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Hamlet* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Obligations  of the  public  to  Mr.  St  e evens  and  Mr. 
Malone . — 'The  time  when  Hamlet  was  firjl 
a died,  not  certainly  authenticated. — Shah- 
fpe are' s frequent  additions  to  thofe  plays  he 
valued.— Hamlet,  frf  play  of  Shakfpeare 
adled  at  D.  of  Fork's  theatre.—  Popularity 
of  Hamlet. — Franclfco  and  Boheme. — Fol- 
ium e s difngenulty . — Rivals  or  the  watch. 

The  wor d ftomach  explained. — A little 
more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. — - 


Too  much  i th  fun. — A common  thought 
nobly  exprejjed.  Hr , . Johnfon  juppofed  to 
be  mlflaken. — Parallel  pajfage , in  the  Sup - 
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pile  ants  of. Mfehylus , to  the  advice  of  Laer- 
tes.— Kings  of  Denmark  lovers  of  Rhenjh. 

■ — Their  Intoxication. — Mafque  of  the  £>ueen 
of  Sheba. — A whole  court  Inebriated. — 
Dram  of  bafe. — A pajfage  rectified  with 
a fin  all  alteration. — Reverend  Mr.  Robert- 
fon. — Complete  fteel. — Beetles  o’er  his 
bafe. — Confin’d  to  faft  in  fires. — Lucian's 
Dialogue  of  Menlppus , &c. — Juice  of 
curfed  Hebenon, — - Galen , Diofcorides,  Cel - 
fus , &c. — Diftradled  globe. — Thefirjlahl 
of  Hamlet  unequalled. — Ghojl  of  Darius , 
from  JEfchylus. — A good  lejfion for  princes. 
— Dr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Rumney  .—Ghojl  of 
Laias . — Of  Minus , in  Semlramls. — La 
Clair  on,  Lr  Kin,  and  the  property-man. — 
Dlfcujfon  oj  the  manner  of  addrejfmg  the 
Ghojl  by  Hamlet. — Taylor,  Sir  W.  Dave- 
nant,  Betterton. — Macklin  and  Henderfon. 
— Colly  Cibber  and  Mr.  Addlfon. — Booth 
and  JVilks. — Booth's  fuperlority  In  the  Ghojl. 


LL  lovers  of  Shakfpeare  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone, 

for 


H A M L E T. 

for  their  diligent  refearches  into  every  tlrog 

which  related  to  this  great  man  and  his  fa- 
mily ; and  more  eipeciaily  to  the  immortal 
part  of  him,  his  writings.  The  chrono- 
logical feries  of  his  plays,  with  large  and 
inftruCtive  dotes,  is  a very  curious  and  in- 
terefling  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Ma- 
lone has  endeavoured  to  authenticate  the 
order,  and  fix  the  dates  of  ail  the  plays 
written  by  our  great  poet. 

After  a moll  ftridt  examination  into  the 
time  when  Hamlet  made  its  firfi:  appear- 
ance, Mr.  Malone  is  obliged  to  leave  that 
circumftance  rather  Undetermined ; though 
he  has,  with  fome  degree  of  probability, 
placed  it  to  the  year  1596.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  firft  lketch  of  it  was  brought 
on  the  ftage  more  early.  In  all  his  pieces, 
for  which  he  entertained  a predilection,  it 
is  granted  he  made  fuch  additions  as  he 
thought  would  advance  the  credit  of  the 
play,  and  make  it  more  palatable  to  an  au- 
dience ; and,  as  no  one  of  his  tragedies, 
by  coftfent  of  hiftory  and  tradition,  was 
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more  relifhed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis,  than  Hamlet,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  he,  from  time  to 
time,  threw  in  fuch  materials  as  would 
improve  the  original  flock  : fo  that  the 
firfl  and  lad;  Hamlet  might  be,  in  fome 
refpects,  as  diffimilar  as  Pope’s  Rape  of 
the  Lock  with  the  Sylphs,  and  the  fame 
poem  without  them. 

The  firfl  play  of  Shakfpeare,  afied  after 
the  Refloration  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  thea- 
tre, if  we  may  depend  on  the  Narrative  of 
Downs,  was  Hamlet;  theprincipalcharafler 
was  acted  by  Betterton,  who  often  exhibited 
himfelf  in  this  part,  at  the  opening  of  the 
theatre,  as  an  infallible  lure  to  draw  com- 
pany. Wilks  at  Drury-lane,  and  Ryan  at 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  frequently  ch'ofe  this 
favourite  part  to  open  the  winter  feafon  at 
thefe  rival  play-houfes.  From  the  firfl  re- 
prefentation  of  Hamlet,  to  the  prefent  day, 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  no  dra- 
matic piece  whatever,  has  laid  hold  of  the 

public 
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public  affection  fo  ftrongly,  and  been  aCted 
fo  frequently. 

ACt  I.  Scene  I. 

FRANCISCO. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks  : ’tis  bitter  cold, 

And  I am  feek  at  heart. 

The  right  expreffion  of  a Ample  thought 
is  fometimes  of  confiderabie  and  unex- 
pected confequence  to  the  fpeaker.  Mr.  Bo- 
heme  was,  about  the  year  1718,  accident- 
ally feen  by  Rich,  when  playing  with  fome 
itinerants  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  who  foon 
diftinguifhed  him  from  his  companions, 
and  hired  him,  at  a fmall  income,  toaCtat 
Ids  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  I hrwe 
been  told,  that  this  aCtor  was,  on  his  fir  ft 
trial,  caft  into  the  trifling  part  of  Fran  - 
cifco.  His  unaffedted,  yet  natural  manner, 
of  pronouncing  this  fhort  fpeech,  roufed 
the  auditors  to  an  ohfervation  of  his  merit. 
His  falary  was  immediately  increafed  by  the 
B 3 manager, 
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manager,  and  he  afterwards  proved  a great 
ornament  to  the  ftage. 

I D E M. 

Not  a moufe  flirring. 

Voltaire,  who,  in  examining  the  merit 
of  our  uthor’s  plays,  dildains  the  ufe  of 
no  unfair  method  to  depreciate  them,  has 
ridiculed  this  paffage  of  Hamlet,  as  if  the 
mention  of  a moufe  were  beneath  the  dio-. 
nicy  ot  tragedy.  But  could  there  be  4 
properer  mode  of  defcribing  the  folitarinefs 
which  reigned  in  the  place,  than  by  faying, 
that  every  thing  was  fo  ftiil  that  the  foft 
tread  or  a Imall  reptile  had  not  been  heard  ? 
The  infignificance  of  an  objedl  does  by  no 
means  lefl'en  the  general  idea.  Have  not 
th  mod  celebrated  ancient  dramatic  writers 
admitted  thoughts  as  low,  and  words  more 
grofs  and  offenfive,  into  their  beft  trage- 
dies ? How  does  the  nice  ear  of  a French- 
man relifli  the  filthy  plafters  and  nafly 
rags  which  Philocfetes  applies  to  his  fores  ? 
Yet  Sophocles  underftood  nature,  and  the 

laws 
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laws  of  decorum,  I prefame,  as  per- 
fectly as  Voltaire.  Tirefias’s  defcription, 
in  Antigone,  of  the  ordure  and  filth 
of  the  ill-omened  birds  who  had  fed  on  the 
carcafs  of  Polynices,  would  raife  a naufea 
in  the  ftomach  of  a delicate  French  critic  ! 
Men  of  folid  judgment  and  true  tafte 
defpife  fuch  refinement. 

BERNARDO. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

The  rivals  of  my  watch 

Dr.  Warburton  will  have  rivals  to  mean 
partners.  Blunt  derives  the  word  from 
rivus,  or  rivulus , or  from  men  fetching 
water  from  a neighbouring  river , or  rivulet. 
Hanmer  fays,  rivals  are  thole  men  who 
watch  upon  an  adjoining  ground  : by  this 
interpretation,  they,  who  were  to  fucceed 
Bernardo,  mu  ft  have  indeed  gone  through 
very  hard  fervice,  as  they  were  called  from 
one  act  of  duty  to  another.  But,  without 
a learned  explanation,  it  is  plain,  by  ri- 
vals, that  Shakfpeare  means,  thofe  men 
B 4 who 
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who  were  appointed  next  to  relieve  fol- 
diers  on  the  watch.  They  were  indeed  fo 
far  rivals,  as  they  were  fucceflors  to 
others,  and  waiting  to  occupy  their  places. 

HORATIO. 

Some  ftrange  eruption  to  the  ftate. 

* Some  political  diftemper,  wrhich  will 
breakout  in  dangerous  coniequences.’ 

IDEM. 

That  hath  a Jlomach  in  it. 

Stomach,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  times 
of  Shakfpeare,  was  ufed  for  conjlancy  and 
rejolution.  Tne  original,  Jiomachas , has 
various  fignifications  befi des  tne Jlomach. — - 
In  Cicero,  it  means,  in  one  place,  choler  ; 
in  another,  humour , or  jancy.  Ille.mihiri- 
fum  may  is  quam  Jlomachum.  Ludi  appara- 
tijfvni , fed  non  tui Jlomachi.  In  Shakfpeare, 
Jlomach  generally  hands  for  exceffive  pride, 
or  infolence  of  power.  Queen  Katharine, 
fpeaking  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  ‘ He  was  of 
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an  unbounded  Jlomach.'  Henry  VIII.  ad  IV. 

I think,  in  this  place,  ‘hath  a Jlomach  in  it,’ 
means  ‘ the  bufinefs  is  of  an  alarming 
nature.’ 

\I  A R C E L L U S. 

Some  fay,  that,  ever  ’gainft  that  feafon  comes 
In  which  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  fmgeth  all  night  long. 

And  then,  they  fay,  no  fpirit  dare  ftir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholefome;  then  no  planets  ftrike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  has  power  to  charm; 
go  hallow’d,  and  fo  gracious,  is  the  time  ! 

Thefe  lines,  which  are  omitted  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  play,  are  remarkably 
beautiful  *,  they  are  invigorated  by  fancy 
and  harmonized  by  verfification. 

The  word  fpirit , in  the  4th  line,  fhould 
be,  I think,  contraded  to  fprite,  orfp'rit ; 
both  are,  I believe,  familiar  to  our  old 
dramatifts. 

6 No  fairy  tabes,'  in  the  6th  line,  is  ex- 
plained by  Lear’s  curie  on  Goneril,  in  the 
lecond  ad  of  that  play: 

• Strike  her  young  bones, 

Ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs  ! 


Scene 
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Scene  II. 

The  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  &c. 

HAMLET. 

A little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. 

Hanmer  fuppofes  that  this  might  for- 
merly have  been  a proverbial  expreffion ; 
but  vulgar  hayings  or  proverbs  are  gathered 
from  fuch  things  as  frequently  happen, 
and  not  from  circumftances  and  events 
which  are  unufaal. 

The  meaning  of  this  line,  however,  va- 
rioufly  underflood  by  different  commenta- 
tors, feems  to  be  very  obvious : 

‘ As  I am  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown, 

1 am  more  than  your  relation  ; I am  your 
king.  As  you  have  deprived  me  of  my 
birthright,  and  committed  the  crime  of 
inceif  with  my  mother,  it  is  impoffible  I 
can  have  any  affection  or  kindnefs  for  you.* 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that,  whenever 
Hamlet  fpeaks  of  the  King,  it  is  in  terms 
of  reproach  and  of  the  utmoft  contempt; 
nor  does  he  ever  feem  to  pay  him  the  leaf! 

refpeft,  v 


hamlet* 


XI 


xelpect,  in  his  behaviour  or  addrefs,  when 
he  Ipeaks  to  him. 

IDEM. 

Not  fo,  my  lord  ; I am  too  much  i’th’  fun. 

4 I am  fo  far  from  being  obfcured  with 
Shadows,  that  I am  fcorched  with  the  rajs 
of  your  funfhine.’ 

U E E N. 

All  that  live  muil  die, 

Faffing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

The  thought  is  common  ; but  the  ex- 
preffion  is  awfully  ftriking,  and  extremely 
beautiful. 


KING. 

No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  loud  cannon  to  the  clouds  fhall  tell. 

I cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that 
thefe  lines  particularly  mark  the  King’s 
fondnefs  for  drinking.  Drunkennefs  was 
the  national  vice,  as  Hamlet  himfelf  af- 
terwards confeffes. 

This  fee  ms  to  have  been  pointed  out,  by 

the 
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tne  autnor,  as  the  King’s  fi rLt  appearance 
in  public  after  his  ufurping  the  crown  and 
marrying  his  filler;  and  is  therefore  cele- 
brated as  a gala-day.  He  therefore  feizes 
an  .opportunity  to  compliment  Hamlet’s 
conceilion,  as  he  would  fain  term  it,  in  his 
own  favour,  by  firing  off  the  cannon  to 
his  honour  at  every  toafl. 

HAMLET. 

To  poft 

With  fucli  dexterity  to  inceflnous  fheets, 

Dexterity  for  rapidity. 

IDEM. 

Would  I had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heaven, 

Ere  I had  leen  that  day,  Eloratio  ! 

This  flrongly  marks  the  refentful,  not 
to  fay  implacable,  difpofition  of  Hamlet ; 
and  is  of  a piece  with  his  not  putting  his 
uncle  to  death,  in  the  third  a£l  of  the  play, 
when  he  was  at  his  devotion,  left,  in  that 
inftant,  he  fhouid  fend  his  foul  to  heaven. 


IDE  M. 


HAMLET. 


IDE  M. 

My  father  ! Methinks  I fee  my  father. 

HORATIO. 

Where,  my  lord  ? 

Horatio,  by  that  queflion,  imagined  that 
Hamlet  faw  the  fhade  of  his  father. 

Scene  III. 

Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

LAERTES. 

The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  file  unmafk  her  beauties  to  the  moon. 

Virtue  itfelf  ’fcapesnot  calumnious  ftrokes; 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 

, * 

In  the  advice  of  Danaus  to  his  daughters, 
in  the  Supplicants  of  Hsfchylus,  to  guard 
again!!  the  inticements  of  youth,  there  are 
fome  lines  which  bear  a ftrong  refem- 
blance  of  Laertes’s  inflruclions  to  Ophelia. 

— — J fee  your  blooming  age 

Inforcing  foft  defire.  I know  how  hard 
To  guard  the  lovely  flowers  that  grace  that  feafon. 
The  queen  of  love  proclaims  their  opening  bloom; 

Ah! 
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Ah ! would  fhe  fuffer  it  to  remain  uncropt ! 

For  on  the  delicate  tints  that  kindling  glow 
On  beauty’s  vermeil  cheek,  each  roving  youth 
With  melting  wifhes  darts  the  am’rous  glance. 

Potter’s  ^Efchylus, 

POLONIUS. 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy, 

But  not  exprefs’d  in  fancy. 

That  is,  not  fantaftic,  tawdry,  or  fop- 
piih. 

IDEM. 

To  thy  own  felf  be  true. 

Thou  can’ft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 

This  is  agreeable  to  one  of  the  golden 
rules  of  Pythagoras : 

— navTWJ'  fxcx.'hKTT*  ocuryyvio  axvrov, 

Sed  maxime  omnium  verere  teipfum. 

IDEM. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenijh  down. 

The  kings  of  Denmark  have  been  con» 
ftant  drin  kers  of  Rhenijh  wine.  It  was  the 

cuflona 
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cuftom  at  Copenhagen,  when  Lord  Molef- 
worth  was  our  ambaffador  to  that  court, 
in  1692,  for  the  king  to  have  his  beaker  of 
Rhenijh  * Drinking  to  excefs  was  the  vice 
of  the  court  and  nation  ; and  our  author 
muff  have  known,  that,  in  his  time,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  brother-in-law  to 
James  I.  had  no  averfion  to  large  draughts 
of  wine.  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  a letter 
to  a friend,  defcribes  a mafque,  called  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  at  which  the  two  kings 
and  the  whole  court  were  prefent,  and  all 
of  them  moft  lhamefully  intoxicated.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  his  Danifh  Majefty 
paid  and  received  the  fame  compliment  as 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  did  to  each  other, 
from  the  operation  of  a precious  balfam 
in  Sancho’s  ftomach,  when  the  latter, 
after  a bloody  battle  with  the  fheep  and 

their 


* The  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  which  are 
ranged  in  a large  place  before  the  palace,  proclaim 
aloud  the  very  minute  the  king  fits  down  to  table. 
Molesworth. 
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their  herdfmen,  was  examining  the  Don’s 
mouth,  and  counting  the  grinders  he  had 
loft  in  the  conflict  The  two  drunken 
Majefties,  of  Great-Britain  and  Denmark, 
fajs  Harrington,  were  fo  far  inebriated, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
were  obliged  to  carry  them  on  their  Ihoul- 
ders  to  their  beds.  Perhaps  our  author’s 
knowledge  of  this  Bacchanalian  bout  was 
one  reafon  why  he  infills  fo  much  on  the 
drunkennefs  of  the  royal  Dane. 

HAMLET. 

— The  dram  of  bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  out. 

To  his  own  fcandal. 

The  admirable  reflexion  of  Hamlet., 
upon  national  vice  and  perfonal  blemifh, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  play,  are 
entirely  curtailed.  Our  author,  as  excel- 
lent in  morals  as  he  was  happy  in  charac- 
ter and  pafilon,  makes  a juft  obfervation 
on  the  danger  of  indulging  one  favourite 
paffion,  vice,  or  folly ; which,  he  fays. 


taints 


taints  the  whole  man,  and  tarnifhes  all  his 
virtues,  however  great  and  eminent.  This 
is,  I believe,  that  plague  of  the  heart  which 
Solomon  calls  upon  his  people  to  pray 
againft  in  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The 
apoflle  Tames,  in  his  Epiflle,  hath  a fenti- 
ment  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Shakfpeare  : 
For  whofoever  Jhall  keep  the  whole  law , and 
yet  offend  in  one  point , he  is  guilty  cf  all. 

The  text,  as  it  Hands  in  the  quoted 
paflage,- 

— — — That  dram  of  bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  out, 

To  his  own  fcandal, — — 

is  given  up  by  fome  of  the  commentators? 
as  very  difficult  and  obfcure;  notwith- 
Handing  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
it  Hill  feems  harffi,  if  not  unintelligible. 

The  very  trifling  alteration,  of  adding  a 
letter  to  one  word,  and  the  changing  two 
letters  for  one  in  another,  will,  I believe, 
reflore  to  us  the  original  reading. 

The  dram  of  bafe 


4 As 


Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  oft  work  out, 
To  his  own  fcandal. 

Vol.  III.  C 
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* As  a finall  quantity  of  certain  medicines, 
by  its  potent  operation,  deprives  the  body 
of  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  fo  this  alloy 
of  vice,  this  dram  oj  baje,  works  out,  or 
renders  ufelefs,  all  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  mind.’ 

When  I read  this  propofed  emendation 
to  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Robert- 
fon,  he  not  only  concurred  with  me,  but 
affined  me  he  had  himfelf  made  the  fame 
amendment. 

IDEM. 

That  thou,  dead  corfe,  again  in  complete  fleel— 

Mr.  Steevens,  from  Olaus  Wormius, 
proves  it  to  be  a cuftom  of  the  Danifh  kings 
to  be  buried  in  their  armour.  Seward, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  was,  by  his 
defire,  buried  armed  at  all  points.  But, 
what  is  more  flrange,  Fuller,  in  his  Wor- 
thies, relates,  that  one  of  our  old  favage 
warriors  would  go  to  bed,  dreffed  in  his. 
armour,  to  his  new- married  bride. 
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HORATIO. 

— — — - — Summit  of  the  cliff, 

That  beetles  o’er  his  bafe  into  the  fea. 

If  I underhand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
beetle , in  this  place,  it  looks  frowningly , 
or  dreadfully , on  the  ocean. — The  fame 
thought  occurs,  with  great  force,  in  Sou- 
thern’s Oroonoko,  a£t  V. 

Oh  ! for  a whirlwind’s  wing. 

To  hurry  us  to  yonder  cliff,  that  frowns 
Upon  the  flood. 

H O R A T I O. 

Heaven  will  direft  it. 

Dr.  Farmer  thinks  the  author  might 
have  written  detedl  it.  But  the  prefent 
reading  includes  that  fenfe,  and  fomething 
more : ‘ Heaven  will  difcover  what  is  amifs, 
and  point  out  the  means  of  correction.* 

GHOST. 

Confin’d  to  fajl  in  fires . 

By  fafiing  in  fires , we  are  to  underhand 
the  punilhment  of  purgatory,  or  the  puri- 
C 2 fication 
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fication  of  the  foul  by  fire.  I have  fome- 
where  read,  that  it  was  formerly  an  ufual 
threat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priefts  to 
their  penitents,  that,  if  they  did  not  fall 
here,  they  muft  fafi:  in  a worft  place.— 
The  word  jaji  hands  here,  by  metonymy, 
for  punijhed. 

IDEM. 

■ I am  forbid 

To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe,  See. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefti  and  blood. 

In  Lucian’s  Dialogue  of  Menippus  and 
Philonides,  there  is  a fentiment  which  fo 
hrongly  refembles  this  caution  of  the 
Ghoft,  that  I am  induced  to  believe  our 
Shakfpeare  had  read  the  tranflation,  which 
was  publifhed,  in  Englifh  verfe  and  Latin 
profe,  about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s reign. 

Philonides  alks  Menippus  to  difeover  to 
him  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  infernal 
judges.  Menippus  informs  him,  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  him  to  lay  open,  in  the 

upper 
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upper  world,  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
regions  below,  nor  to  divulge  the  infernal 
fecrets,  left  Rhadamanthus  fliould  punifti 
him  for  it. 

IDE  M. 

With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a vial. 

Dr.  Gray  is  of  opinion,  that  the  author, 
or  his  tranfcriber,  by  a metathefis,  put 
hebenon  for  hem  bon,  which  is  henbane.  I 
believe  it  would  puzzle  the  moft  curious 
fearcher  to  find  the  word  henebon  in  any  of 
our  botanical  books  ; and  I could  wifh  the 
word  henbane  were  fubftituted  for  hebenon , 
at  leaft  upon  the  ftage.  The  doftor  has 
quoted  Galen,  Diofcorides,  and  Wepfer, 
to  prove  its  narcotic  qualities.  The  two 
laft  afcribe  to  it  the  power  of  producing  a 
delirium.  But  the  doctor  did  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  Hippocrates  and  Celfus  ad- 
mitted the  henbane  into  their  prefcriptions 
for  certain  diforders,  and  efpecially  for 
melancholy.  Scribonius  Largus  prefcribes 
it,  in  fome  cafes,  under  the  name  of  aU 
tericus. 

C 3 
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IDEM. 

So  luft,  though  to  a radiant  angel  link’d, 

Will  fate  itielf  in  a celeftial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage* 

Thus  Angleo,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure, 

— It  is  I, 

Who  lying  by  a violet  in  the  fun, 

Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 

Corrupt  with  virtuous  feafon. 

HAMLET. 

In  this  diflradted  globe. 

Shakfpeare  frequently  compares  the  bo- 
dy of  man  to  the  world,  or  to  a kingdom. 
As,  in  King  John,  aft  IV. 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath—* 

And  in  Julius  Caftar,  aft  IL— — - 

• — The  flate  of  man, 

Like  to  a little  kingdom,  fufFers  then 
The  nature  of  an  infurreftion. 

IDE  M. 

Swear  upon  my  fword. 


There 
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There  are  lo  many  valuable  notes  on 
this  paffage,  in  the  laff  edition  of  Johnfon 
and  Steevens,  1778,  that  I fhall  onlyob- 
ferve,  it  was  a practice  in  chivalry  for 
knights  to  fwear  on  the  fword. 

a 

I D E M. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy. 

The  poet,  by  this  obfervation,  intended 
to  humble  the  prefumption  and  daring 
pride  of  certain  philofophers,  who,  by  ar- 
rogantly attributing  known  effects  to  caules 
which  no  human  wifdom  can  afcertain, 
have  dilgraced  their  writings  and  milled 
their  readers. 

This  abt  of  Hamlet  is  Angularly  excel- 
lent. For  richnefs  of  matter,  dignity  of 
action,  and  variety  of  character,  it  may 
challenge  a preference  to  the  firff  aCt  of 
any  tragedy,  ancient  or  modern.- — When 
the  Ghoff  is  firff  announced  by  the  centi- 
nels,  our  expectation  is  mightily  raifed  ; 
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his  appearance,  hr  ikes  with  awe.  The 
pathetic  addrefs  of  Horatio  fixes  attention, 
and  raifes  the  admiration  of  the  fpedtators. 
But  the  vifion  is  judiciouflj prevented  from 
anfwering  Horatio’s  queftions ; for  that 
would  have  leffened  the  curiofity,  as  well 
as  the  terror,  arifing  from  the  interview 
between  the  Ghoft  and  Hamlet ; which, 
for  boldnefs  of  invention,  ftrength  of  ima- 
gery, energy  of  expreffion,  and  glow  of 
paffion,  exceeds  any  thing  which  can  be 
compared  with  it. 

The  Ghoft  of  Darius,  in  the  Perfie  of 
AElchylus,  is,  1 fupppfe,  the  only  vifion 
of  the  Greek  drama,  which  can  be 
brought  in  competition  with  that  of  Ham- 
let. Darius  comes  not  a volunteer  from 
the  dead,  but  is  raifed  to  the  upper 
world  by  an  incantation  ; four  lines  of 
which  contain  an  excellent  leffon  to 
monarchs,  and  fhould  beheld  in  everlaflins 
remembrance  by  princes  who  rafhly  engage 
in  war  and  blopdfned  : 


He 
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He  in  realms-unpeopling  war 
Wafted  not  his  fubjedts  blood  ; 

Godlike  in  his  will  to  fpare, 

In  his  councils  wife  and  good. 

Potter. 

Inftead  of  giving  information  to  the  in- 
vokers of  hisfhacle,  Darius  qu  eft  ions  them 
concerning  the  reafons  why  they  defired 
his  prefcnee.  After  being  acquainted  with 
the  unhappy  circumftances  which  attended 
the  invafton  of  Greece  by  his  fon,  Xerxes, 
and  after  fome  difcourfe  with  his  queen, 
Atofla,  and  pitying  the  fate  of  Perlia,  he 
then  advifes  them  to  abftain  from  wars, 
as  ruinous,  and,  in  their  end,  deftruftive  ; 
and  though,  at  nrft,  he  could  not  teli  the 
reafoti  why  they  evoked  him  from  his 
peaceful  maniion,  he  now,  on  a fudden, 
defcribes  circumftantially  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  Perfian  hoft  in  Greece.* 

As 


* In  the  Eumenides  of  ^Efchylus,  the  Ghoit  of 
Clymtemneflra  urges  the  Goddeffes  of  Vengeance 
to  punifh  Oreltes  ; but  tliefe  terrible  ladies  are  fail 
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As  the  humiliation  of  the  Perfian  king, 
and  the  exaltation  and  triumph  of  Greece, 
is  the  lubjecl  of  Darius’s  appearance,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  a fcene,  which,  in 
reading  appears  tedious  to  us,  fhould  be 
much  admired  and  applauded  in  Athens. 
We  are  told,  by  Dr.  Potter,  that  JEfchy- 

lus  is  the  favourite  poet  of  Mr.  Rumney, 
whofe  admirable  pencil  was  employed  on 
the  Ghofl  of  Darius.  Nor  can  1 think 
that  the  interview  of  Hamlet  and  his  fa- 
ther’s fhade,  is  a fubjecl  lefs  interefting,  to 
call  forth  the  attention,  and  exercife  the 
genius  of  the  mod;  eminent  painter. 

In  the  Oedipus  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  the 
Ghofl  of  Laius  is  raifed  from  hell  by  an  in- 
cantation, part  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
Macbeth.  The  occalion  is  important;  and 
the  compofition  of  the  whole,  however 

inferior 


afleep,  and  an  fiver  the  Ghoft  by  fnoring.  Can  any 
thing,  in  modern  plays,  be  more  ridiculous  ? Dry- 
den’s  God  of  Dreams,  in  his  Indian  Queen,  is  not 
fo  extravagant  ! 
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inferior  to  Shakfpeare,  is  poetical  and 
animated. 

I am  at  a lofs  to  know,  whether  the 
French  ft  age  would  have  been  decorated 
with  a ghoft,  had  not  Voltaire  been  ftruck 
with  that  of  Hamlet.  Thence  he  warmed 
his  Semiramis  with  that  fire  which  he  Hole 
from  the  man  whom  he  admires,  envies, 
vilifies,  and  grofsly  mifreprefents. 

As  ths  Ghoft  of  Darius  made  his  appear- 
ance before  the  whole  Perfian  court,  fo 
does  that  of  Ninus  in  the  full  prefence  of 
Semiramis  and  the  court  of  Babylon, 
which  he  ftrikes  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. He  is  ufhered  in  with  loud  claps 
of  thunder  and  flafhes  of  lightning.  But, 
although  the  author  prepared  the  audience 
for  fomething  Angularly  awful  and  terri- 
fying, yet,  after  all,  Ninus  makes  but  a 
fmall  figure.  That  little  which  he  {peaks 
is  wrapped  up  in  oracular  obfcurity  ; and 
the  play,  though  certainly  marked  with 
genius,  is  fo  fabulous  in  its  plot,  fo  per- 
plexed in  its  conduct,  and  fo  improbable 
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in  its  catafrrophe,  that  it  will  require  no 
gholt  from  the  dead  to  prophecy  it  will  not 
very  long  he  a favourite  drama  of  the  French 
flage.  The  author  was  highly  indebted 
to  the  adlion  of  La  Clairon  and  Le  Kin  : 
the  diilra&ion  which  the  latter  expreffed, 
when  riling  from  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  af- 
ter killing  his  mother,  was  attended  with 
perpetual  fhouts  of  applaufe. 

At  the  iaft  rehearfal  of  Semiramis, 
which,  in  France,  isequal  toa  £ rftreprefen- 
tation,  a whimfical  converfation  pafled  be- 
tween the  property-man,  who  prelided over 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  Madame  la 
Clairon.  As  the  fellow  was  preparing  his 
bolts  and  flalhes,  he  called  out  to  the  lady, 

‘ Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  your  thun- 
der long  or  fhort  ? She  replied,  As  long  as 
Madame  Dumef nil's,  This  excited  laugh- 
ter, which  difturbed  the  theatrical  procefs  ; 
but  the  French  are  quickly  moved  to  ri- 
ll bility. 

Hamlet’s  addrefs  to  the  Ghofl,  in  this 
afl,  isjuftly  efleemed  one  of  thole  lit ua- 
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ations  in  which  the  adtor  of  merit  may  dif- 
play,  to  the  full,  his  greateft  abilities.  — 
Taylor  was  the  original  performer  of 
Hamlet ; and  his  excellencies,  in  that  cha- 
racter, were  fo  remarkable,  that,  from 
the  remembrance  of  them,  Sir  William 
Davenant  taught  Betterton  a leiloii  which 
gained  him  univerfal  and  lading  reputa- 
tion. His  manner  of  addrefs  to  the  vilion 
is  recorded  by  Cibber,  in  language  fo 
lively,  and  terms  fo  appofite,  that  the 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them 
quoted  here : 

4 He  opened  the  fcene  with  a paufe  of 
mute  amazement ; then,  riling  llowiy  to 
a folemn,  trembling  voice,  he  made  the 
Ghoft  equally  terrible  to  the  fpedtator  and 
himfelf ; and,  in  the  defcriptive  part  of 
the  natural  emotions  which  the  ghaftly 
vilion  gave  him,  the  boldnefs  of  his  ex- 
poftulation  was  Hill  governed  by  decency ; 
manly,  but  not  braving ; his  voice  never 
riling  to  that  deeming  outrage  or  wild  de- 
fiance of  what  henaturallv  revered.’  And 

at 
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in  this  manner,  our  late  admirable  Rofcius. 
addreffed  the  vifion. 

Mr.  Macklin,  whofe  judgment  merits 
the  utmoffc  deference,  differs  in  opi- 
nion, refpe£ting  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet 
to  the  Ghoft,  from  Betterton  and  Garrick. 
With  pleafure  I have  heard  him  recite  the 
fpeech  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ghoft,  which  he 
did  with  much  force  and  energy.  After 
the  fhort  ejaculation  of  ‘ Angels  and  mi- 
nifters  of  grace,  defend  us !’  he  endea- 
voured to  conquer  that  fear  and  terror  in- 
to which  he  was  naturally  thrown  by  the 
firft  light  of  the  vifion,  and  uttered  the 
remainder  of  the  addrefs  calmly,  but  re- 
fpeftfullv,  and  with  a firm  tone  of  voice, 
as  from  one  who  had  fubdued  his  timidity 
and  apprehenfion.  Mr.  Henderfon,  amoft 
judicious  actor,  and  accurate  fpeaker,  feems 
to  have  embraced  a method  not  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  Macklin. 

How  far  tradition  may  be  permitted  to 
govern,  in  this  queftion,  I will  not  fay  : 
but  Downs,  the  ftage-hiftorian,  in  his 
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peculiar  phrafe,  informs  us, 4 That  Mr. 
Betterton  took  every  particle  of  Hamlet 
from  Sir  William  Da  veil  ant,  who  had 
feen  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  taught  by  Mr. 
Shakfpeare  himfelf.’ 

If  we  give  credit  to  Downs,  we  muft 
grant  that  the  author  was  the  beft  inter- 
preter of  his  own  meaning.  Nor  can  I, 
indeed,  conceive,  that  any  fudden  refolu- 
tion,  on  the  appearance  of  fo  queftionable 
a fhape  as  the  vifion  of  a dead  father,  can 
fo  far  fupport  a fon  as  to  be  free  from  ter- 
ror and  affright.  It  is  not  in  nature  to 
affume  fuch  courage  as  will  withftand  a 
light  fo  awful  and  tremendous. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  Hamlet’s  fpeech, 
the  words  themfelves  are  ftrongly  ex- 
preffive  of  the  uncommon  impreffion  hill 
remaining  on  his  mind  : 

— And  we,  fools  of  nature. 

So  horridly  to  fliake  our  difpohtion 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls, 

Colley  Cibber,  when  in  company  with 
Mr.  Addifon  at  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 

tells 
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tel*s  us,  that  they  were  both  furprifed  at 
the  vociferous  manner  in  which  Wilks 
fpake  to  the  Ghoft.  This  was  greatly 
.cenlured  by  them  both,  and  with  juft  ice  ; 
for  awe  a*  d terror  will  never  excite  a loud 
and  intemperate  exertion  of  the  voice. 

Wilks  was  fo  far  miftaken,  in  this 
treatment  of  Hamlet’s  Ghoft,  that  Booth, 
one  day  at  rehearfal,  reproached  him  for  it. 
4 I thought,’  faid  he,  ‘ Bob,  that  laft  night 
you  wanted  to  play  at  fifty-cuffs  with  me  : 
you  bullied  that  which  you  ought  to  have 
revered.  When  I acted  the  Ghoft  with 
Betterton,  infix  ad  of  my  awing  him,  he 
terrified  me.  But  divinity  hung  round 
that  man  ! ’ To  this  rebuke,  Wilks, 

with  his  ufual  modefty,  replied, — 

4 Mr.  Betterton  and  Mr.  Booth  could  al- 
ways aft  as  they  pleafed  : he,  for  his  part, 
muft  do  as  well  as  he  could.’ 

The  Ghoft,  though  not  meanly  repre- 
fented  fince  the  time  of  Booth,  has  never 
been  equal  to  the  aftion  of  that  comedian. 
His  flow,  folemn,  and  under  tone  of 

voice. 
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voice,  his  noifelefs  tread,  as  if  he  had  been 
compofed  of  air,  and  his  whole  deport- 
ment, infpired  the  audience  with  that  feel- 
ing which  is  excited  by  awful  aftonifh- 
ment ! The  impreffion  of  his  appearance  in 
this  part  was  fo  powerful,  upon  a conftant 
frequenter  of  the  theatres  for  near  fixty 
years,  that  he  allured  me,  when,  long  after 
Booth’s  death,  he  was  prefent  at  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  as  foon  as  the  name 
of  the  Ghoft  was  announced  on  the  Rage, 
he  felt  a kind  of  awe  and  terror,  ‘ of 
which,’  faid  he,  ‘ I was  foon  cured  by 
his  appearance/  Quin,  who  loved  and 
admired  Booth,  fome  years  before  he  left 
the  Ifage,  to  oblige  his  old  friend,  Ryan, 
added  the  Ghoft  with  the  approbation  of 
the  public,  and  as  near  to  the  manner  of 
his  old  mafter  as  he  poffibly  could. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  the  fituation  of 
./Eneas,  when  he  is  furprifed  by  the  vifion 
of  his  wife,  Creufa,  is  limilar  to  that  of 
Hamlet,  and  is  ftrongly  pictured  by  the 

exclamation  of 
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Obllupui,  fteteruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  hsefit ! 

Thefe  words  are  fo  expreffiveof  extreme 
terror  of  mind,  that  no  fortitude  could 
enable  any  man  to*  recover  from  it  by  calm 
effort  of  deliberation.  The  fenfes  are  too 
much  difturbed  to  be  brought  into  their 
proper  tone  by  any  thing  but  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Polonius  and  Reynolds.--'?  ewclng. —Some  paf- 
fages  explained.- -Meaning  of  quoting.— 
Polonius' s character  \—difcufed  at  large. 
— Polonius  always  acted  by  low  come- 
dians.— - Garrick's  mifake.- - -Woodward's 
failure.---  Hamlet' s reception  of  his fchool - 
fellows.  ---A  King' s part,  in  a play , not 
always  defrable  to  the  actor.  — Reproach 
of  Demofhenes  to  ALfchines.  — Garrick 
and  Barry.  — Lungs  tickled  with  a 
fere. — Players  inhibition.— -Crying  out  on 
the  quef  ion.— Hercules  and  his  load. — 
Hawk  from  a handfaw.  ---Boys  acting  of 
female  parts.  — Altitude  of  a chioppine. 
—What  a chioppine  is.— Clergy  and 
players  at  variance.—  Remarkable  fory 
to  the  honour  of  a comedian.  — Vifige 
warm’d.---  Baron  and  Betterton.  — Re- 
markable fory  of  guilt  acknowledged  by  a 
fcene  of  a play.—  Hr.  Barrowby  and  a 
London  apprentice.—  Tent  him  to  the 
D 2 quick. 
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quick. — Murder  of  Mr.  Derby , by  F ijher . 
— Behaviour  of  Fifher  at  the  play  of  Ham- 
let.-—Ben  Jonfuns  quarrel  with  the  players. 
— W ilks.—His  defect  in  utterance.— Bar- 
ry.—Garrick's  fuperioriiy. 

Ad  II.  Scene  I. 

Polonius  and  Reynold. 

POLONIUS. 

Drinking  — fencing . 

FE  NC 1 NG  is  here,  I think,  put,  m 
our  author’s  phrafe,  for  brawling  or 
quarrelling.  A fencer , in  the  days  of 

Shakfpeare,  was  generally  underftood  to  be 
one  apt  to  be  contentious  and  quarrel- 
fome. 


3 D E M. 

Breathe  his  faults  fo  quaintly. 

That  is,  fo  artfully  fo  difcreetly. 

IDEM. 

And  I believe  it  is  a fetch  of  warrant. 

6 I think 
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4 I think  it  a very  justifiable  mode  of 
enquiring  into  my  Ion’s  conduct.’ 

The  fcene  between  Polonius  and  his 
fervant,  Reynold,  has  not  been  afted  for 
more  than  a century,  and  is  by  no  means 
efiential  to  the  play. 

OPHELIA. 

And  to  the  laft  bended  their  lights  on  me. 

The  firft  indication  of  his  affumed 
madnefs  Hamlet  gives  to  Ophelia,  from  a 
fuppofition  that  She  would  impart  imme- 
diate information  of  it  to  her  father. 

POLONIUS. 

I am  forry  that  with  better  judgment 

I had  not  quoted  him. 

To  quote  is  to  write  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  from  fermons  or  books,  or  to  make 
remarks  in  a table-book  or  memorandum. 
In  doing  this,  a miftake  or  blunder  may 
eafily  be  made. 

£3 
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Scene  II. 

POLONIUS, 

My  liege  and  madam. 

In  the  delineation  of  Poloti  iris’  charac- 
ter, two  great  writers,  Dr.  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Johnfon,  differ  widely.  The  fir  ft 
makes  him  a weak  man  and  a pedantic 
ftatefman.  The  other  places  him  in  a 
much  fuperior  rank  : with  him,  Polonius 
is  a man  who  has  been  bred  in  courts, 
exercifed  in  bufinefs,  ftored  with  obferva- 
tion,  confident  of  his  knowledge,  proud 
of  his  eloquence,  but  declining  into  do- 
tage ; in  fhort,  it  is  by  the  advance  of  age 
alone  that  Dr.  Johnfon  folves  the  feeming 
inconfiftencv  in  the  conduct  of  Polonius. 

j 

The  whole  argument  is  elaborately  writ- 
ten ; but  I cannot  fubmit  to  that  decifion 
which  pronounces  that  this  ftatefman 
was  ever  ftrong  in  intellect,  or  eloquent  in 
difcourfe.  There  is  but  one  paftage  in  the 
play  which  favours  the  fuppofed  dereliction 

of 
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of  this  man’s  faculties  ; and  that  is  in  the 
inftrudions  he  gives  his  fervant,  in  the  fir  ft 
fcene  of  the  2d  ad,  relating  to  his  obferva- 
lions  of  his  fon’s  condud ; but,  in  the 
recapitulation  of  precepts,  or  maxims, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  where  there 
is  no  concatenation  of  reafoning,  a very 
young,  as  well  as  an  old  man,  may  eafily 
incur  a lapfe  of  memory.  In  all  other 
fituations  of  the  charader,  he  is  ever 
ready  and  furnifhed  with  fuch  materials 
as  are  fuited  to  his  incapacity  and  pre- 
fumption.  His  logic  and  rhetoric,  to 
prove  that  Hamlet  is  in  love  with  his 
daughter,  are  fufficiently  flowing,  and, 
though  weak  and  abfurd,  betray  no  de~ 
clenfion  of  his  faculties.  Such  powers  of 
mind  as  Polonius  ever  had,  he  feems  to  en- 
joy with  vigour ; and  can  boaft,  with 

Charon,  the  cruda  viridifque  feneclus.  

While  the  body  remains  unhurt,  by  difeafe 
or  outward  accident,  the  mind,  by  being- 
kept  in  continual  exercife,  ftretches  its 
faculties,  and  improves  more  and  more.  I 

D 4 could 
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could  produce  inftances  In  Tully  and  Ba-* 
con  ; and,  with  ftill  more  propriety,  in 
Sophocles  and  Bilhop  Hoadley.  But  why 
need  1 go  farther  than  Dr.  Johnfon  him.-* 
felf?  He  is  advanced  lome  years  above 
the  age  of  fcventy,  without  the  leaf! 
fymptom  of  intellectual  decay.  Is  not  his 
faff  wrork,  of  the  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal Prefaces,  equal  to  any  book  he  hath 
written  ? 

But  indeed  there  are  abundant  inftances 
of  the  radical  weaknefs  of  this  character 
diffeminated  throughout  the  play.  Ham- 
let, notwithftanding  he  loves  his  daughter 
Ophelia,  wherever  he  meets  Polonius,  turns 
him  into  ridicule,  and  never  fpeaks  of  him, 
when  abfent,  but  with  fcorn  and  con- 
tempt. Hamlet  is  thirty  years  old ; he 
could  not  but  know  if  Polonius  ever  had 
been  wife  ; and  would  not  meanly  take 
the  advantage  of  doting  age  to  hold  him 
up  to  laughter.  When  the  Prince  dif- 
mifles  the  Players,  he  takes  the  manager 
afide ; he  bids  him  follow  Polonius,  and 

take 
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take  care  he  does  not  mock  him.  To  ri- 
dicule the  infirmities  of  age  was  not  the 
Player’s  hufinefs  ; but  the  evident  absur- 
dity and  folly  of  the  man  juftified  the  cau- 
tion. To  conclude  : when  Hamlet  drags 
the  dead  body  of  this  wretched  politician 
from  his  hiding-place,  he  turns  up  his  cha- 
racter in  very  farcafticai  terms  : 

Indeed  this  counfellor 

Is  now  mod  ftill,  mod  fecret,  and  mod  grave, 

Who  was,  in  life,  a foolifh  prating  knave. 

This  he  fays,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Queen,  after  he  had  confefied  that  his 
madnefs  was  affumed.  Polonius  is  in  no 
refpedt,  that  I know  of,  to  be  efteemed. 
He  is  more  obfequious  and  officious  than 
he  ought  to  be  ; a conduct  which  borders 
on  knavery. 

Mirabel’s  character  of  Witwou’d,  in 
the  Way  of  the  World,  may  help  us  to 
folve  the  difficulties  which  arife  from  fome 
pertinent  obfervations  in  the  old  ftatefman : 

4 He  is  a fool  with  a good  memory  ; but 
that  failing,  his  folly  is  be'trayed  by  not 

having 
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having  recourfe  to  his  common-place  book.’ 
Every  man  muft  recolleCt,  amongft  his  ac- 
quaintance, fome  very  filly  people,  who 
furprife  their  hearers  by  throwing  out  re- 
marks above  their  ufual  courfeof  converfe. 
To  this  tribe  of  men,  we  may  apply  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope  : 

The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconfiftencies. 

The  conftant  praCtice  of  the  Rage,  from 
the  revival  of  Hamlet,  foon  after  the  Re- 
Roration,  to  this  day,  may  perhaps  con- 
tribute to  juftify  my  opinion  of  this  cha- 
racter. Polonius  was  always  aCted  by 
what  is  termed  a low  comedian  : by  Lo- 
vell, Nokes,  and  Crofs,  in  former  times ; 
who  were  fucceeded  by  Griffin,  Hippifley, 
Tafwell,  and  Shuter  ; and  thefe  again  by 
Wilfon,  Baddeley,  and  Edwin,  in  the  pre- 
fent  times. 

About  five  and  twenty  years  fince,  Mr. 
Garrick  had  formed  a notion,  that  the 
character  of  Polonius  had  been  miftaken 
and  mifreprefented  by  the  players,  and 

that 
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that  he  was  not  defigned  by  the  author 
to  excite  laughter,  and  become  an  objedt  of 
ridicule.  He  imagined,  I fuppofe,  with, 
his  friend  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  his  falfe 
realoning;  and  falfe  wit  were  mere  accidents 
in  character  ; and  that  his  leading  feature 
was  dotage  encroaching  upon  wifdom, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  no  object  of  thea- 
trical fatire,  and  far  from  being  what  is 
averred  by  the  great  commentator,  a noble 
defign  in  the  author.  Full  of  this  opi- 
nion, Mr.  Garrick  perfuaded  Woodward, 
on  his  benefit  night,  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
part  of  Polonius.  And  what  was  the  con- 
fequence  ? — The  charadler,  diveffed  of 
his  ridiculous  vivacity,  appeared  to  the 
audience  flat  and  infipid.  His  drefs  was 
very  different  from  what  the  part  generally 
wore : the  habit  was  grave  and  rich, 

cloth  of  fcarlet  and  gold.  Whether  this 
was  in  imitation  of  fome  ftatefman  of  the 
times,  I will  not  be  pofitive,  though  I have 
heard  it  ib  afferted.  So  little  were  the  au- 
dience pleafed  with  Woodward,  or  Wood- 
ward 
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ward  with  himfelf,  that  he  never  after- 
wards attempted  Polonius. 

POLONIUS. 

A fliort  tale  to  make, 

Fell  into  a fatlnefs,  &c. 

The  ftatefman’s  defcription  of  the  fe- 
veral  fhges  of  Hamlet’s  madnefs,  gives  no 
proof  that  his  faculties  are  declining;  but 
rather  of  an  inventive  and  ductile  mind, 
which  is  ready  to  propagate  any  tale,  or 
advance  any  propofition,  which  might 
ferve  to  prove  his  great  wifdom  and  faga- 
city. 

IDEM. 

If  he  love  her  not 

We  fee,  by  this,  the  drift  of  the  cun- 
ning ftatefman  ; who,  by  this  dilcovery 
of  Hamlet’s  paffion  for  his  daughter,  hopes 
to  gain  him  for  a fon-in-law.  This  is,  in 
our  author,  a ftroke  of  nature. 


II  A M- 
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HAMLET. 

You  are  a fijhmonger . 

The  word  fijhmonger  is  made  ufe  of  by 
Hamlet  to  difguife  his  real  meaning,  which 
is,  ‘ You  are  a fjherman , and  angle  for 
me  ; you  want  to  know  my  real  defigns 
or  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  myftery.’ 

IDEM. 

For,  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a dead  dog— 

Dr.  Warbur ton’s  noble  interpretation  of 
this  paffage  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended. Though  the  thought  is  not  very 
fimilar,  it  brings  to  my  mind  what  Dio- 
genes faid  to  one  who  reproached  him 
for  living  in  filthy  places  : T’hc fun  vifits 

kennels , yet  is  not  defiled, , 

IDE  M. 

I am  poor  in  thanks, 

Hamlet  receives  his  old  fchool-fellows 
with  a mixture  of  real  diftruft  and  affefled 


cere- 
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ceremony ; they  come  upon  him  una- 
wares, unannounced,  and  uninvited. 

IDEM. 

Nay,  then,  I have  an  eye  of  yon. 

‘ I fee  plainly  I muft  be  on  my  guard. 
Thefe  men,  I find,  are  mere  agents  of 
mighty  employers ; and  are  no  other  than 
court- fpies.’ 

IDEM. 

How  noble  in  reafon  ! How  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
In  form  and  moving,  how  like  a god  ! &c. 


In  uttering  this  beautiful  defcription  of 
man  and  his  powers,  the  energy  of  Gar- 
rick WaS  very  finking ; and  the  noble 
figure  and  movement  of  Barry  added  a 
double  force  to  the  fentiment.  Notwith- 
flanding  this,  I am  of  opinion*  that,  in 
this  argument,  in  which  Hamlet  pretends 
to  account  for  his  melancholy,  the  adtor 
is  generally  too  tame  and  temperate  in 

fpeech 
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ipeecb  and  adlion,  and  too  forgetful  of  the 
part  he  has  affirmed. 


I D £ M. 

He  that  plays  the  King  lliall  be  welcome. 


The  parts  of  Kings  are  not  always  the 
moil  coveted  by  adlors.  King  Duncan  in 
Macbeth,  Claudius  in  Hamlet,  &c.  are 
rather  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  than  the 
find.  Nor  was  the  diadem  or  the  purple 
robe  a certain  proof  of  charadteridical 
fuperiority  amongd  the  Greek  players. 
Demodhenes,  in  his  oration  De  Falfa  Le- 
gatione,  upbraids  .fEfchines  with  his  being 
an  adlor  of  third  parts ; but,  fays  the 
orator,  the  great  emoluments,  fought  after, 
by  thefe  low  adlors,  in  the  exhibition  of 
kings,  were  to  enter  the  ftage  dreffed  in  the 
royal  habiliments,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
regal  fceptre.  ‘ Theodoiius  and  Arido- 
demus,  the  prime  adtors,  often  perfonated 
Antigone,  while  you,  fEfchines,  drafted 
in  King  Creon  in  the  fame  play.’ 


R O S- 
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ROSENCRAUS. 

We  coted  them  on  the  Way. 

To  cote  is  a Shropshire  term  for  to  over- 
take. 

HAMLET. 

Whcfe  lungs  are  tickled  with  the  fere. 

That  is  : 4 The  mirth  of  the  fool,  or 
clown,  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  will  raife 
laughter  in  thofe  whofe  age  and  gravity 
are  unufed  to  it.’  What  Falftaff  fays  to- 
the  Chief  Juftice  is  lomething  hmilar  i 
4 Your  lordfhip  has  fo  me  what  of  the  falt- 
nefs  of  age  about  you.’  The  and  the 
yellow  leaf  zee  words  expreffive  of  decay. 

ROSENCRAUS. 

The  inhibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation,- 

But  what  innovation  f The  author  did 
not  mean,  that  the  theatre  was  (hut,  by 
an  order  from  above,  on  account  of  par- 
ticular fcandal  being  given  by  the  efta- 

blifhed 
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bliffied  players.  Mr.  Malone  has  proved, 
that  the  Intention  of  the  aft  referred  to, 
was  quite  oppofite  to  the  interpretation 
given  it  by  the  commentators.  The  Inno- 
vation feems  to  be,  the  unexpected  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  fingiug-boys  of  the 
queen’s  chapel  and  St.  Paul’s,  by  which 
the  regular  comedians  were  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  vifiting  the  provinces.  They 
wrere  therefore  obliged  to  inhibit  them- 
felves  in  tire  metropolis,  from  the  want  of 
cuilomers. 

IDE  M. 

Cry  out  upon  the  top  of  the  queftion. 

Thefe  children,  inftead  of  reprefenting 
the  feveral  characters  allotted  them  with 
propriety,  affumed  a turgid  ftyle  in  Ipeak- 
ing  ; for  true  feeling,  and  real  paffion,  they 
fubftituted  ftrut  and  noife.  In  plain  terms, 
they  tore  a paffion  to  rags. 


HAMLET. 


What  ! are  they  children  ? 

Vol.  III.  E Iley- 
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Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  A<5lors, 
complains,  that  the  poets  of  his  time  em- 
ployed children  to  vent  their  malicious 
fcandal,  and  utter  abufe  againft  private 
charaflers.  He  infilled,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  ellablilhed  theatres  never  encou- 
raged fuch  infamous  praflices. 


I underfland,  by  this,  that  the  children- 
aflors  did  not  only  get  the  better  of  all 
the  other  ellablilhed  companies,  but  alfo  of 
the  comedians  of  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank- 
fide,  which  was  efleemed  the  moll  perfedt 
of  any.  The  figure  of  Hercules  fupporting 


a globe  was  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
playhoufe. 


I am  but  mad  north-weft  ; but,  when  the  wind  is 
foutherly,  I know  a hawk  from  a band/aw. 


ROSENCRAtTS. 


Hercules  and  his  load  too. 


HAMLET. 


Han' 


tii 
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S* 

Hanmer  has,  I think  very  prop-dy, 
altered  the  word  handfaw , to  hernfhaw , 
notwithftanding  Dr.  Warburton’s  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  poet  found  the  proverb 
thus  corrupted  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  But  will  a prince,  or  a well-bred 
man,  adopt  the  vulgarifms  of  the  mob  ? 
Will  a Weflminfter  fcholar  fay,  for.  The 
little  Sandiuary,  The  little  Sentry,  becaufehe 
hears  it  fo  pronounced  every  day  ? Will  a 
gentleman  fay,  the  Pee-aches  in  Common 
Garden , in  head  of  the  Piazza  in  Covent 
Garden , becaufe  the  market-people  ufe  that 
corruption  ? 

POLONIUS. 

Scene  undividable  and  poem  unlimited. 

One  drama  which  is  confined  to  place, 
and  another  unlimited  by  rules. 

Hamlet. 

\ 

What  ? my  young  lady  and  millrefs ! I wifh  your 
Voice,  like  a piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked 
"within  the  ring. 

E z 


Ham- 
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Hamlet  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  young 
lady  who  adted  the  female  character.  Be- 
fore the  ReRoration,  women’s  parL  fays 
Cibber,  were  adted  by  boys,  and  men  with 
effeminate  countenances.  Hart  and  Mo- 
hun  were  apprentices  to  Robinfon  and 
another  eminent  comedian,  and  adted  fe- 
male charadters.  The  voices  of  girls  do 
not  alter  like  thole  of  boys,  which  gene- 
rally, at  a certain  age,  become  rough  and 
manly.  However,  the  liberal  language  of 
Shakfpeare,  to  ufe  a phrafe  of  his  own,  is 
well  explained,  by  authorities  adduced 
from  Ben  Jonfon,  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

IDEM. 

The  altitude  of  a chiopphie. 

High-heeled  fhoes  were  formerly  worn 
by  women  of  rank.  Tom  Coriat,  in  his 
Crudities,  mentions  fome  that  were  of 
fuch  a height,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible 
to  walk  with  them.  He  tells  a Rory  of  a 
Venetian  lady,  who  expofed  herfelf  to 

laugh- 
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laughter  by  tumbling  down,  on  account 
of  her  chioppines  being  made  fo  very  ex- 
alted. 

The  old  Engli/h  word,  for  high-heeled 
/hoes,  was  moils,  which  Dr.  Skinner  thus 
defines  : Calcei  altioribus  foleis  fuppadli , ohm 
regibus  et  magnatibus  ufitati. 

The  word  chioppine  means  alfo  a Scotch 
meal ure,  for  liquor,  which  anfvvers  to 
an  Engli/h  quart. 

IDE  M. 

See  the  players  well  bellowed.  They  are  the  ab- 
/IraSt  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  times. 

The  encouragement  which  the  players 
met  with  from  the  people,  who  forfook 
the  churches  to  croud  the  theatres,  brought 
on  them  the  re/entment  and  cenfure  of  the 
clergy  of  our  own  church  as  well  as  of  the 
puritans.  Their  lives  were  examined  with 
an  inquifitorial  acrimony,  and  their  adlions 
grofsly  mifreprefented.  Our  author,  in 
common  with  his  brethren,  felt  and  refent- 
E 3 ed 
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eel  the  unjuft  attack  ; he  has  therefore  de-. 
voted  this  part  of  his  play  to  a vindication 
of  the  ftage. 


IDEM. 

Afreryour  death  you  had  better  have  a bad  epitaph, 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

A farcaftic  epitaph  is  not  felt  by  the 
dead  ; but  a bad  or  ridiculous  character  of 
the  living,  by  men  fo  univerfally  known, 
and  fo  generally  welcome,  as  the  comedians, 
may  be  followed  with  fome  inconvenience. 

Of  all  the  commentators  upon  our  au- 
thor, Dr.  Johnlon  leems  to  keep  raoft  clear 
of  illiberal  reproaches  on  the  player-editors. 
He  does  not  charge  them,  like  others,  with 
grois  ignorance  and  incapacity.  Theobald, 
Warburton,  and  another  critic,  have,  on 
this  fubjedt,  fometimes  indulged  an  afpe- 
rity  of  phrafe  not  very  becoming  the  ftyle 
fef  gentlemen. 

1 ihall  here,  in  honour  of  the  profeflion 
of  players,  fubjoin  a pafl'age  I lately  read, 

in 
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in  an  oration  of  Demofthenes,  againft 
AEfchines,  De  Fa! fa  Legations , and  which 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Satyrus,  a very 
eminent  comic  a£tor  of  Athens.  This 
man  was  the  friend  and  inftructor  of  De- 
mofthenes ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  remark- 
able for  mimicking  his  defects,  which 
tended,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  thing, 
to  render  him  an  accompiilhed  orator.  I 
am  perfuaded  the  reader  will  excufe'  my 
introducing  it  in  this  place,  efpecially  as 
the  learned  Dr.  Leland  has  not  tranflated 
that  oration,  which  Afcham  terms  a fchooi 
of  inftrudtion  in  itfelf. 

‘ When  Philip  of  Macedon  had  taken 
the  city  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  the 
Olympic  games.  He  invited  to  the  feftival 
all  the  profeflors  of  the  polite  arts.  He 
entertained  them  with  the  choiceft  ban- 
quets, and  beftowed  crowns  upon  the 
vidlors.  During  the  height  of  the  feftival, 
he  alked  Satyrus,  the  comedian,  why,  of 
all  his  guefts,  he  alone  had  alked  for  no 
gift,  nor  had  defired  any  mark  of  his  favour  ? 

E 4 Did 
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r d he  iuppolehim  to  be  of  a mean  and 
fordid  difpofition  ? or  did  he  conceive  that 
he  had  entertained  any  ill  will  towards 
him  ? 

4 Satyrus  modefily  replied,  that  he  food 
in  no  need  of  thofe  acts  of  munificence 
which  others  demanded.  What  he  fhould 
requeft  of  the  king  could  with  the  greateft 
facility  be  granted  ; but  he  had  fome  fears 
left  his  petition  fhould  be  rejected.  Philip 
encouraged  him  to  urge  his  demand  ; and, 
with  a facetious  gaiety,  affined  him,  that 
he  would  refute  him  nothing  he  fhould 
afk. 

‘ Satyrus  then  informed  the  king,  that 
his  old  acquaintance  and  hoft,  Apollopha- 
nesofPydna,  having  been  (lain  through 
treachery,  his  relations,  terrified  at  the  ac- 
cident, had,  for  fafety,  conveyed  iiis  two 
young  daughters  to  Olynthus  ; but,  as 
that  city  had  now  become  fuojugated  to 
his  majefty’s  arms,  they  w7ere  in  the  con- 
dition of  prifoners  and  captives.  Now  the 
foie  boon  I fhali  beg  of  you,  continued  the 

player, 
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player,  is,  that  you  would  give  orders  for 
their  deliverance  into  my  hands  ; not  for 
the  fake, of  gaining  any  advantage  to  my- 
fe If,  but  that  I may  bellow  on  them  por- 
tions  equal  to  their  birth  and  education, 
and  prevent  their  falling  into  any  hardfhips 
or  difgrace  unworthy  of  me  or  their  fa- 
ther. 

‘ The  whole  affembly,  upon  hearing  this 
generous  requeft  of  Satyrus,  broke  out 
into  loud  and  tumultuous  applaufe ; and 
Philip,  with  a good  grace,  immediately 
complied  with  his  wifhes.’ 

H A Xvl  L E T. 

All  his  vifage  warm'd . 

In  (lead  of  warm'd , Dr.  Warburton  would 
fubftitute  warm'd.  The  context  may  pof- 
fibly  afford  fame  ground  for  that  alteration ; 
but  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  the  aflor  never  turns  pale  in  reprefent- 
ing  extreme  agony  and  diftrefs  of  mind* 
In  fome  very  atfedting  fcenes,  Garrick  and 

Mrs,  Cibber  have  worked  themfelves  up  to 

the 
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the  {heckling  of  tears,  efpecially  in  the  parts 
of  Lear  and  Cordelia.  Mrs.  Siddons,  very 
lately,  in  the  third  aft  of  the  Fair  Penitent, 
was  lo  far  affected,  with  afifuming  the  min- 
gled paffions  of  pride,  fear,  anger,  and  coti- 
fcious  guilt,  that  I might  appeal  to  the 
fpedfators,  whether,  in  fpite  of  the  rouge 
which  the  adtrefs  is  obliged  to  put  on,  fome 
palenefs  did  not  fhew  itieif  in  her  counte- 
nance. 1 think,  too,  that  Mrs.  Cibber, 
Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  Mifs 
Younge,  have  given  the  fame  proof  of 
confummate  feeling  in  Icenes  of  a fimilar 
nature. 

The  hiftory  of  the  French  theatre  records 
fomething  ftill  more  difficult  in  the  art  of 
acting  : of  an  actor’s  turning  pale  and  red  in 
the  utteripg  of  a fingle  line.  When  Baron, 
after  a feceflion  of  almoft  thirty  years, 
returned  to  the  If  age,  he  chofe,  on  his  firft 
re-appearance,  the  part  of  Cinna,  in  the 
tragedy  of  that  name.  His  manner  was  lb 
different  from  what  they  had  been  long  ufed 
to,  from  the  vicious  habits  of  the  reigning 
actors,  that  he  was  at  firft  coldly  received, 

till 
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till  he  repeated  the  following  lines,  in 
which  he  drew  a lively  portrait  of  thfi 
Confpirators  in  that  tragedy  : 

Vgus  euffiez  vu  leurs  yeux  s’enflammcr  de  fureur  • 
Et  dans  le  meme  inftant,  par  un  efFet  contraire, 
Leurs  fronts  palir  d’horreur  et  rougir  de  colere. 

My  author*  fays,  that,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  laid  line,  Baron’s  palenefs  of 
countenance  was  vifible,  and  was  rapidly 
fucceeded  by  a tlufh  of  red.  This  con- 
vinced the  fpedlators,  that  this  great  aftor 
entered,  by  a kind  of  magic  force,  into 
the  fpirit  of  the  character. 

The  following  account  of  Betterton’s 
amazing  feeling  will  furnifh  a proof,  that, 
when  the  player  is  truly  imprefled  with  his 
character,  he  will,  in  the  reprefentation 
of  fear  and  terror,  affume  a pallid  hue,  as 
well  as  the  contrary  complexion  from  dif- 
ferent emotions : 

‘ I have 
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‘ I have  lately  been  told,  by  a gentle- 
man who  has  frequently  feen  Betterton 
perform  Hamlet,  that  he  oblerved  his 
countenance,  which  was  naturally  ruddy 
and  famguine,  in  the  fcene  of  the  third 
a cl  where  his  father’s  ghoft  appears, 
through  the  violent  and  fudden  emotion  of 
amazement  and  horror,  turn,  mftandy, 
on  the  fight  of  his  father’s  fpirit,  as  pale 
as  his  neckcloth  ; when  his  whole  body 
feerned  to  be  affected  with  a tremor  inex- 
preffible  ; fo  that,  had  his  father’s  ghoft 
actually  rifen  before  him,  he  could  not 
have  been  feized  with  more  real  agonies. 
And  this  was  felt  fo  ftrongly  by  the  audi- 
ence, that  the  blood  feerned  to  fhudder  in 
their  veins  likewife ; and  they,  in  lbme 
meafure,  partook  of  the  aftoniftunent  and 
horror  with  which  they  law  this  excellent 
'actor  affected.’^ 

idem. 
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IDEM. 

Tears  in  his'eyes,  diftradSion  in  his  afpefi: ! 

« Tears  in  his  eyes,  didracdion  in  his  a f- 
pe<St,’  imply  grief  and  di  ft  refs  in  the  ut- 
moft  degree  ; confequently  the  face  is  not 
warmed , or  reddened,  with  rage  or  refent- 
ment,  fuch  as  I have  feen  in  honed  Ryan’s 
countenance,  when  agitated  with  a lup- 
pofed  view  of  Duncan’s  body,  in  Macbeth, 

H A M L E T. 

What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? 

Mr.  Upton  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  have, 
in  reference  to  this  line,  quoted  the  dory 
of  the  Pherean  Tyrant,  who  quitted  the 
theatre  with  tears,  on  feeing  the  didrefs 
of  Hecuba  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Troades, 
To  this  dory  Mr.  Pope  alludes  in  his  pro  - 
logue to  Cato : 

Tyrants  no  more  their  favage  natures  kept, 

And,  foes  to  virtue,  wonder’d  how  they  wept. 


Upon 
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Upon  a line  in  this  fpeech  of  Hamlet, 
Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  that  there  muft 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
feveral  very  excellent  tragedians,  or  he 
would  not  have  formed  characters  fueh  as 
Hamlet,  Lear,  &c.  which  he  had  no 
profpeCt  of  feeing  reprefented  with  force 
and  propriety.  Mr.  Steevens  may  know 
that  the  principal  tragic  parts  of  Shak* 
ipeare  were  aCted  chiefly  by  Burbage  and 
Taylor.  Allen,  the  other  great  aCtor,  is 
not  in  the  lifts  of  Shakfpeare’s,  Ben  Jon- 
foil’s,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s, 
plays. 

IDEM. 

Remorfelefs,  treacherous , letchcrous,  kirtdlefs,  villain  ! 

Befides  the  jingle  of  letcherous  and 
treacherous , the  firft  is  become  almoft  ob- 
folete,  and,  in  compliance  with  modem 
manners,  flhould  be  omitted,  or  exchanged 
for  a word  lefs  offenftve. 


IDEM. 
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IDEM. 

— I have  heard* 

That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a play, 

Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene, 

Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 
They  have  proclaim’d  their  malefadlions. 

The  author  alludes  to  a known  ftory, 
that  was  recent  in  the  memory  of  thofe 
who  were  the  firft  fpeclators  of  this  tra- 
gedy ; and  is  recorded  by  T.  Heywood, 
in  his  Apology  for  Adtors,  publifhed  in 
1612.  ‘ The  comedians  belonging  to 

the  Earl  of  Suflex,  adted  a play  called 
Filer  Francis,  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk, 
in  which  the  Rory  of  a woman  was  re- 
prefented,  who,  to  enjoy,  unmolefted, 
the  company  of  a young  fellow,  had  mur- 
dered her  hufband  : Hie  is  brought  on  the 
Rage  as  haunted  by  his  ghofh — During 
the  exhibiton  of  this  play,  a woman,  who 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Lynn,  was  fo  ftruck 
with  what  die  faw  upon  the  ftage,  that 
(he  (hacked,  and  cried  out,  Oh  ! my 
hufband  ! my  hufband  ! Upon  the  peo- 
ple’s 
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pie’s  enquiring  the  reafon  of  this  exclama- 
tion, fne  confeffed,  that,  feveral  years 
before  that  time,  to  fecure  the  love  of  a 
certain  gentleman,  fhe  had  poifoned  her 
hufband,  whole  fearful  image  feemed  to 
appear  before  her  in  the  fbnpe  of  the  ghoft 
in  the  play.  The  woman  was  afterwards 
tried,  and  condemned  for  the  fact/  For 
the  truth  of  this  ftory,  Heywood  refers 
his  readers  to  the  records  of  Lynn  and 
many  living  witnefles. 

A more  recent  effect  of  ftage-reprefen- 
tation,  to  roufe  a fenfe  of  guilt  in  the 
mind  of  a fpedtator,  has  been  told  me 
w ith  fuch  proofs  of  authenticity  that  I 
cannot  diibelieve  it. 

Dr.  Barrowby  was,  many  years  fince, 
fent  for  to  attend  a young  lad  who  was  an 
apprentice  to  a tradefman  in  the  city  : he 
found  him  extremely  indifpofed  and  low- 
fpirited.  After  fome  queftions  alked  him 
by  the  doctor,  the  boy  faid,  his  diftemper 
was  owing  to  his  having  lately  feen  the 
tragedy  of  George  Barnwell.  His  cafe,  he 

faid. 
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faid,  referabled  Barnwell’s,  fo  far  as  the 
robbing  of  his  mailer ; and  this,  he  faid, 
laj  very  heavy  upon  his  mind. 

IDEM. 

I’ll  tent  him  to  the  quick. 

Dr.  Johnfon  interprets  tent  to  be  the 
fearching  his  confcience,  as  tents  are  ap- 
plied to  probe  wounds.  This  meaning  I 
ihall  not  contradict.  But  to  tent  is  a 
north-country  phrafe,  which  fignifies,  to 
look  to,  to  attend  to.  Ray,  from  Che  (hire 
Dialogues,  gives  this  proverb : I’ll  tent 
thee,  quoth  Wood that  is,  I’ll  watch 
thee  narrowly.  And  perhaps  this  meaning 
may  be  farther  confirmed  by  what  Hamlet 
afterwards  fays  to  Horatio,  in  the  next  aCt : 

For  I tny  eyes  will  rivet  fall  to  his. 

To  take  tent  is  a Scotch  phrafe,  at  this 
day,  for  advifing  a perfon  to  be  attentive 
to  a particular  bufinefs. 


Vol.  III. 
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IDE  M. 

The  play’s  the  thing 

Wherein  I’ll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  King. 

That  the  reprefentation  of  murder,  be- 
fore the  murderer,  will  not  always  pro- 
duce the  delired  effedt,  we  have  a remark- 
able inftance  in  the  ftory  of  Derby  and 
Fifher  : 

They  w'ere  two  gentlemen  very  inti- 
mately acquainted.  The  latter  was  a de- 
pendent on  the  former,  who  generoufly 
fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  living  as 
became  a man  of  birth  and  education.  But 
no  benefits  are  fufficient  to  bind  the  bafe 
and  the  ungrateful : after  parting,  one 

evening,  with  Mr.  Derby,  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  with  all  the  ufual 
marks  of  friendlhip,  Filhcr  contrived  to 
get  into  his  apartments,  with  an  intent 
to  rob  and  murder  his  friend.  This  he. 
unhappily  accomplished.  For  fome  time, 
no  fufpicion  fell  on  the  murderer  ; he  ap- 
peared, as  ufual,  in  all  public  places.  He 
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was  in  a fide-box  at  the  play  of  Hamlet ; 
and,  when  Wilks  uttered  that  part  of  the 
foliloquy,  which  fpoke  of  4 guilty  crea- 
tures fitting  at  a play,’  a lady  turned  about* 
and,  looking  at  him,  faid,  4 I wilh  the 
villain  who  murdered  Mr.  Derby  were 
here  !’  The  lady  and  Fiiher  were  {Han- 
gers to  each  other.  It  was  afterwards 
known,  that  this  was  the  man  who  had 
killed  his  friendi  The  perfons  prefent 
in  the  box  declared,  that  neither  the 
fpeech  from  the  ador,  nor  the  exclama- 
tion from  the  lady,  made  the  lead:  ex- 
ternal impreffioii  on  the  murderer.  Fiiher 
foon  after  efcaped  to  Rome,  where  he  pro- 
feiTed  himfelf  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
gained  an  afvlum.  About  five  and  twenty 
years  fince,  my  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
fon,  the  landfcape-painter,  law  Fiiher  at 
Rome,  and  fpoke  to  him.  He  was  then, 
I think,  one  of  the  cognofcenti,  and  a 
pitiu  re- dealer.* 

F 2 Since 

* Mr.  Derby  was  fbn  of  the  iecondary  in  the 
prothonotory’s  office. 
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Since  the  firft  ailing  of  this  tragedy,  the 
commentators  are  agreed  that  the  author 
made  many  additions  to  it  ; more  efpecial- 
ly,  it  is  thought,  relpedting  the  players, 
whofe  caufe  was  his  own,  and  which  he 
efpoufed  upon  the  general  topic  of  defence, 
that  it  was  not  only  not  malum  in  fe , but 
really  beneficial  to  lociety,  and  particularly 

in  the  detection  of  enormous  crimes. 

Hamlet,  we  fee,  puts  his  falvation  upon 
the  trial  of  his  uncle’s  guilt  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a play  ; he  places  more  confi- 
dence in  the  fuccefs  of  this  plot  than  in  a 
vifion  that  had  affumed  the  form  of  his 
noble  father.  But  this  was  not  all : a 
quarrel  had  arifen  between  Ben  Jonfon  and 
the  players  ; the  real  caufe  is  almoffc  un- 
known ; but  it  is  certain,  that  three  or 
four  of  his  pieces,  which  Ben  wrote  after 
his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  were 
acted  by  children.  One  of  them,  called 
the  Poetafter,  was  an  outrageous  fatire 
upon  Decker  and  feveral  of  the  actors.  I 
have  faid  fo  much  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  a 
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review  of  Jonfon’s  pieces,  that  I (hall  not 
here  take  up  much  of  the  reader’s  time.— 
Shakfpeare,  we  fee,  has  difcuffed  the  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
children  preferably  to  the  eftablilhed  come- 
dians, with  great  judgment  and  temper. 
And  I think  I can  perceive  fome  leflon  of 
caution,  given  to  Jonfon  and  others,  on 
account  of  their  affedted  contempt  of  the 
players  : ‘ You  had  better  have  a bad  epi- 
taph after  your  death,  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live,’  feems  to  be  of  this  kind. 
This  rupture  between  Jonfon  and  the 
players,  lalicd,  I believe,  from  159 9, 
till  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603. 
It  is  not  impoffible  but  that  King  James, 
who  loved  and  patronifed  theatrical  diver- 
lions,  by  the  perfonal  encouragement  he 
gave  to  Shakfpeare,  might  be  the  means  of 
reconciling  the  contending  parties.  We 
know  that  Shakfpeare  affifted  Jonfon  in 
writing  his  Sejanus  ; and  Dr.  Johnfon  and 
Dr.  Farmer  are  of  opinion,  that  Ben  wrote 
part  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Henry 
VIII.  The  ill  fate  of  Sejanus,  at  the 
F 3 Globe 
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Globe,  did  not  deter  Jonfon  from  giving 
the  fame  players  his  Fox  and  Alchemift. 
But  lo  capricious  was  his  temper,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  deferved  fuccels  of  thefe 
comedies,  he  employed  children  to  a£l  his 
Silent  Woman,  a piece  utterly  unfit,  I 
fbouid  think,  to  be  reprefented  by  any 
but  adlors  of  the  moft  eftablifhed  merit. 

In  the  fpeaking  of  this  impaffioned  foli- 
loquy,  Wilks  had  an  ample  field  todifplay 
the  warmth  of  his  difpofition.  The  adlor’s 
genuine  temper  fometimes  combines  itfelf 
fo  ftrongly  with  the  feelings  appropriated 
to  the  character,  that  the  feene  receives 
additional  advantage  from  it.  The  va- 
rious pafiions  of  the  fpeech  he  felt  with 
energy,  and  exprefled  with  vehemence ; to 
give  force  to  fenti  ment,  this  player  would 
fometimes  ftrike  the  fyllables  with  too 
much  ardour,  and,  in  the  judicious  ear, 
create  fomething  like  dififonance  rather 
than  harmony  ; but  this  was  not  frequent 
with  him. 

In  this  fituation  of  Hamlet,  Barry  was 
pleafingly  animated.  But  here  it  mult  be 

owned, 
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owned,  that  Garrick  rofe  fuperior  to  all 
competition  : his  felf-expoltulations,  and 
upbraidings  of  cowardice  and  pufillanimity, 
were  ftrongly  pointed,  and  blended  with 

y*C 

marks  of  contemptuous  indignation  ; the 
clefcription  of  his  uncle,  held  up  at  once  a 
portrait  of  horror  and  derifion.  When  he 
clofed  his  ftrong  paintings  with  the  epithet, 
kindkfs  villain ! a tear  of  anguifh  gave  a mod: 
pathetic  foftnefs  to  the  whole  paffionate 
ebullition.  One  ftrong  feature  of  Ham- 
let’s character  is  filial  piety  : this  Garrick 
prefc-rved  through  the  part.  By  reftoring 
a few  lines,  which  preceding  Hamlets 
had  omitted,  he  gave  a vigour,  as  well  as 
connection,  to  the  various  members  of  the 
foliloquy.  It  is  impoffible  to  forget  the 
more  than  common  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  his  action  and  change  of  voice 
commanded,  when  he  pronounced — 

— * — — I have  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a play 

and  the  following  lines  to  the  end  of  the 
a£t. 

F 4 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

'Treachery  of  Guildenjlern  and  Rofencraus .— 
Soliloquy  of  To  be  or  not  to  be. — Refem- 
blance  of  part  of  it  to  the  fentiments  oj  So- 
crates, in  his  Apology  to  the  Areopagus. — 
Greek  quotation. — Rutin  verfon.  Young  s 
Revenge.- — Whips  and  fcorns  of  time. — 
Mr.  Steevens.  — Quietus.  — Bodkin  ex- 
plained.— Wilks. — -His  utterance  of  To  be 
or  not  to  be — His  greatef  error  in  de- 
portment.— Garrick's  exprefjion — and  ac- 
tion.— AJjumed  madnefs  to  Ophelia,  by 
Garrick , Barry,  Sheridan,  Henderjon. — » 
Advice  to  the  players. — Perriwig-pated 
fellows. — Madame  Couvreur. — La  Clai- 
ron , Le  Kin.— Full-bottom  wigs  ;—worn 

till  1720. Addifon,  Congreve,  Wilks, 

Booth , and  Cibber  .—Macbeth  new-dreffed 
by  Macklin.— Ancient  and  modern  panto- 
mimes.- - Auguflus,  andPylades  the  mime.— 
Age  and  body  of  the  time.— - Tar  let  on  and 
Kemie. 
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Kempe. — Hippifley , Shuter,  King.- — Pin - 
kethmanand  Wilhs.--Odd agreement.- Anec- 
dote of  Pinkethman. — Henderfon's  excel- 
lence.— Horatio  and  Pylades. — Chorus. — 
Dr.  Hurd— -Mrs.  Montague  and  Mr.  Col- 
man.— Ridiculous  practice  of  f age-murder- 
ers,—Garrick's  unvaried  action.— Forefl 
of  featliers  and  a cry  of  players.-— Pad- 
dock  and  peacock.— Duty  too  bold  ex- 
plained.—Fear  perfonified.—The  King's  fo- 
liloquy.—  Keen,  Quin.—Hulet. — How  his 
audit  Hands .— Hamlet's  vindictive  temper. 
— Voltaire's  rat  happed  As  kill  a king. 

--None  wed  the  fecond  but  who  kill’d 
the  fir (k. ---Queen  charged  with  murder. — 
Takes  off  the  rofe,  &c.  explained  differ- 
ently from  Mr.  Steevens.—The  nature  of 
motion..— Several  paffages  attempted  to  be 
explained.— Two  pictures  in  little.-— Stage- 
trick  of  the  ador  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ghojl.—My  father,  in  his  habit,  as  he 
liv’d. — Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe- 
top,  explained.— Juft fufpicions,  in  Hamlet, 
of  his  two  fchool-fellows. — Merit  of  the 

fcene 
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fcene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother.  — Tay- 
lor, Betterton , Wilks,  Milward.  —Garrick. 
-—Barry.-- Sheridan.-  -Henderfon.— Smith. 
-—Lady  Slingsby.—Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam , Mrs.  Pritchard. 

Act  III.  Scene  I. 

The  King,  Queen,  See. 

GUILDENSTERN. 

But  with  a crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof, 

When  we  would  bring  him  to  fome  confeffion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

P'  ^HIS  fpeech  of  Guildenftern  contains 


a full  confirmation  of  the  bafenefs 
and  treachery  of  thefe  fchool-fellows  of 

J 

Hamlet,  who  betray  him,  as  far  as  lies 
in  their  power,  to  the  King.  In  their 
commerce  with  the  Prince,  they  feem  to 
have  nothing  in  view,  but  at  his  expence, 
with  the  lots  of  their  own  honour,  to  gain 
Juch  thanks  as  jits  a king's  remembrance. 
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To  be  or  not  to  be. 

This  celebrated  foiiloquy  will  be  admi- 
red, got  by  rote,  and  conftantly  repeated, 
by  all  perfons  of  tafte,  as  long  as  the  ex- 
igence of  our  language. 

Some  lines  of  this  fpeech  bear  fuch  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  an  argument,  relat- 
ing to  the  future  exiftence  of  the  foul,  in 
Plato’s  Apology  of  Socrates  before  the 
Areopagus,  that,  if  that  part  of  the  great 
Philofopher’s  works  had  been  trail  Hated  in- 
to Englifh  in  our  author’s  life-time,  I 
Should  have  imagined  he  had  thence  bor- 
rowed feveral  fentiments  in  the  foiiloquy. 
But,  in  Mr.  |Malone’s  accurate  lift  of  an- 
cient authors  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  Dia- 
logue of  Axiochus  is  the  only  part  of  Plato 
then  publifhed  in  Englifh. 

The  pafl'age,  in  this  author,  I refer  to, 
is  in  the  33d  fedtion  of  the  Apologia,  as 
follows  in  the  Greek.  Fofter’s  edit.  Ox. 
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Avoiv  ycc()  Saregov  for;  to  t&vxvxi'  vj  vag 
oiov  [zvjOiv  sivai,  ftvjS’  oucr^fjcriv  [Avjde^ixv  [Aleves 

S%iiV  TOV  Ti^VZUTX,  VJ  XCCTX  TCi  Xsyo^SVX  jWg TX- 

CoXv,  Tig  rvyvoivei  x <tol  kcci  fjtBTOiKvjtrig  Tvjg  1 pu%ijg 
TV  T07TV  TV  6V§6V$£  Big  CtWoV  T07T0Um  ZOCt  61TB  $7] 

jjLyjdepiu  <zi<rd-vj<rig  bttiv,  crAA’  oiov  V7rv<gh  bttbiSuv 
ng  koiSbv  Scov  ysf  oveeg  [zvjdsv  ogx,  ^xvuaiTiov  xsg- 
«!©>  xv  eiv;  0 $xvxt@*. 

Mors  enim  necejfe  ejl  fit  alterum  de  duo- 
bus  : ut  aut  in  nihilum  redeat,  et  omnes 
omnino  fenfius  amittat  mortuus ; aut, 
quemadmodum  dicitur,  in  alium  quendam 
locum  ex  bis  locis  morte  migretur,  Et 
live  fenfius  extinguitur,  morfque  ei  forano 
fimilisefi:  qui  nonnunquam  fine  vifis  lorn- 
niorum  placatifiimam  quietem  affert,  im-* 
rnqnfum  fane  lucrum  eft  emori. 

The  9 ■a,'jf*oc,<riov  xepSogof  the  original  fieems 
to  apfwer  fully  to  our  author’s  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  vjijhed  for.  The  reft 
of  the  faction,  though  admirable,  is  different 
in  argument  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fioliloquy.  But  Dr.  Young  has,  in  his 
Revenge,  taken  advantage  of  a noble  fienti- 

ment 
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lnent  of  Socrates,  who  pleafes  himfelf 
with  the  idea  of  meeting,  in  the  other 
world,  the  (hades  of  Minos,  Rhadaman- 

thus,  yR'Cus,  Triptolemus,  &C. So 

Alonzo,  in  the  fourth  a<R  of  the  Revenge, 

Death  joins  us  to  the  great  majority  ! 

’Tis  to  be  born  to  Platos  and  to  Cselars  : 

’Tis  to  be  great  for  ever  ! 

HAMLET. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time  ? 

Notwithftanding  all  the  learned  com- 
mentators have  faid  on  thefe  words,  it 
feems  to  me  very  obvious,  that,  without 
any  particular  alluiion  to  his  own  age,  the 
author  meant  a general  fentiment  concern- 
ing fuch  common  wrongs  and  afflictions  to 
which  life*  and  efpecially  long  life,  is  ever 
expofed. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  addition  to  his  large 
note  on  this  quotation,  allures  us,  that 
there  was  more  illiberal  private  abufe,  and 
peevilh  fatire,  published  in  the  reigns  of 

Queen 
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Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  that* 
in  any  other  age,  except  the  prefent. 

This  is  not  very  clear  to  me  : but  hap- 
py is  the  man,  who  can,  with  a good 
conlcience,  affirm,  he  never  was  guilty  of 
the  bafe  practice  of  wounding  the  fair  re- 
putation of  others,  or  of  difturbing  the 
peace  of  families  by  malicious  and  ranco- 
rous {lander.  The  propagation  of  obloquy, 
to  gain  wealth  and  preferment,  may  ad- 
mit of  fome  exculpation ; but,  of  all 
abufe,  that  which  is  fpontaneous  and  un- 
provoked is  the  mofl  unaccountable. 

What  does  Mr.  Steevens  think  of  a gen- 
tleman, who,  when  at  his  country-feat, 
found  no  amufement  fo  pleafing  as  writing 
libels  upon  his  neighbours,  and  throwing 
them  over  their  garden-walls,  with  the 
malevolent  defign  of  tormenting  thofe  who 
had  never  offended  him  ? 

IDE  M. 

Himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 

"W  irh  a bare  bodkin 


The 
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The  word  quietus  is  well  explained, 
from  good  authority,  by  Mr.  Steevens. — > 
But  to  inftance  a Roman  dagger  for  a bodkin , 
when  the  author  moft  certainly  means  the 
fmalleft  inftrument  of  deftru&ion  that 
can  be  ufed,  is  furely  a very  great  miiap- 
plication  of  criticifm.  Skinner  explains 
bodkin  to  be  crinium  incerniculum , feu  dij- 
cerniculum ; acus  crinalis , a hair  pin  or  a 
needle , which,  if  properly  applied,  would 
difpatch  a man  as  foon  as  a dagger  or  a 
fword.  All  the  authorities,  produced  in 
this  place  to  authenticate  the  application 
of  the  word  bodkin  as  fynonimous  to  dag- 
ger, or Jiilletto , ferve  only  to  miflead  the 
reader. 

Wilks  fpoke  this  foliloquy  with  a plead- 
ing melancholy  of  countenance,  and  grave 
delpondency  of  action.  He  was  lefs  Ikilful 
in  the  utterance  of  fentiment  than  paffion. 
His  greateft  fault,  in  deportment,  proceeded 
from  his  aptnefs  to  move  or  fhift  his  ground 
too  frequently  It  was  faid  of  him,  by  a 
fourcr  itic,  that  he  could  never  ftand  ftill.— 

This 
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This  fault  he  never  could  entirely  free 
himfelf  from,  though  often  put  in  mind 
of  it. 

Barry,  not  having  middle  tones  in  his 
voice,  could  not  give  the  requifite  grave 
energy  to  fentiment ; he  was  therefore 
obliged,  in  fome  lituations  of  character, 
to  raife  his  powers  of  fpeech  above  their 
ordinary  tone;  Garrick,  by  an  expreffive 
countenance  and  flexible  voice,  gave  full 
force  to  the  profound  reflections  of  this  me- 
ditation on  futurity,  which  he  purfued; 
through  all  their  progrefs,  with  exquifitc 
iudgment  and  addrefs. 

IDEM. 

. Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 

Ee  ail  my  fins  remember’d. 

This,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  a touch  of 
nature ; for  Hamlet,  on  the  fight  of  Ophe- 
lia, does  not  recoiled!  himfelf ; he  forgets 
that  he  was  to  perfonate  the  madman. — 
It  is  very  true ; for  it  was  not  pofiible 

that 
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that  he  could,  after  fuch  folemn  fenti- 
ments,  a {fume  immediately  a perfonated 
character.  He  does  not  affedl  infanity,  it 
Should  be  obferved,  till  Ophelia  offers  to 
return  his  love-prefents.  This  awakens 
him  into  a fenfe  of  his  fituatio.. ; as,  from 
that  circumffance,  he  muff  conclude,  that 
her  behaviour  to  him  was  regulated  by  her 
father,  and  perhaps  with  the  King’s  con- 
currence, 

IDEM. 

Virtue  cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we 
fhall  relilh  of  it. 

‘ Notwithffanding  all  our  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,  the  ffn  of  our  firit  parents 
will  be  predominant,’ 

IDEM. 

To  a nunnery  go. 

The  affumed  madnefs  with  Ophelia  was, 
hy  Garrick,  in  my  opinion,  made  too 
Vol.  Ill,  G boiide- 
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boifterous.  He  fhould  have  remembered, 
that  he  was  reafoning  with  a young  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  profeffed  the  tendernefs  of 
paflion.  Wilks  retained  enough,  of  dif- 
guii'ed  madnefs  ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
preferved  the  feelings  of  a lover  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  gentleman.  Barry  was  not 
fo  violent  as  Garrick,  and  was  confequently 
nearer  to  the  intention  of  the  author. 
Sheridan,  Smith,  and  Henderfon,  have 
all,  in  this  fcene,  avoided  a manner  too 
outrageous. 

Scene  II. 

Hamlet  and  the  Players. 

HAMLET. 

Speak  the  fpeech,  &c. 

J have  always  confidered  the  advice  of 
Hamlet  to  the  Players  as  Shakfpeare’s  le- 
gacy of  love  to  his  fellows,  the  comedians. 
Such  he  called  them  in  his  life-time,  and^ 
fuch  he  termed  fome  of  them  in  his  will. 
Wilks,  I believe,  never  fpoke  it ; and  I con- 
jecture 
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ie&ure  it  was  omitted,  from  the  death  of 
Betterton,  till  the  good  tafte  of  Garrick  re- 
vived it.  The  rules  were  fuch  as  became 
the  mouth  of  a.confummate  mailer  in  his 
profeffion. 

IDE  M. 

Oh  ! it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a robuflious  * 
perrlwlg-patcd  fellow  tear  a paffion  to  tatters. 

Long  is  the  period  before  taile  and 
judgment  can  prevail  over  eilablifhed  cuf- 
tom,  be  it  ever  fo  erroneous. 

The  firil  French  adtrefs,  who  intro- 
duced a remarkable  change  in  the  female 
theatrical  habit,  was  Madame  Couvreur.  * 
To  the  body  of  the  robe  fhe  added  a long 
and  majeftic  train,  more  conformable  to 
the  antique.  But  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
on  the  French  ilage,  were  as  abfurdly  ha- 
bited as  the  heroines.  Scipio,  Caefar,  and 
Brutus,  wore  indeed  the  ancient  cuirafs 
andbuikins  ; but  their  heads  were  covered 
with  French  hats,  and  adorned  with  large 
plumes  of  feathers.  La  Clairon  and  Le 
G 2 Kin, 


* This  celebrated  aftrefs,  the  generous  miftrefs 
of  Count  Sax,  died  in  1730. 
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Kin,  from  a love  to  the  art,  which  they 
cultivated  with  a fuperior  tafte,  have  en- 
tirely altered  the  old  mode  of  dreffing,  and 
rendered  it  more  conformable  to  the  cof- 
tume. 

The  heads  of  the  Englilh  adlors  were, 
for  a long  time,  covered  with  large  full- 
bottomed  perriwigs,  a fafhion  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  was 
not  entirely  difufed  in  public  till  about 
the  year  i 720.  Addifon,  Congreve,  and 
Steele,  met  at  Button’s  cofFee-houfe,  in 
large,  flowing,  flaxen,  wigs  ; Booth,  Wilks, 
and  Cibber,  when  full-drefled,  wore  the 
fame.  Till  within  thefe  twenty-five  years, 
our  Tamerlanes  and  Catos  had  as  much 
hair  on  their  heads  as  our  judges  on  the 
bench.— — Booth  was  a claffical  fcholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  polite  arts  •, 
he  was  converfant  with  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  with  bufls,  coins,  &c.  nor 
could  he  approve  fuch  a violation  of  pro- 
priety  : but  his  indolence,  got  the  better  of 
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his  good  tafte,  and  he  became  a conformift 
to  a cuftom  which  he  defpifed.  I have  been 
told,  that  he  and  Wilks  beftowed  forty 
guineas  each  on  the  exorbitant  thatching 
of  their  heads.  We  have,  at  length,  eman- 
cipated ourfelves  from  the  ufual  mode  of 
ornamenting  our  heroes,  and  are  coming 
nearer  to  truth  and  nature.  The  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  would  have  been  ftili  drefled  in 
modern  habits,  if  the  good  tafie  of  Mr. 
Macklin  had  not  introduced  the  old  High- 
land military  habit.  Is  it  not  an  abfolute 
contradiction  to  common  fenfe,  that  the 
play  of  Hamlet  fhould  in  drefs  be  moder- 
nized, and  the  King  of  Denmark  wear  an 
order  which  was  inflituted  feveral  hundred 
years  after  the  aCtion  of  the  tragedy  ? It 
is  but  within  thefe  twenty  years,  that  the 
plays  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII. 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  principal 
characters  being  dreffed  with  propriety, 
though  differently  from  all  the  reft.  Fal- 
ftaff  was,  till  very  lately,  an  unique  in 

drefs  as  well  as  character. 
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IDEM. 

Inexplicable  dumb  fliows  and  noife. 

Thofe  dumb  reprefentations,  as  they  are 
well  explained,  from  authority,  by  Mr, 
Steevens,  did  not  referable  either  ancient 
or  modern  pantomimes.  The  ancient 
mimes  were  fo  expert  at  the  reprefentation 
of  thought  by  action,  that,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  became  greater  favourites  with 
the  people  of  Rome,  than  the  comedians 
themfelves.  Some  of  them  had  the  art 
to  reprefent  the  aCtion  of  an  entire  play, 
fuch  as  the  Hercules  furens,  to  the  delight 
and  aftonifhment  of  the  fpeCtators.  So 
great  a darling  of  the  Romans  was  Py- 
lades,  in  reprefentmg  characters  by 
dancing  with  emotion,  that,  it  is  faid,  Au- 
guftus  reconciled  the  people  to  many  difa- 
greeable  imports,  by  recalling  him  from 
banifhment;  a penalty  he  had  incurred  by 
pointing  to  a fpeCtator,  with  his  finger, 
w ho  had  clifpleafed  him, 
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IDEM. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 

his  form  and  preffure. 

From  acting,  Hamlet  is  infenfihly 
drawn  into  a partial  defcription  of  drama- 
tic fable.  I think,  with  fubmiffion  to  Dr. 
Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens,  that  ‘ the  age 
and  body  of  the  time’  means  the  particu- 
lar vices  and  follies  of  the  age  we  live  in  ; 
to  cor  reel  thefe  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  dra- 
matic poet.  In  Ariftophanes,  and  other 
ancient  dramatics,  the  moral  and  political 
hiftory  of  their  times  might  have  been 
partly  traced.  In  Shakfpeare,  Ben  Jon- 
fon,  Fletcher,  and  Maffinger,  well  un- 
derftood,  we  might  find  actions  pourtrayed 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

IDEM. 

And  let  thofe  that  play  your  Clowns,  fpeak  no 
more  than  is  fet  down  for  them, 

Tarleton  and  Kempe,  who  were  excel- 
lent comic  actors  in  our  author’s  days,  and 
G 4 generally 
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generally  perfonated  the  Fool,  or  Clown, 
were  men  of  ready  wit  and  flowing  hu- 
mour. They  flood  in  need  of  a curb  to 
the  wild  fallies  of  their  exuberant  fancy, 
which  Shakfpeare  here  prefents  them. 

It  muff  be  confefied,  that  the  aCtors, 
termed  low  comedians,  are  too  guilty  of 
adding  to  their  author’s  text.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  happens,  that  the  wit,  or 
happy  imagination  of  the  aCtor,  is  of 
fervice  to  the  fituation  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  unexpectedly  gives  a relief 
or  embellifhment  to  that  which  would 
otiierwife  be  negleCted,  or  perhaps  difap- 
proved, 

A ..e  contrary  practice  is,  however, 
much  more  common.  Hippifley  not  fel- 
dom  in  this  point  offended,  Shuter  oft- 
ener.  King  rarely,  Jonfon  and  Wefton 
fcarcely  ever  ; but  Will.  Pinkethman,  of 
rr  airy  memory,  was  infuch  full  pofteflion 
of  the  galleries,  that  he  would  hold  dif- 
courle  with  them  for  feveral  minutes.  To 

fine 
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fine  him  for  this'  fault  was  in  vain  ; he 
could  not  abandon  it,  and  the  managers 
were  too  generous  to  curtail  him  of  his 
income.  At  length,  I was  told,  he  and 
Wilks  came  to  this  whimfical  agreement: 
Pinkey  confented,  that  whenever  he  was 
guilty  of  correfponding  with  the  gods,  he 
fhould  receive,  on  his  back,  three  fmart 
ftrokes  of  Bob  Wilks’s  cane. — This  fine, 
however,  was,  I believe,  never  exacted. 
I fhall  give  the  reader  one  fpecimen  of  his 
unfeafonable  drollery. 

In  tiie  play  of  the  Recruiting  Officer, 
Wilks  was. the  Captain  Plume,  and  Pink- 
ethman  one  of  the  Recruits.  The  Cap- 
tain, when  he  enlifted  him,  alked  his 
name  : inftead  of  anfwering  as  he  ought, 
Pinkey  replied,  4 Why  ! don’t  you  know 
my  name.  Bob  ? I thought  every  fool  had 
known  that !’  Wilks,  in  rage,  whifpered 
to  him  the  name  of  the  Recruit,  Thomas 
Appletree.  The  other  retorted  aloud, 
4 Thomas  Appletree ! Thomas  Devil ! my 
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name  is  Will.  Pinkethman  and,  imme- 
diately addreffing  an  inhabitant  of  the  up- 
per regions,  he  Laid,  4 Hark  you,  friend  : 

don’t  you  know  my  name?’ ‘ Yes, 

Matter  Pinkey  (Taid  a refpondent)  we 
know  it  very  well.’  The  play-houfe  was 
now  in  an  uproar  ; the  audience,  at  firtt, 
enjoyed  the  petulant  folly  of  Pinkethman 
and  the  dittrefs  of  Wilks ; but,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  joke,  it  grew  tirefome, 
and  Pinkey  met  with  his  deferts,  a very 
fevere  reprimand  in  a hifs ; and  this  mark 
of  difpleafure  he  changed  into  applaufe,  by 
crying  out,  with  a countenance  as  melan- 
choly as  he  could  make  it,  in  a loud  and 
nafal  twang,  OcJfo ! 1 fear  I am  wrong ! 

To  the  honour  of  the  prefent  race  of 
comic  adtors,  it  mutt  be  laid,  that  they 
feidom  indulge  themfelves  in  adding  their 
own  to  the  author’s  fenfe.  Men  of  abili- 
ties they  generally  are  ; and,  as  fuch,  of- 
ten fuggeft  fallies  of  pleafantry,  and  fitua- 
tions  of  humour  to  the  authors  behind  the 
curtain,  and  not  feidom  contribute  to  the 

mirth 
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mirth  and  gaiety  of  the  fcene  by  their 
ingenuity. 

In  giving  inftrudtions  to  his  own  fociety, 
there  is  fome  delicacy  required  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  actor,  who,  in  the  perfon 
of  a prince,  takes  upon  him  to  ceniure 
and  reform  their  errors.  Mr.  Garrick  de- 
livered thefe  theatrical  precepts  with  much 
force  and  propriety  ; but  he  did  not  ac- 
company them  with  the  condefcending 
quality  expedted  from  the  high-bred  man 
of  rank.  Pie  rather  fuftained  the  office 
of  a ftage- manager,  and  confummate  miter 
of  the  art,  than  that  of  the  generous 
friend,  and  princely  monitor.  Mr.  Plcn- 
derfon  has,  in  this  fcene,  lefs  of  the  pe- 
dagogue and  more  of  the  gentleman. 

IDEM. 

Horatio,  thou  art  e’en  a?  juft  a man 
As  e’er  my  corjverfation  met  withal* 


The 
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The  warm  and  pathetic  addrefs  of  Ham- 
let to  his  friend,  is,  I think,  not  unlike 
that  of  Oreftes  to  Pylades  in  the  Eledtra 
of  Euripides  : 

TluXcu^tj,  ere  ye  Jjj  tt^wtov  cui§/>a7rav  eyco 

TIkttgv  voj/,i^co  xoii  qiXov  fcevov  eptoi,  k.  t.  X. 

Thee,  Oh  my  Pylades,  I deem  the  firfl 
Of  men  for  thy  fidelity  and  friendfhip, 

And  my  unfever’d  comrade  ! 

Wodhull’s  Tranflation. 

HAMLET. 

I mull  be  idle. 

c If  T am  obferved  to  converfe  with  you 
ferioufly,  my  plot  will  be  difconcerted ; 
I muft  therefore  re-afl'ume  madnefs.’ 

ROSENCRAUS. 

They  (the  players)  Hay  upon  your  patience. 

4 Submiffively,  or  on  fufferance,  they 
attend  your  commands.’ 


H A M 
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HAMLET. 

Be  not  you  afhamed  to  fhew,  and  they  will  tell 
you  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Steevens  reproves  the  author,  for 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  unbe- 
coming expreffions  during  his  perfonated 
madnefs.  But  it  has  been  noticed,  by 
thofe  who  have  vifited  the  cells  of  luna- 
tics, that  females,  the  mod:  remarkable 
for  modefty,  have,  in  their  infanity, 
thrown  out  very  indecent  and  unbecoming 
expreffions.  In  her  madnefs,  the  innocent 
Ophelia  chants  fcraps  of  fuch  fongs  as 
would  not  have  entered  into  her  mind 
when  in  her  perfect  fenfes. 

OPHELIA. 

You  are  as  good  as  a chorus , my  lord. 

Shakfpeare  knew  little  of  the  ancient 
chorus , What  he  fo  terms  of  his  own, 
is  always  in  the  fhape  of  a prologue.  The 
learned  B,  jonfon  has,  in  his  Cataline,  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  the  Ghoff  of  Sylla  in  a rhiming 
kind  of  exordium  or  prologue  ; to  which 
he  has  added  four  odes,  to  be  fung  Be- 
tween the  adls,  as  chorus , in  various  une- 
qual meafure. 

Milton,  in  his  chorus  to  Samfon  Asx>=» 
niftes,  is  the  genuine  imitator  of  AEfchy- 
lus  and  Sophocles.  Mr.  Mafon  has,  by. 
his  enchanting  poetry,  in  his  mufical  odes 
to  Elfrida  and  Caradtacus,  almoft  furprifed- 
the  public  into  a tafle  for  that  part  of  the 
ancient  tragedy. 

Though  it  does  not  become  me  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  champions,  for 
and  againfl  the  chorus , the  learned  Dr. 
Hurd  and  Mrs.  Montague,  is  in  the  right ; 
yet  I cannot  help  leaning  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Colman,  who,  in  his  notes  to  his 
happy  tranflation  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poe- 
try, obferves, ‘ That  if  a chorus  be 

really  neceffary,  our  dramas,  like  thofe  of 
the  ancients,  fhould  be  rendered  wholly 
mufical.  The  dances  alfo  will  then  claim 

their 
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their  place,  and  the  p retentions  of  Veftris 
and  Noverre  mu  ft  be  admitted  as  claffical. 
Such  a fpedtacle,  if  not  more  natural  than 
the  modern,  would  at  leaft  be  confiftent ; 
but  to  introduce  a groupe  of  fpeclatoriai 
aftors,  lome  fpeaking  in  one  part  of  the 
drama  and  tinging  in  another,  is  as  ftrange 
and  incoherent  a medley,  and  full  as  un- 
claffical,  as  the  dialogue  and  airs  in  the 
Beggar’s  Opera.’ 

HAMLET. 

Begin,  murderer ; leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 
begin. 

This  contains  a cenfure  upon  the  cuftom 
of  certain  aftors,  who  were  call  into 
the  parts  of  confpirators,  traitors,  and 
murderers,  who  ufed  to  difguife  themfelves 
in  large  black  wigs,  and  diftort  their  fea- 
tures, in  order  to  appear  terrible ; in 
fhort,  to  difcover  that  which  their  art 
(hould  teach  them  to  conceal.  I have  feen 
Hippifley  a£t  the  fir  ft  murderer  in  Mac- 
beth : his  face  was  made  pale  with  chalk, 
diftingififhed  with  large  whitkers,  and  a 

long 
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long  black  wig.*  This  cuftom,  of  dr  effing 
fo  prepofteroufly  the  hateful  implements 
of  the  tragic  fcene,  is  now  almoff  worn 

out. 

IDE  M. 

I could  interpret  between  you  and  your  lover,  if  1 
could  fee  the  puppet  dallying. 

That  is,  * I could  a£t  the  part  of  mafter 
of  the  puppet-Ihow,  and  interpret  both 
for  you  and  your  lover,  jf  I faw  the  leaft 
prelude  of  amorous  inclination.’ 

I DE  M. 

For  fome  muft  laugh,  while  lome  muft:  weep ; 

Thus  runs  the  world  away. 

In  the  uttering  of  this  line  and  a half,  it 
was  Garrick’s  conffant  practice  to  pull  out 
a white  handkerchief,  and,  walking  about 
the  ffage,  to  twirl  it  round  with  vehe- 
mence. This  aflion  can  incur  no  juft 
cenfure,  except  from  its  conftant  repeti- 
tion. He,  of  all  the  players  I ever  knew, 

gave 

% Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Tatler,  very  happily  ridi- 
cules this  praftice.  In  the  inventory  of  a play- 
houfe,  he  enumerates  a murderer’s  Whifkers  in  a 
band-box. 
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gave  the  greateft  variety  to  aCtion  and 
deportment ; nor  could  I help  wondering, 
that  fo  great  an  artift  Should,  in  this  in- 
stance, tie  himfelf  down  to  one  particular 
mode,  when  his  Situation  would  admit  of 
fo  many.  The  conforming  to  an  uni- 
form method  of  aCtion  makes  the  whole 
appear  a leffon  got  by  rote  rather  than 
the  effort  of  genuine  feeling. 

IDEM. 

Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a for eji  of feather s,  get  me  % 
fellowfhip  in  a cry  of  players  P 

HORATIO. 

Half. 

HAMLET. 

A whole  one. 

The  forejl  of  feathers  alludes  to  large 
plumes  of  feathers  which  the  old  aCtors 
wore  on  their  heads  in  characters  of  he- 
roifm  and  dignity.  This  practice  was 
adopted  at  the  Restoration,  and  continued 
in  force  till  Mr.  Garrick’s  asra  of  manage- 
ment. His  fuperior  tafte  got  rid  of  the 
incumbrance. 

Vol.  III.  H Cry 
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Cry  of  players  is,  as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves, 
a company  of  comedians.  The  old  aclors  di- 
vided their  profits  into  equal  or  unequal 
fhares,  according  to  their  leveral  degrees  of 
merit.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a very  indifferent 
performer,  by  his  talents  as  a writer,  gained 
an  equal,  if  not  a fuperior,  portion  of  the 
furplus.  It  likewife  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, that  a man,  who  had  no  other 
defert  than  furnifhing  a large  part  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  fcenes,  and  other  decora- 
tions, claimed  a confiderable  part  of  the  j 
treafure.  Tucca,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Poetaf- 
ter,  calls  one  of  the  lower  adtors  cfhree- 
Shares. 

This  cuftom  of  portioning  out  the  in- 
come of  the  theatre  into  parts,  fubfifted  | 
long  amongft  the  French  comedians,  and 

is,  I believe,  pradlifed  to  this  day. 

Downs,  in  his  Stage-Hiftory,  informs  us, 
that  the  principal  adlors  of  the  king’s  thea- 
tre, in  Drury-lane,  Hart,  Mohun,  &c.- 
on  an  annual  divifion  of  their  profits,  gain- 
ed lometimes  loool.  each. 
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IDEM. 

A very,  very,  peacock. 

Notwithftanding  the  very  plaufible  read- 
ing of paddock,  in  head  of  peacock,  propofed 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
with  Mr.  Pope,  that  Shakfpeare  alluded  to 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  birds,  who 
preferred  that  vain,  gaudy,  foolifh  bird, 
the  peacock , to  the  eagle,  in  their  choice  of 
a king.  The  word  paddock , afterwards 
introduced  by  Hamlet  in  the  fcene  with  his 
mother,  I think  proves  nothing.  To  in- 
force  his  argument  of  her  guilt,  and  to 
difplay  the  deformity  as  well  as  abfurdity 
of  her  conduct,  he  there  compares  his 
uncle  to  the  moft  difagreeable  and  dil- 
pleafng  objedl  in  nature* 

GUI  I.  DENSTERN. 

If  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly. 

This  anfwer  to  Hamlet’s  quellion,  of 
*Why  do  you  go"  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me!’  which  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
ludicrous,  but  objurgative,  (for  he  keeps  no 
meafures  with  his  old  fchool-fellows)  feems 
H 2 to 
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to  include  a fort  of  reproach.  ‘ If,  in 
delivering  the  meffages  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  I have  fhewn  too  great  boldnefs, 
my  refpedt  to  you,  in  Handing  out  of  the 
way,  that  you  might  with  more  eafe 
receive  the  flute,  will  certainly  be  inter- 
preted ill  manners.’  And  here  I am  glad  to 
find  my  opinion  partly  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Tyrrwhit.  But  the  ‘movement  of  Guil- 
denftern  appeared,  to  Hamlet,  as  infidious 
as  the  conduct  of  thefe  courtiers  in  the 
fecond  a£t,  when  one  of  them,  inftead  of 
anfwering  a queftion  directly,  fays  to  the 
other,  What  fay  you?  which  is  as  much  as 
to  fay,  ’ Shall  I fpeak  the  truth,  or  tell 
a lie  ?’ 

KING. 

For  we  will  fetters  put  about  this  fear. 

Fear  is  here  perfonified,  as  in  Homer* 
when  it  is  made  the  concomitant  of  other 
terrible  companions  of  war. 


There 
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There  is,  in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy,  a paf- 
iage,  where  the  unhappy  Afpafia  gives 
diredions  to  Aritiphila,  to  weave  in  needle- 
work a ftorm  and  fhipwreck ; in  which 
the  word  fear  is  beautifully  perfonified,  and 
to  be  underflood  much  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  in  Hamlet : 

In  this  place  work  a quickfand  ; 

And,  over  it,  a lhallow  fmiling  water, 

And  his  Ihip  ploughing  it.  And  then  a fear : 

Do  that  fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Maid’s  Tragedy,  A£t  IL 

KING. 

Oh  ! my  offence  is  rank  ! 

The  King  is  juft  come  from  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  play  ; where  he  has  been 
{truck  with  compundion,  from  viewing 
the  fame  ad  reprefented  on  the  fcene 
which  he  had  himfelf  committed.  His 
coming  on  with  the  two  courtiers,  and  the 
interruption  of  Polonius,  are  aukward 
incumbrances  to  his  fituation,  and  I think 
H 3 mine- 
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unneceffary,  as  the  fending  Hamlet  to 
England  had  been  determined  by  the  King 
in  a preceding  fcene,  and  Polonius  had 
already  told  his  mailer  he  would  be  at- 
tentive to  what  Ihould  pafs  between  Ham- 
let and  his  mother. 

Notwithfranding  this  admirable  folilo- 
quy  or  the  King  defcrihes  the  ftruggles  of 
confcience  without  contrition,  and  a dread 
of  future  punifhment  without  remorfe  or 
penitence,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
requires  a very  judicious  fpeaker,  yet  the 
part  of  the  King  appears  fo  odious,  that 
the  principal  actors  generally  Ihun  it,  as 
the  reprefentation  of  a low  and  inlidious 
villain,  who  wants  fpirit  to  fupport  his 
affumed  rank  with  dignity,  and  maintain 
his  ufurpation  by  courage.  Yet  there  are 
fome  lituations  of  Claudius  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  adtor.  His  behaviour 
during  the  acting  of  the  play  before  him, 
and  the  evident  figns  of  guilt  which  he 
ought  to  Ihew  in  his  countenance,  require  ! 

a Ikilful 
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a fkilful  exhibition  of  confcious  terror. 
Whoever  is  able  to  do  juftice  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  this  foliloquy,  and  paint  the 
horror  of  guilt  refulting  from  the  dread  of 
a future  reckoning,  will  be  amply  reward- 
ed by  his  auditors. 

Some  eminent  adtors,  fuch  as  Keen, 
Quin,  and  Hulet,  have  not  difdained  to 
reprefen t this  character.  When  Ryan, 
at  Lmcoln’s-inn-fields  theatre,  appeared 
in  Hamlet,  to  give  ftrength  to  the  play, 
Quin  and  Walker  adfed  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  King  and  Horatio,  and  retained 
them  from  1719  to  1734. 

H A M LET.' 

And  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven  ? 

Hamlet  was  now  confirmed,  (by  that 
proof  on  which  he  m,oft  relied,  the  figns 
of  guilt  in  the  King’s  behaviour  at  the 
play)  that  the  vifion  he  had  feen  was  no 
devil. — Of  this  he  is  well  fatisfied  ; for  he 
fays  he  will 

H 4 
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Take  tlie  Ghoft’s  word  for  a thoufand  pounds. 

That  the  author  fhould  now  make  him 
forget  what  the  Ghoft  had  related  to  him, 
of  his  confinement  in  purgatory,  is  a little 
iurprifing.  The  whole  foliloquy  is  more 
reprehenfibie,  perhaps,  than  any  part  of 
Shakfpeare’s  works.  The  deferring  the 
punifhment  of  the  King  at  his  devotions, 
left  his  foul  ftiouid  go  to  heaven,  is  not 
only  Shocking,  but  highly  improbable ; 
and  is,  befides,  a poor  contrivance  to  delay 
the  cataftrophe  till  the  laft  adl.  The  firft 
aft  or  who  rejected  this  horrid  foliloquy 
was  Mr.  Garrick. 

IDEM. 

How  now  ? a rat ! dead  for  a ducket,  dead  ! 

This  line  has  given  occafion  to  an  abfurd 
charge  of  Voltaire  againft  this  tragedy.— 

4 Hamlet  (fays  this  writer)  kills  the  fa- 
ther of  his  miftrefs,  on  fuppofition  that 
it  was  a rat  which  he  deftroyed.’  Had  he 

read 
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read  the  play,  or  underftood  the  text  if  he 
had  read  it,  he  would  have  known,  that 
Hamlet  imagined  the  perfon  he  had  killed 
was  the  King  himfelf.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  error  into  which  this  great  mail 
has  fallen  refpedling  this  play.  The  af* 
fumed  madnefs  of  Hamlet  he  calls  real : 
Hamlet  y devient  fou  dans  la  fee onde  aide. 
’The  King,  £>ueen,  and  Hamlet,  drink  to- 
gether on  the  fiage.  The  actors fing  together, 
quarrel,  and  fight.  It  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing,  that  a man  who  had  been  feve- 
ral  years  in  England,  and  had  written 
letters  in  our  language,  could  be  fo  groffly. 
miftaken.  To  fuppofe  him  the  inventor 
of  thefe  falfe  criminations,  would  be  to 
degrade  genius  too  much.  Mrs.  Montague 
has,  by  an  incomparable  defence  of  our 
author,  defeated  the  weak  attempts  of 
this  envious  but  brilliant  Frenchman,  to 
blaft  the  laurels  of  our  great  poet. 

U E E N. 

As  kill  a king  ? 

I cannot, 
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I cannot,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  fuppofe 
this  interrogation  of  the  Queen  as  a hint 
to  the  auditors  that  fhe  had  no  concern  in 
the  murder  of  her  hulband.  The  words 
are  abfolutely  equivocal,  and  may  be  a 
proof  of  her  guilt  as  well  as  her  innocence. 
The  Ghoft  had  charged  her  with  being 
won  to  the  luff  of  his  brother  and  mur- 
derer ; there  he  flopped,  and,  with  the 
moft  pathetic  tendernefs,  cautions  Ham- 
let not  to  think  of  punifhing  his  mother, 
but  to  leave  her  to  heaven  and  her  con- 
fcience.  But  there  is  one  paftage  in  the 
play  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
which  brings  the  guilt  of  murder  home 
to  Hamlet’s  mother.  The  Player-Queen 
fays,  among  other  profeflions  of  inviolable 
con  ft  an  cy,  

In  fecond  hufband  let  me  be  accnrfl  ! 

None  wed  the  fecond  but  who  kill’d  the  firft ! 

Thefe  lines  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  put 
into  the  old  fable,  by  Hamlet,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  probe  the  mind  of  the  Queen  ; and 

his 
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his  immediate  reflection  on  her  behavi- 
our plainly  proves  that  they  flung  her  to 
the  quick  ; ‘ That’s  wormwood  !’ 

HAMLET. 

— — Takes  off  the  rofe 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 

And  fets  a Wilder  there. 

I cannot  think  this  paffage  requires  the 
long  and  learned  note  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
without  which  it  may  very  eafily  be  ex- 
plained. 

‘ This  infamous  a<fc  (fays  Hamlet) 
deprives  the  countenance  of  that  modeft 
hue,  or  rofy  blufh,  which  becomes  the 
chafte  and  virtuous  matron  ; and  it  places 
or  fixes  there  a brand  of  infamy.’  The 
forehead,  in  this  place,  flands,  as  from 
does  in  Latin,  for  the  countenance.  Frontl 
nulla  fides. 


[ IDEM. 

Senfe  fure  you  have, 

Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion. 


Motion 
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Motion  depends  on  the  will  of  the  per- 
fon  who  moves.  This  is  fufficient  to  juf- 
tify  the  old  reading  ; the  loweft  degree  of 
animal  fenfe  is  motion,  and  therefore 
properly  applied  to  one  who  is  accufed  of 
having  neither  fight  nor  judgment. 

IDEM. 

Such  a deed, 

As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  foul ! 

‘ A deed  which  is  like  feparating  the 
foul  from  the  body,  and  diilolves  that 
contrail  which  religion  and  law  intended 
to  render  indillbluble.’ 

IDEM. 

— Heaven’s  face  doth  glow  : 

Yea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 

With  triftful  vifage,  as  againft  the  doom, 

Is  thought  fick  at  the  act  ! 
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4 A deed  fo  horrid,  that  it  feemed  to 
fore-run  the  day  of  judgment,  and  earth 
itfelf  to  fympathife  and  feel  a fenfibility 
on  the  occafion.’  Milton,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  our  poet,  from  thefe 
lines  might  poffibly  be  indebted  to  Shak- 
fpeare  for  that  fublime  paffage  of  the 
earth’s  fympathiling  with  Adam  and  Eve 
wrhen  they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  : 

y 

Earth  felt  the  wound  ; and  Nature,  from  her  feat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  figns  of  woe 
That  all  was  loft  ! 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX. 

H A M L E T. 

Look  upon  this  pi&ure,  and  on  this. 

It  has  been  the  conftant  pradice  of  the 
ftage,  ever  fince  the  Refloration,  for 
Hamlet,  in  this  fcene,  to  produce  from 
his  pocket,  twTo  pidures  in  little,  of  his 
father  and  uncle,  not  much  bigger  than 
two  large  coins  or  medallions.  How  the 

graceful 
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graceful  attitude  of  a man  could  be  given 
in  a miniature,  I cannot  conceive. — In  the 
infancy  of  the  ftage,  we  know  that  our 
theatres  had  no  moving  fcenes  ; nor  were 
they  acquainted  with  them  till  Betterton 
brought  fome  from  Paris,  1662. — In  our 
author’s  time  they  made  ufe  of  tapeftry ; 
and  the  figures  in  tapeftry  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  the  adtion  of  the  player  in  the 
fcene  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen. 
‘ But  (fays  Downs)  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  taught  the  players  the  reprefentation 
of  Hamlet  as  he  had  feen  it  before  the 
civil  wars.’  But,  if  the  fcantinefs  of  de- 
corations compelled  the  old  adtors  to  have 
recourfe  to  miniature-pictures,  why  fhould 
the  play-houfe  continue  the  practice  when 
it  is  no  longer  neceffary  ; and  when  the 
fcene  might  be  fhewn  to  more  advantage 
by  two  portraits,  at  length,!  in  different 
pannels  of  the  Queen’s  clofet  ? Dr.  Arm- 
ftrong,  in  his  Sketches,  long  ago  pointed 
out  the  fuppofed  abfurdity  of  thefe  hand- 

pidtures. 
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pictures.  The  other  mode,  of  large  por- 
traits, would  add  to  the  graceful  adtion 
of  the  player,  in  pointing  at  the  figures 
in  the  wainfcot.  He  might  refume  the 
chair  immediately  after  he  had  done  with 
the  fubjedt,  and  go  on  with  the  expoftu- 
lation.  However,  this  is  only  a conjec- 
ture which  I throw  out  for  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  adtors. 

IDEM. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o’er  me  with  your  wings. 

You  heavenly  guards  ! 

At  the  appearance  of  the  Ghoft,  in  this 
fcene,  Hamlet  immediately  rifes  from  his 
feat  affrighted  ; at  the  fame  time  he  con- 
trives to  kick  down  his  chair,  which,  by 
making  a fudden  noife,  it  was  imagined 
would  contribute  to  the  perturbation  and 
terror  of  the  incident.  But  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a poor  ffage-trick,  and  fhould 
be  avoided  ;•  it  tends  to  make  the  adlor  fo- 

eilitous 
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licitous  about  a trifle,  when  more  impor- 
tant matter  demands  his  attention. 

GHOST. 

Oh  ! ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul. 

Here,  as  in  the  firft  act,  our  author 
makes  the  vifion  overflow  with  tendernefs 
and  fenfibility  for  his  unhappy  Queen. 
Shakfpeare  every  where  fhews  a genuine 
refpeCt  for  the  fair  fex  throughout  all 
his  works.  In  thirty-five  plays,  which 
are  all  that  can  honeftly  be  attributed  to 
him,  there  are  not  above  fix  or  feven  vici- 
ous characters  of  women.  I have,  in  the 
life  of  Maffinger,  obferved,  that  he  like- 
wife  dwells  with  uncommon  pleafure  on 
the  perfections  of  the  beautiful  part  of 
the  creation,  and  that  his  numbers  flow 
with  furprifing  harmony  whenever  they 
are  the  fubject. 

HAMLET. 

My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv’d  ! 


A warlike 
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A warlike  king,  fuch  as  we  are  told 
old  Hamlet  was,  would  be  dreffed  as 
often  in  armour  as  in  any  other  habit. 
The  Queen  mult  have  often  feen  him  in  a 
military  garb  ; therefore  there  is  no  need 
of  Mr.  Steevens’s  new  pointing  of  the 
line. 

IDEM. 

And,  when  yon  are  defirons  to  be  bleiVd* 

I’ll  bleffing  beg  of  you. 

That  is : ‘ When  I perceive  in  you  the 
true  figns  of  penitence,  I fhall  then,  and 
not  till  then,  defire  your  prayers  for  me.’ 

IDEM. 

Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe’s  top  , 

Let  the  birds  fly, " and,  like  the  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclufions,  in  the  balket  creep, 

And  break  your  neck  down. 

Mr.  Warner’s  note,  referring  to  the  flory 
of  the  jackanapes  and  the  partridges,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  is  by  no  means 
Von,  III.  I fatis- 
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fatisfadtory.  The  author  feems  rather  to 
ailude  to  fome  well-known  ffory,  or  fable, 
of  an  ape,  who,  being  near  a bafket,  in, 
fome  tower,  or  high  place,  was  curious 
to  fee  what  was  in  it  ; he  contrived  to 
open  it ; and,  on  feeing  the  birds  which 
were  in  it  fly  away,  to  make  experi- 
ment, whether  he  could  not  do  the  like, 
he  crept  into  the  bafket,  and,  by  his 
weight,  tumbled  it  down,  and  broke  his 
neck , 

But,  let  the  ffory  be  as  it  will,  the 
meaning  of  the  paffage  feems  plainly  to 
be  this  : 4 Be  not,  mother,  induced,  by 
any  means,  to  betray  my  fimulation  of 
madnefs  to  my  uncle  ; if  you  do,  he  will 
not  only  put  an  end  to  my  life,  but 
from  his  guilty  fufpicions,  treat  you  as 
an  accomplice.’ 


And  marfhal  me  to  knavery. 


They  mull  fvveep  my  way- 


IDEM. 


‘ Thefe 


HAMLET. 


6 Thefe  men  muft  be  the  ufhers  to  fome 
vile  knavery  of  my  uncle,  which  will  bring 
on  my  ruin.’  What  is  farther  faid,  in 
this  place,  of  Hamlet’s  juft  fufpicions  of 
his  fchool-fellows,  is  preparative  to  his 
conduct  as  related  in  the  fifth  a£t. 

This  fcene  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Engiifh  ft  age  ; it  may  challenge  a compa- 
rifon  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced by  haughty  Greece  or  infolent  Rome . 

France,  in  fifty  years  after  the  firft  adting 
of  this  play,  could  not  hoaft  of  a compofi- 
tion  fo  highly  finilhed.  In  the  firft  inter- 
view between  Hamlet  and  the  Ghoft,  the 
terrible  graces  are  fuperior  to  the  tender  ; 
in  this,  the  latter  bear  away  the  palm, 
though  it  is  not  abfolutely  deficient  in  the. 
former.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the 
nuptial  bond,  and  againft  adultery,  is  con- 
ducted with  equal  force  and  addrefs.  The 
contraft,  between  old  Hamlet  and  his  bro- 
ther Claudius,  is  inimitably  touched.  — 
But  1 (hall  not  dwell  upon  excellencies 
I t which 
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which  could  not  have  efcaped  any  obfer- 
ver. 

How  Taylor,  the  original  Hamlet,  per- 
formed it,  we  can  have  no  trace  or  idea, 
except  from  what  Downs  has  given,  in  his 
Rofcius  Anglicanus,  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  that  Betterton  adled  it  won- 
derfully, from  the  leffons  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  had  feen  and  remembered 
Taylor.  Hamlet  was  efteemed,  it  is  faid 
jby  the  fame  writer,  the  mader-piece  of  Bet- 
terton. Downs  is  jollified  in  this  infor- 
mation by  the  concurrent  teflimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  efpecially  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Colley  Cibber.  I have 
feen  a pamphlet,  written  above  forty  years 
fmce,  by  an  intelligent  man,  who  greatly 
extols  the  performance  of  Betterton  in  this 
lad  lcene,  commonly  called  the  clofet- 
fcene. 

If  Addifoti  and  Cibber  judly  blamed 
Wilks,  for  his  behaviour  to  the  Ghod  in 
the  firh  a £1,  they  could  not  poffibly 

cenfure 
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cenfure  his  conduct  with  his  mother  in 
the  third.  His  action  was  indeed  a hap- 
py mixture  of  warm  indignation,  tem- 
pered with  the  moft  affe&ing  tendernefs. 
His  whole  deportment  was  princely  and 
graceful : when  he  prefented  the  pictures, 
the  reproaches  his  animation  produced  were 
guarded  with  filial  reluctance;  and,  when 
he  came  to  that  pathetic  expoftulation,  oi 

Mother,  for  love  of  grace, ! 

there  was  fomething  in  his  manner  inex- 
preffibly  gentle  and  powerfully  perfuafive. 

To  Wilks,  Milward  fucceeded.  All  the 
furviving  fpediators  of  Milward’s  Prince  of 
Denmark  will  be  pleafed  to  have  him  re- 
called to  their  memory  ; for,  in  his  firfi: 
interview  with  the  Ghoft,  and  in  this  clofet- 
fcene,  he  was  not  only  an  agreeable,  but  a 
ikilful  actor  : his  voice  was  full  and  mu- 
fical  *,  and,  in  this  charafter,  he  feemed  to 
forget  that  love  of  ranting,  which  was  his 
lingular  fault ; or,  as  Shakfpeare  would 
exprefs  it,  his  dram  of  bafe  in  acting.  — • 
I 3 Hamlet 
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Hamlet  was  the  laft  part  poor  Milward 
was  announced  for  in  the  bills ; on  his  Hid- 
den iiinefs,  Theophilus  Cibber  undertook 
to  read  it. 

Whatever  deficiencies  might  be  obferved 
in  Wilks  and  Milward,  they  were  amply 
fupplied  by  the  genius  of  Garrick.  Here 
he  had  an  ample  field  to  dilplay  that  fine  ex- 
preffion  of  countenance,  energy  of  fpeech, 
and  warmth  orpaffion,  for  all  which  he  was 
fojuflly  admired.  To  argumentative  reproof 
he  gave  full  vigour  ; nor  was  he  deficient  in 
thole  filial  regards  which  a fort  lliould  feel 
for  a mother  unhappily  milled.  His  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Ghoil  was  reverentially  awful, 
as  well  as  tranfcendently  moving.  His  eye, 
marked  with  grief  and  filial  love,  purfued 
the  melancholy  lhade  to  his  exit.  His  re- 
covery from  that  fituation  was  c.haracterif- 
tically  Unking,  and  his  final  exhortation 
to  his  mother  ardent  and  pathetic.  Except 
in  the  delicacy  of  addrefs  to  a lady,  in 
which  Wilks  and  Barry  excelled  all  aftors, 
Garrick  was,  in  this  feene,  a moll  per- 
fe6l  Hamlet. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sheridan,  ill  feveral  lituations  of 
Hamlet’s  character,  was  original,  and  dif- 
ferent from  all,  of  his  own  time,  who 
had  preceded  him.  The  applaufe  con- 
ferred on  him  by  many  brilliant  audiences, 
will  be  an  authentic  tetfimony  of  his 
merit. 

Hamlet  was  not  Barry’s  mod;  happy 
effort  in  acting ; but,  in  this  fcene,  he 
certainly  was  very  pleating  and  affecting. 

Mr.  Smith’s  endeavours  to  pleafe,  in 
Hamlet,  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.  He 
modeftly  contented  himfelf  with  following 
the  inftrudtions  of  his  great  matter,  Mr. 
Garrick ; and  was  always  heard  with  re- 
tpedt  and  attention. 

I have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Henderfon 
with  that  juft' praife  which  his  great  merit 
deferves.  He  is  accounted  by  the  critics, 
one  of  the  mott  correct  and  judicious 
fpeakers  on  the  ttage.  His  third-a<5t 
fcene,  in  Hamlet,  is  not  only  judicious, 
but  pathetic. 

I 4 The 
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The  part  of  Hamlet’s  mother  is  a cha- 
racter of  dignity,  not  without  a mixture 
of  paffion.  Though,  of  late,  our  prin- 
cipal aCtreffes  have  rejected  Queen  Ger- 
trude, }^et  the  {kill  of  a good  performer 
is  requilite  to  fill  up  many  of  her  theatric 
{iterations  with  propriety.  Without  a pro- 
per fupport  from  the  Queen,  Hamlet’s 
adtion,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  third  act, 
would  lofe  half  its  force.  Lady  Shngfby, 
an  aCtrefs  of  merit,  was  the  fir  ft  Hamlet’s 
mother,  I think,  fince  the  Refloration, 
when  Mrs.  Betterton  aCted  Ophelia.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  the  firft  Queen- mother  of 
Wilks,  and  Mrs.  Hallam  of , Ryan. 

The  excellent  performance  of  this  part 
by  Mrs.  Pritchard  will  be  the  longer  re- 
membered, fince,  as  I have  obferved,  the 
prefent  eminent  tragic  a Ct re fl'es  rejeCt  the 
part,  as  if  it  were  beneath  them.  The. 
univerfal  applaufe  {he  commanded,  in 
this  great  interview  with  her  fon,  was 
thought  by  her  a fufficient  compenfation 

for 
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for  going  through  various  attitudes  of  lefs 
cotlfequencei 

Mrs.  Pritchard’s  attention  to  ali  the 
lefs,  and  feemingly  unimportant,  buhnefs 
of  the  Queen,  was  fo  exadt,  that  Ham- 
let’s mother  was  efteemed  one  of  her 
prime  characters.  Mrs.  Porter,  though  a 
greater  adtrefs  in  tragedy,  did  not  excel 
her  in  Gertrude. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  King  is  with  the  body,  &c.  explained. 
— Fonilnbras  and  Hamlet.- — Market  of 
man’s  time. — Slight  affronts  refcnted.  — 
Falkland  ijland. — Lucian's  Speculantes. — 
Hugger-mugger. — Keen  s majejly.  — Cafe 
of  Ophelia. — Mrs.  Cibber. — Mrs.  Fetter- 
ion. — Mrs.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Clive.-— Cha- 
racter of  Laertes  ; — clofeted  by  the  King. 

• — fhe  Grave-diggers  defended,  and  Vol- 
taire cenfured. — Refections  on  For ick' full. 
— Foote. — Clod,  the  famous  court  fool- — • 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Archbiff  op  Whitgift,  and 
Lean  Perne. — Cabe  Underhill. — His  cha- 
racter.— Left  part. — Jonfon,  the  aClor  ; — 
originally  a painter. — Fates. — Jemmy  Ro- 
bertfon,  of  Fork. — Hamlet's  behaviour  to 
Rofencraus  and  Cuildenfern. — Pafive 

obedience. — Of  rick  characterized. — Ham- 
let a liar. — Laertes  bafe. — Fat  and  fcant 
of  breath. — Hamlet  defended  againf  the 

at- 
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attach  of  Mr.  St e evens. — Garrick's  alte- 
ration of  Hamlet. — She  Grave-diggers  re- 
fer ed. — Short  character  of  the  play.— Mr* 
Kemble.— Inferior  -parts  in  Hamlet. 

Ad  IV. 

H A M L E T. 

The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is  not 
with  the  body. 


TTjn AMLE T,  it  fhould  be  obferved, 
JL  JL  leizes  every  opportunity  to  fpeak 
contemptuoufly  of  his  uncle  ; and  here  he 
readily  embraces  it,  with  a witty  and  far- 
cahic  turn  of  expreffion.  I cannot  think 
Mr.  Steevens’s  explanation  of  this  paflage 
happy.  Hamlet  turns  quickly,  from  the 
body  of  Polonius,  to  a fevere  and  pointed 
reproach  on  the  King : ‘ My  uncle  (fays 
he)  I grant  you,  has  the  body , the  out- 
lide  fhow  and  pageantry  of  a monarch  ; 
but  he  wants  the  dignity  and  virtues  which 
conftitute  true  royalty.’  What  he  fays,  a 

little 
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little  after,  by  calling  the  King  4 a thing 
of  nothing,’  confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 

HAMLET. 

A thing  of  nothing. 

4 A thing  of  nothing,’  or  a matter  of 
no  value,  is  an  expreffion  fo  common  to 
all  times,  and,  1 believe,  to  all  languages, 
that  Mr.  Steevens  might  have  fpared  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  quoting  half  a dozen 
authorities,  from  plays,  to  authenticate  it. 

IDEM. 

I fee  a cherub  that  fees  them. 

4 I fee  a fpirit  that  looks  into  the  bot- 
tom of  your  purpofe  in  fending  me  to 
England.’ 

Scene  IV. 

HAMLET. 

Good  Sir,  whofe  powers  are  thefe? 

This 

• v;^  m I 
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This  fcene,  which  contains  much  ex- 
cellent matter,  after  having  been  for  a 
long  time  difufed,  was  reftore  d to  the  ilage 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan. 

FONTINBRAS. 

Claims  the  conveyance  of  a promis’d  march 
Over  his  kingdom. 

That  is  : ‘ Tell  the  King,  that  we  now 
claim  the  performance  of  his  promife ; 
which  is,  leave  to  march,  unmolefted,  an 
army  through  his  dominions.’ 

HAMLET. 

Two  thoufand  fouls  and  twenty  thoufand  ducats 
Will  not  debate  the  queltion  of  this  ftraw. 

That  is  : £ The  contention  about  this 
fmall  fpot  of  ground,  will  not  be  fettled 
without  a large  expence'  of  blood  and  trea- 
fure.’ 

IDEM. 

— What  is  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  bis  time 
Be  but  to  deep  and  feed  ? 

‘ Mar- 
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‘ Market  of  his  time,  means  the  chief 
end  cf  his  being. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  Cato,  has  im* 
proved  the  thought : 

# 

■— < But  what  is  life  ? 

9Tis  not  to  flalk  about,  and  draw  frefh  air. 

From  time  to  time,  and  gaze  upon  the  fun« 

HAMLET. 

Such  large  difcourje . 

Difcourfe  is,  perhaps,  from  the  Italian^. 
difcurjo . 

IDEM, 

— Rightly  to  be  greats 

Is  not  to  ftir  without  great  argument : 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a flraw. 

When  honour’s  at  the  flake. 

I 

The  flighteft  affront,  given  with  a 
formed  intention  to  infult  and  provoke,  has 
been  ever  held  a fufficient  caufe  of  refent- 
njent.— -A  cafe  in  point  is  the  behaviour 

of  •! 
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of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Englifh  011  Falk- 
land-ifland. 

IDEM. 

1 — ^ Fight  for  a fpot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe. 

Something  like  this  we  read  in  that  ad- 
mirable Dialogue  of  Lucian,  between 
Mercury  and  Charon,  called  Speculantes. 
* See  (fays  Mercury  to  Charon)  thofe 
Argives  and  Lacedemonians  fighting  to- 
gether, and  their  half-dead  general  in- 
fcribing  a trophy  with  his  bloodf---Wha£ 
do  they  fight  for  ?’  replies  Charon.— 
4 Why,  for  the  little  fpot  of  ground  on 
■which  they  Hand  1’ 

Scene  V. 

HORATIO. 

, Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 


4 Her 
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‘ Her  infanity  demands  compaffion  and 
relief.’ 

KING. 

— — — We  have  clone  but  greenly, 

In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 

Dr.  John fon  deferves  commendation  for 
reftoring  the  old  text  of  hugger-mugger , 
inftead  of  in  private  ; but  furely  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  need  not  have  enlarged  the  margin, 
by  producing  four  or  five  authorities,  from 
old  authors,  for  a word  that  is  ftill  in  ufe 
among  ft  the  common  people. 

GENTLEMAN. 

The  ratiflers  and  props  of  every  ward. 

The  explanation  of  this  line,  by  Dr. 
Warburton,  who  connects  it  with  the  two 
preceding  lines,  feems  preferable  to  any 
other.  The  word  ward  is  taken  from  the 
divifion  of  a city  into  wards  or  dijlricls  of 
government. 

King. 
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/ KING. 

— E>o  not  fear  our  perfon  : 

There’s  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a king, 

That  treafon  dares  not  peep  at  what  it  would. 

To  the  action  of  Keen  was  given  the 
epithet  majejlic.  In  perfon  he  was  tall 
and  athletic : Lu.  Du  Guernier,  in  his 
pidture  to  Addifon’s  Cato,  has  fo  repre- 

fented  him.  When  he  fpoke  thefe 

lines,  fo  commanding  were  his  look  and 
whole  deportment,  the  audience  accompa- 
nied them  .always  with  the  loudeft  ap= 
plaufea 

LAERTES, 

Nature  is  fine  in  love ; and,  where  ’tis  fo, 

It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Ophelia’s  cafe  was  very  diflrefsful. 

Her  love  to  Hamlet  had  the  farnflion  of 
Polonius,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  The  lover,  by  miflake, 
Vol.  III.  K kills 
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kills  the  father.  This  bar  to  union  with 
the  man  (he  loved,  could  not  be  removed. 
Madnefs  was  the  natural  confequence.  — - 
Dr.  John  foil’s  explanation  of  the  pafifage 
above  cited  is  very  elegant  j but  the  doc- 
trine it  inculcates  is,  that  love  refines  our 
natures.  So  lago  to  Roderigo,  in  Othel- 
lo, ‘ If  thou  be’fi:  valiant,  as  they  fay, 
bafe  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a nobi- 
lity in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to 
them.’ 

OPHELIA. 

There’s  rue  for  you. 

In  prefenting  rue  to  the  Queen,  Mrs. 
Cibber  pronounced  the  word  rue  with  a 
particular  emphafis,  and  at  the  fame  time 
looked  at  her  with  great  expreffion. 

IDEM. 

You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a difference. 

T he  meaning  I take  to  be  this  : 4 Your 
majefty  had  caufe,  indeed,  to  mourn  for 


one 
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one  hufband’s  death  ; but,  fince  you  have 
married  another,  you  may  mix  borrow  and 
gladnefs  together.’ 

Till  the  fweet  character  of  Ophelia  was 
perfonated  by  Mrs.  Cibber,  it  was  not 
well  underftood,  at  leaft  for  thefe  laft 

fixty  years. Mrs.  Betterton,  fays 

Colley  Cibber,  was  much  celebrated  for 
her  adtion  in  Shakfpeare’s  plays  ; and  Sir 
William  Davenant  gave  her  fuch  an  idea  of 
it  as  he  could  catch  from  the  boy-Ophelias 
he  had  feen  before  the  civil  wars. ---Mrs, 
Booth’s  figure,  voice*  and  deportment, 
in  this  part,  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the 
fpedtators,  an  amiable  pidture  of  ail  inno- 
cent, unhappy  maid : but  (he  went  no 
farther.  Of  Mrs.  Clive’s  Ophelia  I fhall 
only  fay,  that  I regret  that  the  firfi:  comic 
adtrefs  in  the  world  Ihould  fo  far  miftake 
her  talents  as  to  attempt  it. 

I cannot  agree"  with  an  excellent  obfer- 
ver,  that  the  diftradled  Ophelia  is  a per- 
fonage  of  infenfibility.  She  rather  re- 
K 2 fembles, 
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fembles  that  to  which  fhe  compares  Ham- 
let’s madnefs,  ‘ fweet  bells  out  of  tune  :* 
the  found  is  Hill  preferved  in  them,  though 
irregularly  played  upon.  It  is  rather,  I 
think,  fenfibility  deranged,  and  deferted 
by  reafon.  She  feems,  at  times,  to  re- 
coiled! her  fcattered  fenfes  ; and  throws 
out,  though  diforderly,  truths,  folemn 
and  affedting,  in  the  moft  pathetic  expref- 
fion. 

IDEM. 

Lord  ! we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  we  fhall  be. 

No  eloquence  can  paint  the  diftrefled 
and  diftradted  look  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  while 
fhe  uttered  this  fentence. 

No  adtrefs  has  hitherto  revived  the  idea 
of  Mrs.  Cibber’s  Ophelia,  except  Mrs. 
Baddeley ; whole  pleafing  fenfibility,  me- 
lodious voice,  and  correfpondent  adtion, 
made  us  lefs  regret  the  great  adtrefs  in  this 
part. 
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LAERTES. 

And  for  the  purpofe  I’ll  anoint  my  fword. 

This  unexpected  change  of  difpofition 
in  Laertes,  mu  ft  have  ftruck  every  reader 
of  the  play.  A young  man  of  high 
breeding,  with  a noble  fenfe  of  honour, 
who,  from  the  warmth  of  filial  piety,  was 
ready  to  take  arms  againft  his  fovereign,  on 
a fudden  becomes  a confederate  with  a vile 
plotter,  to  deftroy  a prince.  Shakfpeare  is 
generally  fuch  a complete  mafter  of  nature, 
and  fo  faithful  a delineator  of  character, 
that  we  muft  not  haftily  condemn  him. 
I am  afraid  he  has  trufted  more  than  he 
ought  to  the  reader’s  or  fpeCtator’s  lagacity. 
Laertes  had  been  clofeted  by  the  ufurper, 
who  had  doubtlefs  thrown  as  much  odium 
as  he  could  upon  his  nephew  ; he  would 
not  inform  him  that  Hamlet  had  by  chance 
or  miftake  put  an  end  to  his  father’s  life, 
but  rather  that  he  had  difpatched  him  by 
an  aCt  of  violence  or  treachery.  How  far 
K.  3 this 
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this  fuppofition  may  juftify  our  author,  I 
know  not ; but  furely,  if  he  had  produced 
on  the  ftage,  fuch  a converfation  between 
the  King  and  Laertes  as  I have  fuggefted, 
it  would  have  alleviated  the  guilt  of  the 
latter. 

The  fourth  a it  of  Hamlet  has  been  cen- 
fured  by  fame  critics,  as  much  inferior 
to  the  three  preceding  aits.  If  we  fhould 
grant  that,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  without 
its  merit.  Laertes,  whom  Polonius  and 
the  King  had  given  leave  to  travel  to 
France  in  the  firft  ait,  returns  , in  the 
fourth;  and,  finding  his  father  dead,  and 
no  authentic  relation  to  be  obtained  in  what 
manner  he  died,  from  a fpirit  of  refen t- 

ment,  he  raifes  a tumult  in  the  palace. 

The  madnefs  of  Ophelia  is  a beautiful 
dramatic  incident,  and  will  alone  make 

that  part  of  the  play  very  interefting. 

Laertes  is  at  firft  rafh  and  violent ; and 
foon  after  becomes  an  affociate  in  villanous 
practices,  for  which  I have  endeavoured, 
in  fome  fort,  to  account.  The  ail  clofes 

with 
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with  an  affecting  relation  of  Ophelia’s 
death,  which  contributed  to  the  fixing 
Laertes  in  his  refolution  to  deffcroy  Hamlet 
by  any  means. 

A a V. 

The  Grave-diggers. 

f 

The  making  a grave  upon  the  ftage, 
and  the  dialogue  of  the  Grave-diggers, 
Voltaire  cenfures  as  the  moft  abfurd  viola- 
tion of  all  dramatic  rules.  And  indeed, 
were  the  fcene  to  be  weighed  in  Ariftotle’s 
fcales,  or  finally  difcuflTed  by  the  French 
writers,  who  are  always  chewing  the 
hulks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics, 
much  could  not  be  faid  in  behalf  of  our 
author.  But  Shakfpeare  was  a man  to 
whom  Ariftotle  would  have  fallen  down 
and  worfhipped,  as  the  author  of  the  Ef- 
lay  on  Fallfaff  has  pleafantly  faid. 

Candid  foreigners  will  be  pleafed  to  re- 
flect? that  when  this  man  wrote,  the 
K 4 Englifh 
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Englifli  ftage  was  in  its  infancy  ; that 
plays,  written  according  to  time,  place, 
and  adtion,  were  then  almoft  unknown  ; 
and  writers,  who  had  the  Ikill  to  com- 
bine the  unities,  had  little  elfe  to  recom- 
mend them  to  their  audiences. 

The  medium  through  which  human  wit 
and  moral  truth  are  to  be  conveyed,  is  finely 
not  to  be  fb  much  confidered  as  thcie  qua- 
lities themfelves.  To  fee  a grave  opened, 
and  the  fcalps  of  thofe  who  had  been  bu- 
ried in  the  church-yard,  thrown  wantonly 
about,  muff  excite  reflections  to  abate  our 
pride  and  flrengthen  our  humanity.  This 
dodtrine  Hamlet  himfelf  holds  forth  to  us : 
* Did  thefe  bones  cofl  no  more  than  to  play 
at  loggats  with  them  ? Mine  ache  to  think 
of  .them.’ 

The  moral  and  pathetic  reflections  on 
the  Ikull  of  Yorick,  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 
compenfation  for  all  the  oddities,  or,  if  the 
critics  pleafe,  the  abfurdities,  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fcene.  Should  it  be  poffible, 
1'orne  twenty  years  hence,  for  an  acquaint- 


ance 
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ance  to  difcover  the  Ikull  of  an  eminent 
wit,  who  had,  like  Yorick,  ’ fet  the  table 
in  a roar — a Foote,  perhaps  ; — would  not 
home  fuch  fentiments  as  thofe  uttered  by 
Hamlet  on  the  king’s  jefler,  find  their  way 
from  the  mind  of  the  obferver?  How 
would  he  moralife,  and  compare  prefent 
deformity  with  part  gaiety  ! 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Yorick  here 
defcribed  was  one  of  the  court- fools  hired 
to  divert  the  leifure-hours  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. And  it  is  moll  likely  that  our  author 
celebrates  the  famous  Clod,  who  died 
fome  time  before  the  acceffion  of  K.  James. 

Clod  was  a clown  of  uncommon  wit  and 
ready  obfervation.  Fuller  records  a jefl:  of 
his,  which,  it  was  faid,  proved  fatal  to 
Dean  Perne,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
years,  had  changed  his  religion  four  times. 
Qjpeen  Elizabeth,  in  company  with  Arch- 
bifhop  Whitgift,  Dean  Perne,  and  her 
jefter,  Clod,  was  defirous  to  go  abroad  on 
a wet  day.  Clod  ufed  the  following  argu- 
ment to  prevent  her  majefty  from  going 

out  : 
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out:  ‘ Heaven,’  fays  he,  ‘ Madam,  dif- 
fuades  you,  for  it  is  cold  and  wet ; and 

earth  dihuades  you,  for  it  is  moift  and  dir- 

\ 

ty.  Heaven  diffuades  you,  too,  by  this 
heavenly  man,  Archbifhop  Whitgift;  and 
earth  dilfuades  you, — your  fool,  Clod,  fuch 
a lump  of  clay  as  myfelf.  And,  if  neither 
will  prevail  with  you,  here  is  one  that  is  nei- 
ther heaven  nor  earth , but  hangs  between  both , 
—Dr.  Perne  ; and  he  alfo  diffuades  you.’ 
Auguftine  Sly,  Tarleton,  Kempe,  or 
fomeold  adlor  of  the  comic  call,  was  the  ori- 
ginal Grave-digger.  Cabe  Underhill , a come- 
dian whom  Sir  William  Davenant  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  truefl  players  for 
humour  he  ever  faw,  adled  this  part  forty 
years  fucceffively.  Underhill  was  a jolly 
and  droll  companion,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  fuch  hifforians  as  Tom  Brown, 
divided  his  gay  hours  between  Bacchus  and 
Venus  with  no  little  ardour.  Tom,  I think, 
makes  Underhill  one  of  the  gill-drinkers 
of  his  time  ; men  who  reforted  to  taverns, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  under  pretence  of 

drinking 
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drinking  Briftol  milk  (for  fo  good  flierry 
was  then  called)  to  whet  their  appetites, 
where  they  indulged  themfelves  too  often  in 
ebriety.  Underhill  a&ed  till  he  was  paft 
eighty.  He  was  fo  excellent  in  the  part  of 
Trinculo,  in  the  Temped:,  that  he  was 
called  Prince  Trinculo.  He  had  an  admi- 
rable vein  of  pleafantry,  and  told  his  lively 
fiories,  fays  Brown,  with  a bewitching 
fmile.  The  fame  author  fays,  he  was  fo 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  that  he  prayed  one 
minute  and  curfed  the  other.  His  fh am- 
bling gait,  in  his  old  age,  wTas  no  hin- 
drance to  his  adting  particular  parts.  He 
retired  from  the  theatre  in  i 703.  Some 
years  before  he  died,  he  foiicited  a benefit, 
which  was  recommended  to  the  public  by 
the  kind-hearted  Steele.  The  part  he 
chofe  was  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet ; 
but  Cabe  was  fo  unlike  his  former  felf, 
that  he  appeared  the  ghoft  of  what  he  had 
been,  and  was  difmiffed  with  compaffion. 
Colley  Cibber,  who,  in  his  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  old  adlors,  has  fpoken  at 

large 
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large  of  Underhill’s  merits,  fays,  he  died 
about  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  a pen- 
fioner  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  the  players, 
who  obtained  a patent  from  George  I. 

That  chafte  copier  of  nature,  B.  Jonfon, 
the  comedian,  for  above  forty  years,  gave 
a true  picture  of  an  arch  clown  in  the 
Grave-digger.  His  jokes  and  repartees 
had  a ftrong  effect,  from  his  feeming  infen- 
fibility  of  their  force.  His  large  fpeaking 
blue  eyes  he  fixed  ffeadily  on  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  fpoke,  and  was  never  known 
to  have  wandered  from  the  Rage  to  any 
part  of  the  theatre.  Jonfon  was  the 
Hemfkirk  or  D.  Teniers  of  the  theatre; 
the  honeft  Dutch  painter,  who  contents 
himfelf  with  giving  a portrait  of  mere 
nature.  1 fiiould  have  obferved,  that  Jon- 
fon was  originally  a painter  by  profeffion. 

Next  to  this  excellent  man,  Mr.  Yates 
muff  be  placed.  In  manner  they  ftrongly 
refembled  each  other.  They  were  difci- 
ples  of  the  fame  fchool.— Nature  w'as  their 

guide, 
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guide,  and  to  her  alone  they  paid  their 
devotion. 

Parfons  and  Quick  are  a&ors  bom  to 
relax  the  mufcles,  and  fet  mankind  a tit- 

4 

tering.  They  are  equally  happy  in  the 
Grave-digger,  but  with  more  heightening 
than  the  two  former.  Edwin  is  charter 
in  his  outline  than  both,  for  he  does  not 
colour  fo  warmly. 

To  rank  a country  actor  with  thefe 
gentlemen  of  the  eftabliflied  London  thea- 
tres may  feem  bold  and  unprecedented  ; 
but  I am  not  afraid  to  name,  among  men 
of  comic  genius,  Mr.  James  Robertfon, 
of  York  ; a man,  like  Yorick,  of  infinite 
wily  and  of  mofl  excellent  fancy . What  gen- 
tleman of  the  county  of  York,  does'  not 
know  Jemmy  Robertfon  ? What  critic 
fo  four  as  not  to  be  pleafed  with  his  fallies 
of  humour,  whether  his  own  or  faithfully 
given  from  his  original  author  on  the  rtage  ? 
Ilis  being  a very  pleafing  artor,  and  a 
lively  companion,  forms  but  a fmall  part 

of 
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of  his  character.  — He  is  refpeCted  for 
merit  of  a more  durable  kind  : for  his 

honefty,  worth,  and  friendly  difpofitiom 

Scene  II. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

HAMLET. 

As  our  JlatiJls  do, 

Mr.  Steevens  rightly  obferves,  that 
JlatiJls  means  Jlatefmen.  Here  alfo  it  com- 
prehends ail  men  of  birth,  rank,  and 
fafhion ; all  fine  gentlemen,  who,  from 
affectation,  thought  it  an  indignity  to 
their  quality  to  write  a plain  and  legible 
hand. 


IDEM. 

Doth  by  their  infinuation  grow, 

Hamlet  here  is  accounting  for  his  be- 
haviour to  Rofencraus  and  Guildenftern, 
whofe  fate,  he  fays,  was  owing  to  their 
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own  condud.  If  we  lhould  not  agree, 
with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  thefe  men  cor- 
ruptly infinuated  themfelves  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Hamlet,  yet  we  muft  own  that 
they  were  very  ready  and  officious  inftru- 
ments  of  the  King.  And,  although  it 
does  not  appear,  from  the  context,  that 
they  knew  the  contents  of  their  commif- 
hon,  6 to  def!r oy  the  prince,’  yet  I believe 
the  author  punifhes  them,  as  well  as  Polo- 
nius,  for  being  over  bufy,  and  thrufling 
themfelves  into  any  employment,  without 
inquiring  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong, 
juft  or  unjuft.  No  time  was  more  infa- 
mous, for  grofs  flattery  to  the  prince, 
than  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I« 
This  our  author  knew ; and  this  was 
one  mark  oj  the  age  and  body  of  the  time , 
which  his  manly  nature  defpifed,  and 
wiflied  to  remove. 

IDEM. 

Is’t  not  to  be  damn’d, 

To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  comer 
To  farther  evil  ? 


That 
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That  is  : ‘ Would  it  not  be  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  to  fuffer  this  villain,  the 
deflroyer  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  proceed 
in  his  wickednefs,  and  go  on,  unpunifhed, 
from  crime  to  crime  ?’ 

The  advocates  for  paffive  and  unlimited 
obedience  will  on  no  account  permit  re- 
finance to  authority.—  ‘ What  ?’  you  will 
fay,  ‘ on  no  account  whatever  « O 
yes ! in  the  cafe  of  lawful  fucceffion, 
where  that  is  interrupted  by  violence  or 
treachery,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hamlet : 
there,  indeed,  the  ufurper  may  be  de- 
ftroyed,  by  fuperior  power  or  wily  flra- 

tagem.’ So  then,  it  feems  from  this 

mode  of  arguing,  that  the  intereft  of  one 
man  and  his  family  is  of  more  importance 
to  fociety  than  that  of  millions  ! 

IDEM. 

The  more  fond  and  winnowed  opinions. 

I think  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  Shakfpeare  means,  by  this  expreffion, 

that 
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that  fuch  fellows  as  Oftrick,  by  acquiring 
a little  fafhionable  jargon,  with  a conft- 
derable  flock  of  impudence,  contrive  to 
pafs,  upon  men  of  the  moft  approved 
judgment,  for  complete  courtiers.  To 
impofe  their  tralh  upon  fond,  or  foolijh , 
people,  could  be  no  matter  of  furprife. 
It  is  very  probable,  that,  inhead  of  fond , 
•the  author  wrote  found. 

IDEM. 

Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir. 

No  part  of  this  fpeech  of  Hamlet  ftiould 
be  fpoken  but  that  which  Mr.  Steevens 
has  reftored,  beginning  with 

Sir,  in  this  audience, — — 

and  fo  to  the  end.  To  the  reft  Hamlet 
gives  the  lie  moft  Ihamefully. 

* 

LAERTES. 

I am  fatisfied  in  nature. 

L 
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Laertes  is  determined  to  adt  treacheroufly, 
and  therefore  feems  puzzled  to  return  a 
proper  anfwer  to  Hamlet’s  fair  addrefs  and 
noble  apology.  To  that,  I think,  we 
mud:  place  his  referring  the  matter  in  dif- 
pute  to  able  judges  of  affronts.  His  of- 
fering to  receive  his  antagonift’s  proffered 
love  as  love,  and  protefting  not  to  wrong 
it,  is  as  infamous  as  Hamlet’s  attributing 
his  violent  behaviour  at  Ophelia’s  grave  to 
his  madnefs. 


(^U  E E S. 

He  is  fat  and  fcant  of  breath. 

In  a note  to  this  paffage,  Mr.  Steevens 
fays,  that  John  Lowin,  who  was  the  ori- 
ginal Falftaff,  was  no  lefs  celebrated  for 
his  Henry  VIII.  and  Hamlet.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens had  forgotten,  in  a note  of  his  on 
Henry  IV.  that  Lowin  had  ever  adted  Fal- 
ffaff : for  the  letters  Old , placed  to  a 

Ipeech  of  that  charadler,  he,  rather  than 
fuppofe  it  to  ftand  for  Oldcajlle , which,  I 

believe. 
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believe,  was  originally  intended,  would 
infinuate,  they  might  be  the  firft  letters 
of  the  adlor’s  name  who  played  FalflafF: 
this  it  is  to  fupport  an  hypothefis  at  all 
events.  — I believe  that  Betterton,  who 
was  an  unlimited  ftage-genius,  was  the 
only  adtor  that  ever  reprefented  the  three 
parts  of  Hamlet,  Falftaff,  and  Harry 
VIII.  Flow  Lowin  could  be  faid  to  have 
adted  Hamlet,  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  as 
he  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  parts  of  hu- 
mour,* Taylor  is  univerfally  faid  to  have 
been  the  original  Hamlet ; and,  at  the  time 
thefe  wTords,  of  4 fat  and  fcant  of  breath,’ 
were  put  in  the  Queen’s  mouth,  he  might 
have  been  plumper  in  perfon,  than  the 
author  wifhed  he  fhould  be  for  the  adtor 
of  young  Hamlet. 

L 2 L A E R- 


* That  Lowin  fometimes  aCted  tragic  characters 
cannot  be  denied. — He  played  Domitian  in  the  Ro- 
man ACtor,  and  Aubrey  in  Rollo,  when  the  aftors 
were  interrupted  by  the  foldiers,  at  Holland-Houfe, 
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LAERTES. 

Mine  and  my  father’s  death 

Cotne  not  on  thee. 

Laertes  had  juftly  purchafed  his  own 
death  by  his  treacherous  condudt ; Hamlet 
could  have  brought  no  guilt  on  his  head 
on  that  fcore.  Had  he  faid,  indeed,  — 

* My  father’s  and  my  filler’s  death 

Come  not  on  thee, 

he  would  have  been  more  confident.  Laer- 
tes is  not  a favourite  with  the  audience  or 
the  adlors. 


HORATIO. 

Now  cracks  a noble  heart. 

Hamlet  is  not  a character  for  imitation  ; 
there  are  many  features  of  it  that  are  dis- 
agreeable. Notwithftanding  his  apparent 
blemiihes,  I do  not  think  that  he  is  fo  de- 
formed as  Mr.  Steevens  has  reprefented 
him.  Aaron  Hill  had,  above  forty  years 
ago,  in  a paper  called  the  Prompter,  ob- 

ferved, 
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ferved,  that,  belides  Hamlet’s  aflumed 
infinity,  there  was  in  him  a melancholy, 
which  bordered  on  madnefs,  arifing  from 
his  peculiar  lituation.  But  furely  Hamlet 
did  not  come,  as  Mr.  Steevens  fays,  to 
difcurb  the  funeral  of  Ophelia ; for,  till 
Laertes  called  the  dead  body  his  filler,  he 
knew  not  whofe  grave  was  before  him. 
Nor  did  he  mauifefl  the  leaf:  fign  of  wrath, 
till  Laertes  bellowed  a more  than  tenfold 
curfe  upon  him.  His  jumping  into  the 
grave,  when  unexpectedly  provoked,  may 
be  pardoned.  Laertes  feized  him  by  the 
throat ; and  even  then,  inltead  of  return- 
ing violence  for  violence,  Hamlet  begs 
him  to  defill.  The  madnefs  of  Ophelia 
is  no  farther  to  be  charged  to  his  account, 
than  as  the  unhappy  confequence  of  a pre- 
cipitant and  miltaken  aClion. 

It  is  evident  that  Hamlet  conlidered 
Rofencraus  and  Guildenltern  as  the  King’s 
accomplices  and  inftruments ; nor  indeed 
can  we  abfolve  them  of  that  guilt.  They 
L 3 


were 
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were  the  cabinet-counlellors  of  a villain 
and  a murderer ; and,  though  they  were 
fi  angers  to  all  his  guilt,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
lecret  of  their  commiffion.  They  were 
witneffes  of  the  King’s  anxiety  at  and  after 
the  play  which  was  acted  before  him ; 
and,  when  he  told  them,  he  liked  him  not , 
they  faw  no  apparent  reafon  for  his  faying 
fo,  except  Hamlet’s  behaviour  at  the  play; 
which,  however  frolickfome  it  might  be, 
was  not  furely  wicked.  Upon  a mature 
infpeCtion  of  their  conduit  through  the 
play,  they  muft  be  ftigmatized  with  the 
brand  of  willing  Ipies  upon  a prince,  their  ■ 
quondam  fchool- fellow,  whole  undoubted 
title  to  the  crown  they  well  knew,  and  of 
whofe  wrongs  they  had  not  any  feeling. 
In  fhort,  to  fum  up  their  characters  in  a 
few  words,  they  were  ready  to  comply 
with  any  command,  provided  they  ac-? 
quired,  by  their  compliance,  honour  and 
advantage, 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrick,  about  eight  or  nine  years 
fince,  offered  the  public  an  amendment 
of  Shakfpeare’s  Hamlet.  The  refpedt 
which  the  public  owed  to  fo  eminent  a 
genius,  difpofed  them  to  receive  his  alte- 
rations favourably.  The  firft  adt,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  author’s  genius  carries 
on  with  wonderful  rapidity,  he  had  ob- 
ferved  was  immoderately  long ; for  this 
reafon  he  divided  it  into  two,  the  firft  end- 
ing with  Hamlet’s  determined  refolution 
to  watch,  with  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
ill  expedition  of  feeing  the  ghoft  of  his 
father.  In  confequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  old  third  adt  was  extended  to 
the  fourth.  Little  or  no  change  in  lan- 
guage or  fcenery  was  attempted,  till  the 
fifth  add,  in  which  Laertes  arrives,  and 
Ophelia  is  diftradted,  as  in  the  old  play. 
The  plotting-fcenes,  between  the  King 
and  Laertes,  to  deflroy  Hamlet,  were  en- 
tirely changed,  and  the  charadter  of  Laer- 
tes rendered  more  eflimable.  Hamlet, 
L 4 having 
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having  efcaped  from  Rofencraus  and  Guil- 
denftern,  returns  with  a firm  refolutioii 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
Grave-diggers  were  a'ofoluteiy  thrown  out 
of  the  play.  The  audience  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  fate  of  Ophelia ; and  the 
Queen,  in  Head  of  being  poifoned  on  the 
ilage,  was  led  from  her  feat,  and  faid  to 
be  in  a ftate  of  infanity,  owing  to  her 
ferfeof  guilt.  When  Hamlet  attacks  the 
King,  the  latter  draws  his  fwordahd  defends 
himfelf,  and  is  killed  in  the  rencounter. 
Laertes  and  Hamlet  die  of  their  mutual 
wounds. 

To  fuch  material  changes,  in  this  fa- 
vourite tragedy,  the  audience  fubmitted 
during  the  life  of  the  alterer ; but  they 
did  not  approve  what  they  barely  endured. 
The  fcenes  and  characters  of  Shakfpeare, 
with  all  their  blemifhes,  will  not  bear 
radical  or  violent  alteration.  The  author 
had  drawn  Claudius  a coward,  as  well  as 
a villain  and  ufurper ; and  this  ftrong 

check 
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check  upon  guilt,  and  ftigma  upon  wicked- 
nefs,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  removed. 
Garrick,  if  I remember  right,  ufed  to 
fay,  that,  before  his  alteration  of  Hamlet, 
the  King  ufed  to  be  Ruck  like  a pig,  on  the 
ftage : but,  by  giving  the  murderer  cou- 
rage, this  great  a&or  did  not  fee  that  he 
lefiened  the  meannefs  of  his  character, 
which  the  author  takes  care  to  inculcate 
throughout  the  play.  The  brave  villain, 
like  Rich.  III.  we  juftly  hate,  but  we  can- 
not deipife  him.  Why  the  fate  of  Ophe- 
lia fhould  be  left  uncertain,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Queen,  I cannot  conceive.  But 
the  fpeclators  of  Hamlet  would  not  part 
with  their  old  friends  the  Grave-diggers, 
The  people  foon  called  for  Hamlet  as  it 
had  been  ached  from  time  immemorial. 

The  dialogue  of  this  tragedy  approaches 
very  near  to  the  converfation  of  the  pre- 
fent  times.  Many  of  the  fcenes  difplay 
wit  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Congreve,  with 
the  eafe  and  familiarity  of  V anbrugh.  The 
argument  is  often  profound,  and  the  fa- 

tire 
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tire  juft  and  poignant.  The  Cid  was  not 
more  a favourite  with  the  French  nation 
than  Hamlet  with  ours.  The  great  num- 
ber of  proverbial  expreflions,  taken  from 
Hamlet,  which  are  brought  into  the  fe- 
nate,  uttered  at  the  bar,  and  retailed  and 
applied  in  almoft  every  company,  is  a cer- 
tain proof,  that  this  play  has  not  only 
been  adled  more  frequently  than  others, 
but  that  the  fentiments  and  maxims  it  con- 
tains, have  made  a laAing  impreflion  on  its 
fpe&ators.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  general  review, 
at  the  clofe  of  his  remarks  on  Hamlet,  is 
accurate,  elegant,  and  inftructive. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  that  Shakfpeare, 
in  the  celebrated  foiiloquy  on  a future  hate, 
pioufly  intended  a di  flu  a five  from  felf- mur- 
der. 

Since  my  remarks  on  this  tragedy  went 
to  the  prefs,  I have  feen  a new  Hamlet, 
in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Kemble,  brother  to 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I congratulate  the  public 
on  the  piofpedl  of  much  rational  enter- 
tainment, 
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tain  meat,  from  the  joint  efforts  of  two 
perfons  of  uncommon  genius  in  the  art 
which  they  profefs. 

Though,  in  drawing  the  outline  of 
Hamlet,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  Mr. 
Kemble  fhould  differ  from  preceding  ac- 
tors, yet  his  particular  emphafis,  paufes, 
and  other  novelties  in  adinn,  have-  fur- 
prifed  the  public,  and  divided  the  critics  ; 
feme  of  whom  greatly  cenfure,  while 
others  as  warmly  extol  his  peculiarities. 

The  audience  will,  in  general,  confider 
every  thing  that  is  unufual  with  a jealous 
eye,  and  perhaps  with  fome  reafon ; at 
the  fame  time,  men  of  candour  will  refled, 
that  the  judicious  ador  mud  have  confi- 
dered  every  material  line  of  his  part,  every 
adion  and  attitude,  with  more  attention 
than  the  fpedator  can,  who  balances  in 
his  mind  one  player  with  another,  and  de- 
termines the  merit  of  the  performer  more 
from  comparifon  than  mature  deliberation. 

If 
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If  Booth  and  Garrick  deferved  much 
praife  for  difcovering  beauties  which  had 
long  lain  hid,  in  fome  capital  parts, — why 
fihould  not  w'e  encourage  the  induftry  of 
every  young  ftage-adventurer,  who,  by  a 
deep  fearch  into  character,  finds  out  new 
methods  of  pleafing,  provided  they  are 
not  inconfiftent  with  the  author’s  inten- 
tion ? 

What  the  afitor  is  chiefly  to  guard 
again  ft,  in  this  cafe,  is  too  much  refine- 
ment ; to  beware,  left  a paftion  for  novelty 
miflead  him  into  overllrained  niceties. 

Mr.  Kemble’s  paufes  are,  I believe,  very 
judicious,  though  to  many  they  appeared 
long.  The  actor  muft  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  tone  of  the  audience  ; for  the 
rule  of  acting,  in  conformity  to  the  rule 
of  fpeaking,  muft  not  contradict  the  ge- 
neral fenfe.  A player  cannot,  with  lafety 
to  himfelf,  affeCt  to  appear  wifer  than  his 
judges. 


As 
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As  I CIO  not  propofe  to  go  through  an 
examen  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  Hamlet,  I fhall 
add  but  little  more  on  the  fubjed. 

In  the  impaffioned  fcene,  between  Ham- 
let and  his  Mother,  in  the  third  ad, 
Kemble’s  emphafis  and  adion,  however 
different  from  thole  of  all  former  Hamlets 
we  have  feen,  bore  the  genuine 'marks  of 
folid  judgment  and  exquifite  tafte.  I ne- 
ver faw  an  audience  more  deeply  arfeded, 
or  more  generoufly  grateful  to  the  a dor 
who  had  fo  highly  raifed  their  paffions. 

Mr.  Kemble  is  tall  and  well  made  ; his 
countenance  expreffive,  his  voice  ftrong 
and  flexible,  his  adion  and  deportment 
animated  and  graceful.  His  falutations  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  too  much  fludied,  and, 
in  the  fcene  of  fencing,  too  formal  and  ce- 
remonious. I will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, whether  trials  of  fkill  and  the  exercife 
with  foils,  between  princes  and  men  of 
high  rank,  and  thofe  of  inferior  condition, 
are  attended  with  the  fame  forms  ; but 
fhall  obferve,  that,  though  we  are  taught 


our 
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our  outward  behaviour  by  the  dancing- 
maffer,  the  falute  and  addrefs  of  the  well- 
bred  man  will  always  diftinguifh  him  from 
his  teacher. 

As  the  managers  of  both  theatres  have 
feemed  to  try  their  drrength  lately  in  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  I {hall  take  fome  notice  of 
a few  under  parts  in  the  play.  — Horatio  is 
an  excellent  character  of  friendfhip,  and  fits 
very  becomingly  on  my  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  the  friend  of  Shen- 
ftone,  and  the  approved  fpeaker  of  Mafon. 
Mr.  Whitfield  has  lately  fucceeded  Mr. 
Hull,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Horatio  ; and, 
in  action  and  fpeech,  is  decently  becoming. 
At  Drury-lane,  Mr.  Farren,  a young  ac- 
tor of  merit,  does  juftice  to  this  amia- 
ble part.  He  does  not  endeavour  to  make 
more  of  his  fituations  in  the  fcene  than  he 
ought ; he  obferves  a proper  fubordination, 
and  keeps  in  mind  the  advice  of  the  poet, 
not  to  oerjlep  the  modejly  of  nature.  The 
kingly  behaviour  of  Clarke  feems  more 
important  than  the  majefty  of  Packer,  who 

always 
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always  fpeaks  fenfe,  but  not  with  fufficient 
force.  The  Grave-diggers,  Parfons  and 
Quick,  are  admirably  matched.  Though 
I do  not  diflike  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  the  Queen, 
yet  I would  rather  fee  her  in  Mrs.  Heidel- 
berg ; her  excellence  is  in  comedy.  Mrs. 
Inchbald’s  figure  is  pleafing,  and  her  judge- 
ment ftronger  than  her  power  of  utterance. 


Dryden, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Yhe  Ref  oration  opens  the  theatres. — Kings 
and  Duke  of  York's  companies.— Shak- 
fpeare  lefs  valued  than  Fletcher  and  Jon - 
fon. — Heroic  tragedy. — Dry  den  s defence 
of  It. — Maximin  s defiance  of  the  gods.— 
Aurengzebe , Morat — Kynafion  and  Booth. 
- — Celebrated  lines  on  the  vlcljfitudes  of  life , 
with  an  anfwer. — Dry  den  for  fakes  rhirning 
tragedy. — His  All  for  Love.- — Yhe  true 
language  of  tragedy. — Fro  Hus  and  Cref- 
fida  ; when  revived. — Old  authors  cen - 
fared. — Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers. — » 
Buckingham , Rochefer , and  Dorfet. — 
Mermaid , the  Devil , Roe-buck , &c. — 
Beefjleak  club.— John  Beard. — Low  com- 
pany.-—Mr.  Wolfley  and  Rochefer s Valen- 
t'mian.— -Poets  compared. — T'heir  charac- 
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ten  of  gentlemen. — Lazmefs  or  inability 
in  dramatifs, — Sir  George  Etheridge 
Dormant.  — Duke  of  Dorfet.— Jeremy 
Collier  and  Dry  den. — Licentious  language 

of  tragedy. — Dry  den's  defence  of  himfelf 
His  death. 


COON  after  the  Reparation  of  Charles 
II.  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  fhut  for  twenty  years,  were 
thrown  open.  The  king  and  the  Duke 
of  fork  formed  two  feparate  companies 
of  comedians,  who  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  his  majepy’s  fervants.  The 


court  dire&ed  the  general  tafte,  and  took 
the  lead  in  all  public  diverfions,  moreefpe- 
eially  in  the  amuiements  of  the  Page. 

In  looking  over  the  fragment  of  Downes, 
I lee  little  refpedtpaid  to  Shakfpeare,  much 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Pill  more 
tc  Ben  Jonfon,  in  proportion  to  the  nurri- 
h«-i  oi  his  plays.  Hart  andMohun,  the  ma- 


nagers of  the  king’s  theatre,  revived  only 

three  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays ; and  Davenant, 
vol,  Ilf.  M 
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at  the  duke’s  houfe,  about  five.  But,  indeed, 
a regard  for  the  plays  of  the  laft.  age,  as 
they  were  then  called,  was  fwallowed  up 
in  a paffion  for  new-fangled  compofitions. 
Heroic  tragedies  in  rhime,  fraught  with 
bombafHc  didtion  and  extravagant  fenti- 
ment;  and  witty  comedies,  abounding  with 
fmart  repartee  and  loofe  aftion,  were  the 
immediate  fucceffors  of  the  old  drama, 
which  was  founded  on  nature  ; where  the 
dialogue  was  formed  from  genuine  man- 
ners, paflions  which  arofe  from  character 
and  incident,  and  where  the  cataftrophe 
was  clofed  with  an  inftruflive  moral.  With 
much  wit,  and  plaufible  argument,  Dryden 
has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  unnatural 
flights  of  his  Almanzor  and  Almahide,  of 
Tyrannic  Love,  and  others  of  his  rhiming 
tragedies  : but,  whatever  beauties  of  ima- 
gination, and  {<  ntiment,  with  harmony  of 
numbers,  they  may  contain,  no  man  will 
lit  down  to  read  them,  at  this  day,  with- 
out blending  laughter  and  contempt  with 
efteem  and  admiration.  Long  quotations, 

to 
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to  prove  what  is  fo  generally  known, 
Would  be  impertinent.  I fhall  content 
myfelf  with  producing  a Angular  inftance  of 
ranting  blafphemy,  for  fuch  it  was  in  the 
mouth  of  Maximin,*  from  the  laft  ad  of 
the  Tyrannic  Love  : 

What  had  the  gods  to  do  with  me  or  mine  ! 

Did  I moleft  your  heaven  ! - — — 

Why  fhould  you,  then,  make  Maximin  your  foe, 
Who  paid  you  tribute  which  he  need  not  do  ? 

Your  altars  I with  fmoke  of  gum  did  crown, 

For  which  you  lean’d  your  hungry  noftrils  dowri  ; 
All  daily  gaping  for  my  incenfe  there, 

More  than  your  fun  could  draw  you  in  a year. 

And  you  for  this  thefe  plagues  on  me  have  fent  2 
But,  by  the  gods, — by  Maximin  I meant,— 
Henceforth  I and  my  world 
Hoftility  with  you  and  yours  declare  : 

Look  to  it,  gods  ! for  you  th’  aggreflbrs  are. 

Keep  you  your  rain  and  funfhine  in  your  Ikies, 
And  I’ll  keep  back  my  flame  and  facrifice. 

Your  trade  of  heav’n  fhall  foon  be  at  a Hand, 

And  all  your  goods  lie  heavy  on  your  hand. 

An  audience  who  could  bear  fuch  rants 
as  this,  and  relifh  the  following  feerie  with 
fclacidius,  who  ftabs  the  Emperor,  and  is, 

M 2 
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in  his  turn,  ftabbed  by  him,  mu  ft  have  had 
a very  particular  tafte  for  bombaft  in  words, 
and  abfurdity  in  aCtion.  Such  auditors 
mull  have  been  very  unqualified  judges 
of  Shakfpeare,  Jonfon,  and  Fletcher. 

Dryden’s  laft  and  mod;  perfect  tragedy 
in  rhime  was  Aurengzebe.  In  this 
play,  the  paflions  are  ftrongly  depicted, 
the  characters  well  difcriminated,  and  the 
diCtion  more  familiar  and  dramatic,  than 
in  any  of  his  preceding  pieces.  Hart  and 
Mohun  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
the  characters  of  Aurengzebe  and  the 
old  Emperor.  Mrs.  Marfhall  was  ad- 
mired in  Nourmahul ; and  Kynafton  was 
much  extolled  by  Cibber,  for  his  happy 
expreffion  of  the  arrogant  and  favage 
fiercenefs  in  Morat.  — ‘ Booth,  in  fome 
part  of  this  character,  (fays  the  fame  cri- 
tical hiftorian)  was  too  tame,  from  an  ap« 
prehenfion  of  railing  the  mirth  of  the 
audience  improperly.’ 

Though  1 pay  great  deference  to  Cib- 
ber’s judgment,  yet  I am  not  fure 

whether 
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whether  Booth  was  not  in  the  right.  And 
I cannot  help  approving  the  anfwer  which 
this  adtor  gave  to  one  who  told  him,  he 
was  furprifed  that  he  negledled  to  give  a 
fpirited  turn  to  the  paffage  in  queflion  : 

NOURMAHUL. 

'Twill  not  be  fafe  to  let  him  live  an  hour. 

M O R A T. 

Til  dot-,  to Jhcw  my  arbitrary  power. 

4 Sir  (faid  Booth)  it  was  not  through 
negligence,  but  by  defign,  that  I gave  no 
fpirit  to  that  ludicrous  bounce  of  Morat. 
I know  very  well,  that  a laugh  of  appro- 
bation may  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
handing  few  ; but  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  exciting  the  laugh  of  fim- 
pletons,  who  know  not  where  to  flop. 
The  majority  is  not  the  wifefl  part  of  the 
audience  ; and,  for  that  reafon,  I will  run 
no  hazard.’* 

M 3 The 


* Life  of  Booth,  by  Th.  Cibber. 
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The  court  greatly  encouraged  the  play 
of  Aurengzebe.  The  author  tells  us,  in 
his  dedication,  that  Charles  II.  altered  an 
incident  in  the  plot,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  bed  of  all  Pryden’s  tragedies.  It 
was  revived  at  Drury-lane,  about  the  year 
1726,  with  the  public  approbation;  the 
old  Emperor,  Mills ; Wilks,  Aureng- 
zebe ; Booth,  Morat ; Indiana,  Mrs. 
Oldfield  ; Nourmahul,  Mrs.  Porter  ; Me- 
lefinda,  the  firft  wife  of  Theophilus  Cib- 
ber, a very  pleafing  adtrefs,  in  per  foil 
agreeable,  and  in  private  life  unblemiflied. 
She  died  in  1 733. 

in  this  tragedy,  Aurengzebe’s  com- 
plaint of  the  viciditudes  and  difappoint- 
ments  of  life,  is  forcibly  defcribed  and 
beautifully  varied.  It  is  dill  repeated  by 
all  lovers  of  poetry  : 

When  I confider  life,  ’tis  all  a cheat ; 

Yet,  fool’d  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 

Trull;  on,  in  hopes  to-morrow  will  repay  : 

To-morrow’s  falfer  than  the  former  day  ; 

Lies 
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Lies  more  ; and,  when  it  fays  we  fhall  be  blefs’d 
With  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poffefs’d. 
Strange  cozenage  ! None  would  live  paft  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleafure  from  what  yet  remain  ; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  hope  to  receive 
What  the  firft  fprightly  runnings  cannot  give. 

I’m  tir’d  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old  ! 

In  the  judgment  of  Addifon,*  thefe  are 
the  belt  lines  in  the  play.  But  the  reply 
of  Nourmahul,  which  contains  a very 
full  and  pertinent  anfwer  to  Aurengzebe, 

I never  heard  any  body  mention  except 
Dr.  Johnfon  : 

NOURMAHUL. 

3Tis  not  for  nothing  that  we  life  purfue  : 

It  pays  our  hopes  with  fomething  that  is  new. 
Each  day’s  a miftrefs  unenjoy’d  before  ; 

Like  travellers,  we  are  pleas’d  with  feeing  more. 
Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 
You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey’s  end. 

M 4 But, 


* Spectator. 
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But,  notwithftanding  Dryden  had  ex- 
erted all  his  ftrength  to  excel  in  this  fpecies 
of  rhiming  tragedy,  and  had  defended  it 
very  ftrenuoufly  in  his  excellent  Eflay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  he  at  laft  grew  tired  of 
his  bells,  and  wifhed  to  be  a rhiming  pack- 
horfe  no  longer.  This  he  confefles  in  the 
prologue  to  this  very  play  : 

But  he  has  now  another  take  of  wit ; 

And,  to  confefs  a truth,  though  out  of  time, 

Grows  weary  of  his  long-lov’d  miftrefs,  rhime. 

Having  feen,  in  all  probability,  thole 
eminent  a£lors,  Hart  and  Mohun,  in  the 
much-admir’d  fcene  of  contention  in  the 
fourth  a£t  of  Julius  Caefar,  he  breaks  out, 
in  the  fame  prologue,  into  a generous 
confeffion  of  Shakfpeare’s  fuperiority  : 

But,  fpite  of  all  his  pride,  a fecret  fhame 
Invades  his  break  at  Shakfpeare’s  facred  name  ! 
And,  when  he  hears,  his  godlike  Romans  rage. 

He,  in  a juft  defpair,  would  quit  the  ftage, 


Two 
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Two  years  after  Aurengzebe  had  been 
aCted,  Dryden  brought  to  the  ftage  his 
All  for  Love  ; which  is,  I think,  the  firft 
play,  after  the  Reftoration,  in  which  was 
revived  the  true  dramatic  ftyle. 

The  fcene  between  Antony  and  Venti- 
dius,  in  the  firll:  adl  of  this  play,  is  writ- 
ten ia  fiich  colloquial  language,  as  might 
be  fpoken  by  the  humbleft  and  the  moft 
exalted  characters  : 

A N T ON  V. 

I would  be  private  : leave  me. 

VENT1DIUS. 

Sir,  I love  you, 

And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

ANTONY. 

— — Adtium,  Actium,  oh! 

VF.  NTIDIUS. 

It  Jits  too  near  you. 


ANTON  Y. 
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ANTONY. 

Here,  here,  it  lies  ! a lump  of  lead  by  day ; 
And,  in  my  Ihort,  diftradled,  nightly  fiumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  me  in  my  dreams  ! 

VENTIDIUS. 

Out  with  it ; give  it  vent. 

ANTONY. 

Urge  not  my  fhame. 

I loft  a battle  ! 


VENTIDIUS* 


So  has  Julius  done. 


ANTONY. 

Thou  favour’ll  me,  and  fpeak’ft  not  half  thoia 
think’ll : 

For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  loft  it  fairly  ; 

But  Antony 

VENTIDIUS. 

— — ■ — Nay,  Hop  not. 


This  is  the  true  language  of  nature, 
and  of  fuch  paffion  as  is  congenial  to  the 
breaft  of  every  man.  In  this  interview 

of 
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of  Antony  and  his  General,  the  poet 
feems  to  have  exhaufted  his  ftrength  : the 
reft  of  the  play,  though  not  carelefsly 
written,  is  much  inferior  to  this  noble 
outfet. 

In  a year  or  two  after,  Dryden  gave  a 
frefh  proof  of  his  veneration  for  Shak- 
fpeare,  by  reviving  his  Troilus  and  Cref- 
flda  with  confiderable  alterations  and  im- 
provements. The  noble  fcene  between 
Troilus  and  He£lor,  in  the  third  a£t,  is 
the  invention  of  the  reviver,  and  written 
in  emulation  of  the  quarrel  between  Bru- 
tus and  Caftius  in  Julius  Crefar.  This 
play  was  revived  by  Rich,  at  Covent-gar- 
den, in  1734.  Walker  added  Heitor  with 
his  ufual  fpirit  and  animated  action  ; Troi- 
lus fell  to  Ryan’s  ftiare  ; Quin  was  efteemed 
an  admirable  Theriites ; and  Hippifley 
excited  much  mirth  in  Pandarus.  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  a very  fine  woman  and  a plead- 
ing a£trefs,  who  died  foon  after  in  child- 
bed, 
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bed,  was  the  Creffida,  Mr.  L acy,  late 
manager  of  Drury-lane,  ailed  Agamemnon ; 
and  Tom  Chapman  pleafed  himfelf  with 
the  obftreperous  and  difcordant  utterance 
of  Diomed’s  paffion  for  Creflida. 

Dryden,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  juf- 
tified  the  new  fpecies  of  heroic  plays  in 
rhime,  boldly  attacked  the  comedies  of  the 
former  age.  The  poets,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  were,  it  feems,  very 
low  in  their  humour,  and  dull  and  unre- 
fined in  their  dialogue.  They  were  not  fo 
witty  and  fmart  in  their  repartees  as  the 
dramatics  of  their  own  times.  Nay,  he 
boafts,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
his  days  fpoke  more  wit  in  converfation 
than  the  old  dramatifts  in  their  plays.  This 
fuperiority,  in  elegance  of  liyle,  Dryden 
attributes  to  the  influence  of  the  court,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  authority  of 
Charles  himfelf.  The  king  had,  indeed,  by 
his  exile,  gained  an  education  which  few 
other  princes  could  obtain.  His  misfor- 


tunes 
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tunes  were,  in  this  refpedf,  of  fervice  to 
him.  By  them  he  was  obliged  to  converfe 
with  different  ranks  of  men  ; and  this  con- 
tributed to  ftore  his  mind  with  knowledge, 
and  foften  his  manners.  He  was  univer- 
fally  faid  to  be  the  bed-bred  man  in  his  do- 
minions. With  fcarcely  any  virtues,  he 
had  many  amiable  qualities  ; his  affability 
and  condefcenfion  were  the  charms,  which, 
like  a veil,  covered  the  word;  part  of  his 
character.  But  Charles  contributed,  more 
than  any  of  his  courtiers,  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  vice  and  profligacy.  During 
his  whole  reign,  of  twenty -four  years,  the 
kingdom  was  in  a Bate  of  diflipation  and 
ebriety  ; from  which  neither  the  plague  in 
1665,  nor  the  dreadful  fire  of  London  the 
year  after,  nor  two  difaftrous  Dutch  wars, 
with  an  unfortunate  confpiracy  againft 
the  public  tranquillity,  called  the  popifh 
plot,  could  roufe  them.  The  two  choice 
favourites  of  Charles  were  the  witty  but 
infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 

lively 
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lively  and  abandoned  Rochefter.  It  is  true, 
he  courted  the  friendfhip  of  all  the  wits  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  the  amiable 
Lord  Dorfet  ; but  he,  obferving  the  king 
to  have  no  real  integrity  or  worth,  honeftly 
rejefted  the  friendlhip  of  a man  whom  in 
his  heart  he  defpifed. 

It  is  pleafant  to  hear  Dryden  and  others 
very  gravely  affure  us,  that  it  was  utterly 
impoffible  that  the  chara&ers  of  our  old 
poets  could  talk  like  gentlemen,  becaufe 
the  authors  themfelves  kept  low  company. 
The  Mermaid,  the  Devil,  and  the  Boar, 
it  feems,  did  not  receive  fuch  pleafant 
and  witty  fellows,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Befs  or  of  James  I.  as  thofe  who  frequented 
the  Royal  Oak,  the  Mitre,  and  the  Roe- 
buck, in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Beau- 
mont, who,  I believe,  was  no  ill  judge  of 
mirth  and  good  company,  in  an  epiftle  to 
Ben  Jonfon,  talks  with  rapture  of  the  rich 
banquet  of  wit  and  admirable  converfation 
which  they  had  enjoyed  at  the  Mermaid. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  I think  fo  meanly  of  Ben  Jonfon’s 
club,  at  the  Devil,  as  Dryden  affedfs  to  do  : 
that  fociety  could  never  be  contemptible 
which  had  Ben  at  the  head  of  it,  with 
Shakfpeare,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont,  his 
aflociates  ; who  were  occafionally  joined  by 
Selden,  Martin,  Morley,  afterwards  Bifhop 
of  Whichever,  Edmund  Waller,  and  others 
of  equal  eminence.  The  beef-ffeak  club, 
with  their  jolly  member,  John  Beard,  is 
furely  one  of  the  moft  refpeclable  affemblies 
of  jovial  and  agreeable  companions  in  this 
metropolis ; but  I believe  their  good  fenfe 
will  hinder  them  from  claiming  a monopoly 
of  cheerfulnefs  ; they  will  not  fay  that  their 
predeceffors  were  dull  blockheads,  becaufe 
they  are  dead,  and  they  themfelves  are 
alive  and  merry : Fixers  fortes  ante 

Agamemnona. 

I have  faid,  that  the  two  deareft  com- 
panions of  Charles  were  Viliiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Wilmot  Earl  of 
Rochefter : the  latter  confefled  to  Dr. 

Burnet, 
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Burnet,  that,  for  five  years  lucceffively,  he 
had  been  in  a date  of  ebriety ; and  the 
former,  notwithdanding  his  high  rank  in 
life,  and  uncommon  vein  of  wit,  became  at 
lad:  fo  odious  for  his  vices,  that  his  com- 
pany was  at  length  as  much  fhunned  as  it 
had  been  before  fought  after  and  courted. 
In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Valentinian, 
altered  from  Fletcher  by  Rocheder,  Mr. 
Woldey,  the  editor,  reproaches  the  original 
writer  for  keeping  low  company.  — Could 
he  poflibly  aflociate  with  men  of  worfe 
principles,  more  debauched,  and  more 
meanly  diffipated,  than  his  friend,  the 
earl  ? Thefe  bleffed  exemplars  of  courtly 
gallantry  and  fafhionable  wit,  to  whom  no 
man  in  his  proper  fenfes  would  be  a com- 
panion, were  the  bright  meteors  of  a gid“ 
dy  age  ; and  fuch  as  Dryden  would  oppofe 
to  the  inferior  fociety  which  Jonfon  and 
Shakfpeare  were  reduced  to  the  neceffit}' 
of  meeting.  It  is  true,  thefe  antiquated 

men. 
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men  wanted  that  which  the  others  en- 
joyed in  a high  degree,  a relifh  for  blaf- 
phemy  and  profanenefs,*  with  a fovereigti 
contempt  for  all  order  and  decency.  Of 
all  their  vices,  ebriety  feems  to  have  been 
the  mod:  innocent. 

The  bed  method  of  trying  the  infrin- 
ge merit  of  contending  genius,  is  to  com- 
pare the  different  compofitions  of  each. 
Let  me  afk,  whether  the  gentlemen,  in 
the  comedies  of  our  old  bard',  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  and  Fletcher,  are  not  as  replete 
with  wit,  and  as  free  from  low  vulgarity, 
as  tbofe  of  Dry  den,  Wycherly,  and  Ot- 
way ? Can  they  honeftly  place  their 
Wildbloods,  Rodophils,  Woodalls,  Hor- 
ners, Courtines,  and  Beaugards,  in  corn* 
Vol.  III.  N petition 

* If  the  reader  has  an  inclination  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wit  and  frolics  of  this  fort  of  gentlemen, 
let  him  turn  to  honeft  Antony  Wood’s  Diary  of  his 
Life,  and  read  the  hiftory  of  a merry  bout  at  the 
Cock  in  Bow-ftreet : p.  187. 
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petition  with  the  Mercutio  and  Benedick  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  Valentine  and  Lovelefs  of 
Fletcher,  or  the  Truewits  and  Clerimonts 
of  Ben  Jonfon  ? Dryden’s  contempt  of 
Mercutio  is  a fevere  cenfure  on  his  want 
of  attention  to  that  admirable  character. 

The  only  dramatic  writer,  in  all  Charles’s 
reign,  who  wrote  with  fome  decency  of 
manners  and  modefty  of  language,  was 
Sir  George  Etheridge.  His  Man  of  Mode 
is  the  original  of  that  fpecies  of  dramatic 
writing  called  genteel  comedy.  The  fe- 
cond  Duke  of  Dorfet  allured  a gentleman, 
as  greatly  efteemed  for  his  learning  and 
abilities  as  his  humanity  and  integrity,'*' 
that  Dorimant  was  formed  from  two  ori- 
ginals : his  father,  the  witty  Earl  of 

Dorfet,  and  Wilmot  Earl  of  Rochefter. 
This  character  is  properly  the  firft  fine 
gentleman  of  the  Englilh  Rage ; a more 

gay 
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gay  and  fpirited  man  of  pleafure  has  not 
been  drawn  fmce,  unlefs  we  except  the 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  of  Farquhan. 

Bat  the  poets  of  Charles’s  day?,  either 
from  idlenefs  or  want  of  ability,  deprived 
the  ftage  of  that  noble  ornament  of  the 
comic  mufe,  the  poetic  dyle,  which  was 
the  growth  of  our  country,  and  equally 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  to 
our  neighbours,  the  French.  It  is  true* 
as  Mr.  Seward  very  judicioufly  obferves* 
* that,  although  the  Greeks  did  not  whol- 
ly deprive  comedy  of  meue,  they  left  it 
not  the  fhadow  of  poetic  didtion  or  fenti- 
ment.  But  the  Britons  not  only  retained 
metre  in  their  comedy,  but  all'o  the 
ftrength  and  nerves  of  poetry ; which, 
(fays  the  fame  writer)  was  a good  deal 
owing  to  our  blank  verfe ; which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  capable  of  the  higheft 
fublimity,  the  mod:  exteniive  and  nobleft 
harmony  of  tragic  and  epic,  yet,  when 
N 2 11  fed 
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ufed  familiarly,  is  fo  near  the  fermo  pedef* 
iris , fo  eafy  and  natural,  as  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  arolleft  comic  dialogue.’* 
Our  dramatic  poets,  though  unwilling 
to  reform  themfelves,  at  laft  found,  in 
Collier,  a fevere,  but  juft,  corredlor  of 
their  indecencies  and  balfphemy.  The 
phyfic  he  adminiftered  was  fo  powerful, 
that  a fudden  and  almoft  effectual  refor- 
mation took  place.  Dryden  himfelf,  who 
feldom  gave  up  an  argument  to  his  adver- 
fary,  fhrunk  from  the  charge,  and  pleaded 
guilty.  The  city  of  London  was  under 
particular  obligations  to  this  fatirical  critic  j 
for  a citizen,  and  efpecially  an  alderman, 
was  fure  to  be  the  poet’s  game  ; he  was  at 
once  dubbed  a wittol  and  a cuckold.  I 
believe,  fince  Collier’s  book  was  publiftied, 
our  magiftrates  of  London  have  pretty 
much  efcaped  the  ridicule  of  theatrical 

horns.— 


* Seward’s  preface  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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horns.-— But  Dryden,  though  he  owned 
his  guilt  in  very  plain  terms,  would  not 
quit  the  field  without  throwing  a few 
flones  at  his  monitor.  He  fays,  I think, 
with  juflice,  that  Collier  wras  too  much 
given  to  horfe-play  in  his  raillery  ; for  his 
wit  was  blunt,  though  fevere ; and  his 
ffyle,  though  forcible,  was  coarfe.  ‘ I will 
not  (fays  Dryden)  fay,  that  the  zeal  of 
God’s  houfe  hath  eaten  him  up,  but  1 am 
fare  it  has  devoured  fome  part  of  his  good 
manners.’  In  farther  defence  of  himfelf, 
and  his  poetic  brothers,  he  confidently 
afferts,  i there  is  more  bawdy  in  one  play 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Cufloni 
of  the  Country,  than  all  ours  together.’ 
That  play  has  indeed  much  bad  language 
in  it,  and  fome  indecent  charadters  ; but  no 
candid  reader  will  fay,  that  it  is  without 
fcenes  which  are  quite  irreprehenfible, 
and  fome  perfonae  which  no  audience  can 
diflike.---But  Dryden  fhould  have  called 
N 3 to 
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to  mind  his  own  Limberham,  or  Kind 
Keeper.  This  comedy,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  is  one  fcene  of  lewdnels 
and  debauchery,  without  one  fober  dia- 
logue, or  one  lufferable  character.  Father 
Aldo,  whom,  in  the  dramatis  perfonae, 
he  terms  an  honeft,  good-natured  free- 
hearted, old  gentleman  of  the  town,  is 
the  molt  abandoned  debauchee  that  ever 
ipent  his  time  in  a brothel.  This  wretch, 
who  is,  through  age,  incapable  of  all 
fenfual  enjoyment  himfelf,  becomes  the 
fervile  and  willing  agent  to  fupply  the  fuel 
of  vice  to  others, 

We  cannot  wonder,  at  the  time  fuch 
plays  as  Limberham  were  reprefented, 
that  women  of  character  were  deprived  of 
theatrical  entertainment.  In  thole  days, 
it  was  a conftant  practice  for  the  ladies  to 
fend  their  friends,  of  the  male  fex,  as 
fpies,  or  fcouts,  to  obferve  the  firft  night 
of  reprefentation.  The  play-houfe  was 

then 
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then  fo  offenfive,  that  the  citizens  kept 
aloof  from  it,  till  the  poets  of  their  own 

fadion  brought  whig  politics  to  combat 
with  tory  principles. 

I could  have  wifhed,  that  indecency 
had  not  ftepped  from  the  fock  to  the  buf- 
kin : Dryden  and  Lee  threw  much  ob- 
fcenity,  as  well  as  profanenefs,  into  their 
mofl  admired  heroic  plays.  Should  we 
allow,  that  Lee’s  Sophonifba  has  many 
tender  and  paffionate  thoughts,  it  mu  If  alfo 
be  owned  that  it  abounds  in  paflages  fit 

only  for  a houfe  of  entertainment. 

The  old  Emperor,  and  Nourmahul,  his 
wife,  in  Aurengzebe,  reproach  one  ano- 
ther in  terms  unfuitable  to  common  decen- 
cy as  well  as  dignity  of  charader. 

But  here  let  me  flop ; to  make  out  a 
procefs  againft  Dryden  would  be  as  cruel 
as  ungrateful.  The  Englifh  verfification 
is  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  half  the 
poets  from  Chaucer’s  time  to  the  prefent. 

N 4 Much 
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Much  has  been  faid  of  this  great  author’s 
perfonal  conduit,  of  his  religion,  and 
morals.— Let  me  here  quote  a paffage  in  his 
vindication,  written  by  himfelf  in  a letter 
to  John  Dennis  : For  my  principles  oj  reli- 
gion, I will  not  juflify  them  to  you  : I know 
yours  are  far  different.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
IJhallfay  nothing  of  my  principles  of fate : / 
believe  you , in  yours,  follow  the  dictates  of 
your  reafon , as  I,  in  mine , do  thofe  of  my 
confcience  ; if  I thought  myfelf  in  an  error, 
1 would  retract  it.  For  my  morals , between 
man  and  man , I am  not  to  be  my  own  judge. 
I appeal  to  the  world,  if  I have  deceived  or 
defrauded  any  man ; and,  for  my  private 
converfation , they  who  fee  me  every  day,  can 
be  the  bejl  witneffes  whether  or  no  it  be  blame- 
lefs  and  inoffenfve. — This  letter  was  written 
about  the  year  1694,  fometime  before  he 
undertook  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil.  Dry- 

den  died  of  a mortification  which  began  in 
Jfis  foot ; and,  fome  hours  before  his 

death, 
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death,  he  charged  his  fon,  Charles,  not 
to  permit  a furgeon  to  make  any  operation 
on  pretence  of  working  a cure. 

Dr.  Johnfon’s  Life  of  Dry  den  is  a 
moll  valuable  acquifition  to  learning  ; the 
criticifm  is  profound,  and  the  biography 
ex  aft. 
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Otway. 

C H A P T E R XL. 

Dry  Jen  fond  of  high- founding  diction. — In- 
flames of  it  from  Don  Sebaflian. — Otway  ; 
■ — • the  jirfl  writer  cf  genuine  tragedy. — 
Wrote  ifis  firfl  tragedies  in  rhime. — Alcibia- 
des. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barry.—  Don  Car- 
los.— Dry  den.— -Boheme  and  Mrs.  Seymour. 
Otway's  defects, — His  Cains  Marius. — His 
■praife  cf  Shakfpeare.  — Underhill  and 
f Takes.  — Epilogue  to  Cains  Marius. — 'The 
Orphan.  — Plot.- — Language. — Venice  Pre- 
ferred.— Sbakfpea  re.— Ac  ado. — Charles  II. 
— Duke  of  Ormond.  — Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. — Anecdote  of  Carey  Dillon  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond. — Otway  s difrefpedt  for 
the  clergy  ; — unjufl. — Eminent  divines. — 
id 'Ef  range. — Euripides. — Two  l aft  lines  of 
the 
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the  Orphan. — Oedipus. — Firjl  dolors  of  the 
Orphan,  —Betterton. — Mount  fort.—  Wil- 
liams.—Contention  between  Powell  and  Wil- 
liams. — Smith's  epitaph , written  by  Booth. 

— Some  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Barry . 

— Earl  of  Rochefer.  — ' Tragedy  of  the  Earl 
ofEJfex.  ---  Queen  Elizabeth.—  Mrs.  P or  - 
ter.  ---  Mrs  Barry's  excellence  acknowledged 
by  Betterton.---  Loft  part  fie  played.—  Her 
death  and  epitaph.—  Caufe  of  her  death.  --- 
Qhamont. — fihe  elder  Mills.— Quin.— Booth 
and  Walker  in  Polydore.—  Wilks's  Cafalio • 
— Barry.  — Mr.  Garrick.  — Mrs.  Porter 
and  Mrs.  Cibber. 

1\T QT  WITHSTANDING  I had  obfer- 
X ^ ved,  to  the  honour  of  Dryden,  that  he 
was  the  fir  ft  of  our  dramatic  poets,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  who,  from  his  imitation 
qf  Shakipeare’s  manner,  revived  natural  and 
colloquial  dialogue  in  tragedy,  yet  it  mull: 
be  faid,  that  he  retained,  to  the  laft,  a 
predilection  for  the  marvellous  and  high- 

founding 
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founding  ftyle.  Though  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  be  the  lawful  monarch  of  true 
poetical  language,  he  could  not  abandon  the 
fwell  and  turbulent  didtion  of  the  arbitrary 
tyrant.  What  can  we  fay  in  defence  of 
many  rhapfodical  effufions  in  one  of  his  bed; 
tragedies,  Don  Sebaftian,  K.  of  Portu- 
gal ? Dorax,  after  deferibing,  in  very  noble 
terms,  the  character  of  Sebaftian,  wifhes  to 
have  fought  him  and  to  have  died  with 
him  : 

— — — I,  too,  would  have  been  flain, 

That,  catching  hold  upon  his  flitting  ghoft, 

I might  have  robb’d  him  of  his  op’ning  heav’n, 
And  dragg’d  him  down  with  me,  fpite  of  predefti- 
nation  ! 

And  Sebaftian  himfelf  : 

Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me  ! 

I have  a foul,  that,  like  an  ample  fnieid, 

Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more  ! 

To  Thomas  Otway  was  referved  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  tragedy  its  true  and  genuine 


tone 
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tone  of  language,  diverted  of  unnatural 
flight  and  unneceflary  pomp.  This  writer 
began,  like  the  reft  of  our  dramatic  poets 
in  that  age,  with  tragedy  in  rhime.  In  his 
Alcibiades,  the  firft  and  weakeft  of  his  tra- 
gedies, the  public  found  enough  to  be 
pleafed;  and,  in  this  play,  the  great  ac- 
trefs,  Mrs.  Barry,  gave  the  firft  indication 
of  her  fifing  merit.  In  his  fecond  drama- 
tic piece,  he  formed  his  plot  from  St. 
Real’s  Hiftory  of  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of 
Spain.  It  was  afted  with  very  great  ap~ 
plaufe,  and  contributed  at  once  to  raife  the 
reputation  and  mend  the  fortune  of  the  au- 
thor. In  his  preface,  Otway  gives  a fhort 
anecdote  of  an  envious  poet,  who  declared, 

1 That , egad  he  knew  not  a line  in  Don  Carlos 
he  would  be  the  author  of.  In  the  Rehearfal, 
egad  is  a favourite  and  frequent  exprefiioa 
of  Poet  Bayes  : Dryden,  who  had  no  fimall 
lhareof  envy,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
perfbn  aimed  at.  Don  Carlos  continued 
long  a favourite  drama;  it  was  revived, 

above 
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above  fifty  years  fince,  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; when  Boheme’s  ac- 
tion in  Philip,  and  Mrs*  Seymour,  by  her 
excellence  in  the  Queen,  rendered  their 
names  celebrated,  and  contributed  to  elfa- 
blilh  a company  ftruggling  with  difficul- 
ties. 

But  Otway  wanted  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  Dryden’s  numbers  ; nor  had  he 
his  various  learning,  or  reafoning  faculty, 
to  embelliih  and  diverfify  his  tragedies  in 
rhime.  He  foon  followed  that  poet’s  ex- 
ample, and  relinquifhed  his  chiming  fetters 
for  blank  verfe,  which  approaches  neareft 
to  the  iambic  of  the  ancients.  Otway, 
like  Dryden,  warmed  his  genius  with  the 
fire  of  Shakfpeare  ; but,  not  content  with 
borrowing  from  his  original,  he  Bole  whole 
fcenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  in* 
corporated  them  in  his  Caius  Marius  : this, 
indeed,  he  acknowledges  in  his  prologue. 
The  encomium  which  he  bellows  on  the 
old  bard,  deferves  a place  amongll  thole 

which 
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which  are  accumulated  to  his  honour  in 
the  lafl  edition  of  John  foil  and  Steevens  : 

Our  Shakfpeare  wrote,  too,  in  an  age  as  blefs’d  ; 
The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  and  heft. 

A gracious  prince’s  favour  cheer’d  his  mufe, 

A conftant  favour  he  ne’er  fear’d  to  lofe. 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin’d, 

And  thoughts  that  were  immortal  as  his  mind  ; 
And,  from  the  crop  of  his  luxurious  pen, 

E’er  fince,  fucceeding  poets  humbly  glean. 
Though  much  the  moft  unworthy  of  the  throng, 
Our  this-day’s  poet  fears  he  has  done  him  wrong? 
Like  greedy  beggars,  that* ileal  (heaves  away, 
You’ll  find  he  has  rifled  him  of  half  a play. 
Amid’ft  his  hafer  drofs  you’ll  fee  it  fliine, 

Moft  beautiful,  amazing,  and  divine  ! 

Not  with  {landing  the  merit  of  fuch  a co- 
alition as  Shakfpeare  and  Otway,  and  the 
excellent  ailing  of  Betterton,  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Barry,  in  the  tragic  fcenes  of  the  play* 
I believe  it  chiefly  owed  its  fupport  to  Un- 
derhill in  Sulpitius,  and  Nokes  in  the 
Nurfe  ; who,  in  this  part,  excited  fuch  re- 
peated merriment,  that  he  carried  the  name 

of 
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of  Nurfe  Nokes  to  his  grave.  Edmund 
Smith,  in  his  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Phi- 
lips, has  given  a diverting  pidture  of  this 
inimitable  droll,  who  Ihone  equally  i;\ 
burlefquing  tragedy  as  in  adting  comic 
charadters  : 

So,  when  Nurfe  Nokes  to  adt  young  Ammon  tries. 
With  fhambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolifh  eyes, 
With  dangling  hands  he  ftrokes  th’  imperial  robe, 
And  with  a cuckold's  air  commands  the  globe. 

The  pomp  and  found  the  whole  buffoon  difplay’d. 
And  Ammon’s  fon  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made. 

The  fuperior  powrer  of  plealing  an  au- 
dience, in  Underhill  and  Nokes,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  author  in  the  epilogue, 
fpoken  by  Mrs.  Barry  : 

And  now  for  you,  who  here  come  wrapp’d  in  clokes. 
Only  for  love  of  Underhill  and  Nurfe  Nokes. 

Otway’s  quitting  the  military  life  is  alfo 
pointed  out  in  the  fame  epilogue  : 

Eut  which  among#  you  is  there  to  be  found, 

Will  take  his  third  day’s  pawn  for  fifty  pound  ? 

Or, 
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Or,  now  he  is  cafliier’d,  will  fairly  venture 

To  give  him  ready  money  for’s  debenture  ? 

Therefore,  when  he  receiv’d  that  fatal  doom,  ' 

This  play  came  forth,  in  hopes  his  friends  would 
come 

To  help  a poor  difbanded  foldier  home. 

F rom  thefe  lines,  we  may  candidly  and 
fairly  conclude,  that  Otway’s  leaving  the 
army  was  attended  with  no  difgrace. 

But  the^  reputation  of  Otway  for  pathe- 
tic powers  was,  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  Or- 
phan, juftly  exalted  above  all  the  drama- 
tills  of  his  own  and  lucceeding  times.  The 
characters,  by  being  brought  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  the  audience,  more  deeply 
intereft  their  paffions  than  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  perfons  who  are  eminently 
placed  above  them. 

A young  lady,  deftitute  of  fortune,  and 
who  had  loft  her  parents,  left,  when  a 
child,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  a no- 
bleman, the  friend  of  her  dead  father,  is 
paffionately  folicited  by  his  two  fons,  Caf- 
Vol.  III.  O talio 
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talio  and  Polydore.  The  pretenfions  of 
the  elder,  unknown  to  his  brother,  are 
founded  on  honourable  love.  The  younger, 
confiding  in  the  fincerity  of  his  brother’s 
declaration,  that  he  would  never  marrv 
Monimia,  but  ftrive  to  gain  her  for  a 
miftrefs,  is  impelled  to  affront  her  with 
his  brutal  paffion,  as  fhe  rightly  terms  it ; 
for  his  addrefs,  however  juftified  in  the 
rank  days  of  Charles  II.  would  fcarcely 
now  be  tolerated  in  a brothel.  During 
the  progrefs  of  their  courtfhip,  Chamonf, 
the  young  lady’s  brother,  arrives  ; and,  on 
the  information  of  an  old  woman,  whom 
the  author’s  poetical  fancy  transforms  into 
a witch,  he  queflions  his  fifter  on  her 
prefent  fituation.  The  fcene  is  varied 
with  beautiful  imagery  and  affecting  paf- 
fion.— Polydore,  the  younger  brother,  by 
the  help  of  a page,  difcovers  Caftalio’s 
treachery ; and,  not  knowing  of  their 
marriage,  liftens,  and  overhears  the  ap- 
point men  t 
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pointment  of  the  new-married  pair.  Bj 
a ft  rat  age  m,  he  contrives  to  impofe  him- 
felf  in  the  dark,  on  Monimia,  for  his 
brother,  and  enjoys  her.  The  diftrefs, 
raifed  in  confequetice  of  this,  ends  in 
the  death  of  the  lady  and  the  two  rival 
brothers. 

From  a plot  fo  fimple,  the  author  has 
raifed  pathetic  fcenes,  which,  from  their 
firft  reprefentation  to  the  prefent  day, 
have  melted  into  tendernefs  the  heart  of 
every  fpediator.  Without  degenerating  in- 
to vulgarifm,  the  language  is  eafy,  flowing* 
and  familiar ; and  yet  diffidently  forcible  : 
it  is  occafionally  ftrengthened  by  pleafing 
defcription  and  warm  imagery.  Had  it 
been  raifed  to  greater  force,  by  higher 
exertion  of  the  poet,  it  would  neither 
have  fuited  the  plot  nor  the  chara&ers. 
That  his  ftyle  was  more  energetic,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Venice  Preferved,  muft  be 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  fable  and  the 
O 2 perfons 
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perfons  employed  in  it.  He  that  dell* 
neates  in  his  mind  the  deftru&ion  of  a 
ftate,  or  kingdom,  will  immediately  find 
a more  animated  flyle  rife  to  his  imagi- 
nation than  that  which  defcribes  the 
diftreffes  of  a private  family. — In  Shak- 
fpeare,  the  very  idea  of  a confpiracy  fires 
his  thoughts  and  elevates  his  language.* 
In  the  charadter  of  Acafta*  Otway  has 
drawn  a portrait  of  a worthy  nobleman* 
who,  retired  from  court,  retains  his  vene- 
ration and  loyalty  for  his  royal  mafter.--- 
That  the  author  has  given  a good  picture 
of  courts,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Charles  II.  I think  an  attentive  reader  may 
fee  in  the  defcription  of  it  given  by  Acafto, 
in  the  fecond  a£L  After  which,  the  good 
old  man  breaks  out  into  a warm  encomium 
of  Charles  II. 

—— — Yes,  my  afpiring  boys, 

You  dial!  have  buftnefs  when  your  mafter  wants  you 


* Henry  IV.  Macbeth,  Julius  Csefar. 
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You  cannot  ferve  a nobler.  I have  ferv’d  him. 

In  this  old  body  yet  the  marks  remain 

Of  many  wounds.  I*ve9  with  this  tongue , proclaim  d 

His  right , cv  n in  the  face  of  rank  rebellion  ! 

And,  when  a foul-mouth’d  traitor  once  profan'd 
His  facred  name,  with  my  good  fabre  drawn, 

Ev’n  at  the  head  of  all  his  giddy  rout, 

I rufh’d,  and  clove  the  rebel  to  the  chine  ! 

Of  ail  the  noblemen,  who,  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  diftinguiflied  themfelves  for 
worth  and  attachment  to  their  royal  maf- 
ter,  James  Duke  of  Ormond  flands  the 
foremoft  ; and  I cannot  avoid  conjecturing, 
that  his  character  is  here  fhadowed,  at 
leaft  part  of  it,  under  Acafto.  What 
ftrengthens  my  opinion  is  the  difcourfe 
of  the  two  fervants,  Paulino  and  Ernefto, 
in  the  firfl  fcene.  Paulino,  after  expref- 
fing  his  wonder,  that  Acafto  (hould  Hill 
perfift  in  hating  the  court,  where  he  was 
born  and  bred,  is  informed  by  Ernefto, 
that  he  had  reafon  for  his  difguft : 

■ — - — — When,  for  what  he  had  borne, 

Long  and  faithful  toil,  he  might  have  claim’d 

O 3 Places 
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Places  in  honour  and  employment  high  ; 

A huffing,  fliining,  flatt’ring,  cringing,  coward, 

A canker-worm  of  peace,  was  rais’d  above  hipi,* 

That  Ormond  was  difplaced  from  his 
government  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  be^ 
loved  by  all  ranks  of  people,  by  the  un- 
grateful Charles,  to  gratify  the  word; 
man  in  the  kingdom,  Viiliers  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  is  a fa£t,  to  which,  I think, 
Otway  alludes.  It  is  true,  Ormond  did 
not,  like  Acafto,  retire  from  court,  but 
kept  his  place  of  fleward  of  the  houfehold  ; 
which  office,  Charles,  who  reflected  vir- 
tues, though  he  wanted  the  honefly  to 
imitate  them,  had  not  the  courage  to  take 
from  them.  The  King,  who  was  extremely 
nfFahle,  and  made  it  his  conftant  bufmefs 

to  pleafe  every  man  with  his  converfation, 

when 


In  thefe  attributes  of  a bafe  mind,  we  fee  the  ge« 
nuine  character  of  Buckingham  ; who,  it  is  believed, 
formed  a treacherous  defign,  by  his  inftiument. 
Blood,  to  affaffinate  this  worthy  nobleman. 
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when  he  went  to  the  levee,  faw  Ormond 
always  ready  to  pay  his  court  ; but,  by 
Buckingham’s  influence,  he  could  neither 
fpeak  to  nor  look  at  him.  This  behaviour 
was  copied  by  all  who  frequented  the 
court,  with  a view  to  gain  employment  or 
to  fecure  the  Minifter’s  favour.  But  thole 
who  had  nothing  to  alk,  and  went  there 
only  to  make  their  bows,  formed  a circle 
about  Ormond,  and  liflened  with  great  at- 
tention to  his  difcourfe.  - It  happened  one 
day  that  the  king,  ftruck  with  the  refpedt 
paid  to  his  old  loyal  fervant,  was  willing 
to  break  through  his  forced  lilence,  and 
converfe  with  him  ; but  the  favourite’s 
prefence  embarrafled  him  fo  much,  that 
Buckingham,  in  a whifper,  faid  to  the 
king,  4 I wilh  your  majefty  would  refolve 
me  one  queftion  : Is  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
out  of  favour  with  your  Majefty,  or  is  your 
Majefty  out  of  favour  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond ? for,  of  the  two,  you  feem  to  be  in 
O 4 mod 
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moll  confufond  * This  good  man’s  opR 
nion  of  the  court  may  be  gathered  from 
what  he  faid  to  Cary  Dillon,  afterwards 
Lord  Rofcommon.  Dillon  prefted  the 
duke  to  life  his  intereft  for  a fuit  he  had  to 
the  king;  alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  had  no  friend  at  court  but  God  and 
his  lordlhip  : ‘ Alas  ! poor  Cary,’  faid  the 
duke,  ‘ thou  couldft  not  have  two  friends 
that  have  lefs  intereft  at  court,  or  lefs 
refpcdt  fliewn  them  there.’ 

I fliall  conclude  what  I have  to  fay,  on 
this  matter,  with  an  account  of  Charles’s 
fubfequent  behaviour  to  Ormond  ; which 
is  fo  remarkable,  that,  though  it  confers 
fome  little  honour  on  the  king,  it  throws  a 
luftre  on  the  duke’s  character  which  no- 
thing can  tarnifh. 

After  the  king  had,  for  feveral  years, 
treated  the  Duke  of  Ormond  with  cold- 
nefs  and  negledt,  on  a hidden  he  invited 

him 
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him  to  fupper  : he  treated  him  with  fuch 
familiarity  and  kindnefs  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  appointed  him  once  more 
to  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  next 
day,  at  the  levee,  Charles  faid  to  his  cour- 
tiers : ‘ Yonder  comes  Ormond  ; I have 
done  all  I can  to  difobhge  that  man,  and 
to  make  him  as  difcontented  as  others  : 
hut  he  will  not  be  difobliged  with  me ; he  will 
be  loyal , in  fpite  of  my  teeth . — I mud  e’en 
take  him  in  again  ; and  he  is  the  fitted 
perfon  to  go  to  Ireland.5 

If  I am  deceived  in  my  conjecture, 
reflecting  the  application  of  Acado’s  cha- 
racter to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  I fhall 
only  have  amufed  my  readers  with  fome 
anecdotes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
general  hi  dory  of  this  country. 

ACt.  II. 

Chamont  and  the  Chaplain. 

C H A M O N 7. 

Nay,  but  thou  art  a hypocrite.  Is  there  not  one 

Of  all  thy  tribe  that’s  honelt  in  your  fchools  ? 

Ye 
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Ye  a!!  live  lothefome,  fervile,  fheaking,  lives; 
Not  free  enough  to  practife  generous  truth. 
Though  you  pretend  to  teach  it  to  the  world. 

Men,  immerfed  in  luxury  and  de- 

j 

bauchery,  as  Otway  and  his  brother-poets 
were  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  could  not 
be  very  impartial  judges  of  a clergyman’s 
facred  function  or  character.  They  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
worthy  men  of  that  order ; their  time 
was  diffipated  in  places  which  were  un- 
known even  to  fober  laymen.  Otway  was 
the  foil  of  a clergyman,  who  left  him  for 
inheritance,  as  he  himfelf  has  told  us,* 
nothing  but  his  loyalty  ; and  this  alone 
might  furely  have  prevented  his 'illiberal 
abufe  on  the  order.  But,  if  ever  the 
clergv  of  this  country  deferved  efteem  and 
refpect,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this 

abandoned  monarch. 'Before  the  refto- 

ration  of  Charles,  the  church  of  England 

had 
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"had  endured  a twenty  years  perfecution  ; 
and,  from  that  fiery  trial,  came  out  more 
pure  and  bright.  Such  ornaments  of  piety 
and  learning  can  hardly  be  produced  in 
any  period  of  our  hiftory,  as  at  that  time 
fhone  out  with  fuperior  luftre — The  names 
of  Wilkins,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  Tillot- 
fon,  Stillingfleet,  Whichcot,  Scot,  Pa- 
trick, Burnet,  and  Sharp,  to  whom 
many  more  might  be  added,  will  juftify 
what  I have  afi'erted. 

That  houtejeu , Sir  Roger  IfEftrange, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles’s  reign, 
by  his  inflammatory  paper,  called  the 
Obfervator,  endeavoured  to  miflead  the 
clergy  in  general.  But  fuch  men  as  I 
have  mentioned  were  not  to  be  lhaken  or 
biaffed  by  a hacknied  incendiary.  The 
interefted  and  fanatic  part  of  the  clergy, 
and  fuch  all  churches  have,  were,  indeed, 
dupes  to  L’Eftrange  and  their  own  paf- 
fions  ; but  the  greater  part,  to  their  ho- 
nour, remained  untainted. 
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Ad  IV.  Scene  I. 

Acafto,  Chamont,  Monimia, 

A C A S T O. 

You  talk  to  me  in  parables,  Chamont. 

You  may  have  known  that  I’m  no  wordy  man. 

Fine  fpeeches  are  the  inftruments  of  knaves, 

Or  fools  that  ufe  them  when  they  want  good  fenfe.' 

But  honefty 

Needs  no  difguife  or  ornament.  - — — 

Be  plain. 

Few  of  our  dramatic  poets,  except 
Dryden  and  Congreve,  feem  to  have  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  trage- 
dians : I fhould  otherwife  have  fufpeded, 
that  Otway  had,  in  the  above  lines  of 
Acafto,  imitated  the  following  fpeech,  of 
Polynices  to  his  brother,  Eteocles,  in  the 
Phceniftae  of  Euripides  : 

A 0 pu§og  Tvjg  txXr^ zia.g  s(pv, 

Ky  7 TomtXuv  Set  tu  e^tvsvpxTUV' 

E;vs< 
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ybi g aura,  zatfjov  o ^ ahycog  \oyog, 

'Noarcov  eu  aura,  (pagjuazav  Seirai  rotpav* 

The  words  of  truth  are  limple  ; juftice  needs  not 
The  circling  train  of  wily  argument, 

Clear  in  its  proof.  Injuftice,  in  itfelf 
Unfound,  requires  the  medicinal  trick 
Of  glofing  fophiftry. 

Potter’s  Euripides. 

Aflc.  V.  Two  I aft  lines. 

C H A M O N T. 

5Tis  thus  that  lieav’n  its  empire  does  maintain  : 

It  may  affiift,  but  man  muft  not  complain. 

This  is  but  a bad  moral  deduced  from 
the  cataftropbe  of  the  fable,  and  borders 
on  fatalifm.  Oedipus,  in  the  conclufion 
6f  the  Phaeniflae,  utters  the  fame  doc* 
trine : 

AXXa  yap  rt  rxura  d-gyva  v.ou  tzaryv  otycpui  ; 
Tag  yao  uvayxag  5 vtjtov  ovra  Set  (pepciv* 

——But 
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But  why  in  vairi 

Lament  I thus  and  wail,  fince  mortal  man 
Muft  bear  the  hard  neceflity  of  fate  ? 

Potter. 

The  principal  original  adlors,  in  the 
Orphan,  were-— Betterton,  Cadalio  ; Wil- 
liams, Polydore  ; Smith,  Chamont ; and 
Mrs.  Barry,  Monimia.  Cibber  has  told 
us,  that  the  Cadalio  of  Betterton  was 
fuperior  to  all  the  performances  he  had 
ever  feen  of  the  charadter ; though  he 
confefled,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was 
not  fo  eminent  in  reprefenting  lovers,  from 
perfon  and  elocution,  as  parts  which  re- 
quired lefs  foftnefs.  Mountfort,  a younger 
man,  who  fucceeded  him,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  a handfome  perfon,  a mod: 
melodious  voice,  and  pleafing  addrefs, 
was,  at  leaf:  to  the  female  part  of  the 
audience,  which  I think  bed  qualified  to 
didinguidi,  rather  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
an  accomplished  and  fuccefsful  lover. 
Williams  was  an  adlor  of  merit,  but 
courted  the  bottle  with  more  vigour  than 
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the  profeffion  of  a cling.  Polydore  was 
formerly  fo  great  a favourite  with  the  au- 
dience, that,  when  Powell  and  he  were  caft 
into  the  two  brothers,  they  contended  by 
lot  who  fhould  a£t  this  approved  libertine  ; 
and  he  who  obtained  the  favour,  paid  for 
it,  as  I have  been  told,  with  a fine  for  a 
facrifice  at  the  fhrine  of  Bacchus.  Smith 
was  an  adlor  of  fuch  eminence  as  to  excite 
the  indolent  Booth  to  write  his  epitaph. 
He  was  long  the  affociate  of  Betterton  in 
the  management  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Barry’s  Monimia  feems  to  have  raifed  that 
reputation  to  the  height  which  had  been 
gradually  increaling.  As  Cibber  confi- 
ders  this  adlrefs  to  have  been  far  fuperior 
to  all  he  had  ever  known  in  tragedy,  it 
will  not  be  an  idle  bufinefs  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  methods  employed  to  form 
fo  much  excellence. 

It  is  faid,  that  Mrs.  Barry  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Barry,  Efq.  a barri- 

iler,* 
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fter,*  who  was  afterwards  called  Colonel 
Barry,  from  his  having  raifed  a regiment,- 
for  the  fervice  of  Charles  I.  in  the  civil 
wars.  — The  misfortunes  arifing  from 
this  engagement,  involved  himfelf  and 
family  in  fuch  diftrefs,  that  his  children 
were  obliged  to  make  their  own  fortunes,. 
Lady  Davenant,  an  acquaintance  of  Sir 
William  Davenant,  from  her  friendfhip 
to  Colonel  Barry,  gave  his  daughter  a 
genteel  education.  She  made  her  her  con™ 
ftant  companion,  and  alwaysvifited  with  her 
young  friend.  This  early  knowledge  of 
polite  life  was  of  fervice  to  Mrs.  Barry, 
as  it  gave  an  eafe  and  grace  to  her  perfon 
and  behaviour.  Above  forty  years  fince, 
I faw,  at  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  houfe,  in 
Howard- ftreet,  a picture  of  Mrs.  Barry, 
by  Kneller,  in  the  fame  apartments  with 
the  portraits  of  Betterton,  Mr.  Congreve, 

and 
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and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  Mrs.  Barry,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  painting,  had  not  been  a 
great  beauty  ; but  her  countenance  com- 
manded attention,  and  was  extremely  ex- 
preffive.  When  her  friend,  Lady  Da- 
venant,  recommended  her  to  the  ftage,  her 
pretentions  to  notice  were  a good  air 
and  manner,  and  a very  ftrong  and  pleafing 
voice.  Her  ear  was  bad,  and  the  players 
found  it  fo  extremely  difficult  to  teach 
her,  that  they  pronounced  her  incapable  of 
making  any  progrefs  in  acting.  Three 
times,  fays  the  biftorian  of  the  Englifli 
ftage,  (he  was  rejected,  and,  by  the  intereft 
of  her  patronefs,  reinftated.  Cibber  fpeaks 
only  of  one  difcharge. 

There  was  fo  little  expe&ation  of  her 
arriving  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  that 
feveral  perfons  of  quality,  on  feeing  her  fail 
in  attempting  a character  of  fome  import- 
ance, gave  their  opinion,  that  (he  never 
could  be  an  actrefs.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter, 
who  at  that  time  paid  his  addreffes  to 
Mrs.  Barry,  offered  a confiderable  wa- 
VOL.  III.  P 
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ger,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  iix  months, 
(he  would  become  one  of  the  mod  ap- 
proved performers  of  the  theatre.  The 
Earl’s  offer  was  accepted.  From  the 
moment  he  made  this  engagement,  he 
renewed  his  addreffes  to  Mrs.  Barry ; 
and,  by  often  converting  with  her,  found 
the  was  miftrefs  of  exquifite  charms.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  he  fixed  his  affections 
on  her  more  ftrongly  than  on  any  other 
female.  Letters,  addrefied  to  Madam 

B , by  the  Earl  of  Rochefler,  were 

printed  in  that  foie  edition  of  his  poems 
fit  for  the  public  eye,  which  was  printed 
for  J.  Tonfon  in  1716;  and  are  generally 
faid  to  be  the  earl’s  epiftolary  correfpondence 
with  this  celebrated  actrefs.  In  lome  of 
them,  he  fpeaks  with  great  fondnefs  of  a 
child  he  had  by  her,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards left,  by  will,  an  annuity  of  40I.* 
One  of  the  firft  parts  the  earl  taught  his 

fair 


* Hifloi  y of  the  Englifh  Stage,  1 74T* 
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fair  pupil,  was  Ifabella,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  Earl  of  Orrery’s  tragedy  of 
Muftapha.  Mrs.  Barry  had  an  excellent 
underftanding,  hut  not  a mulical  ear ; fo 
that  Ihe  could  not  catch  the  founds  or 
emphalis  taught  her  ; but  fell  into  a dis- 
agreeable tone,  the  fault  of  moft  young 
ft  age-  adventurers.  — To  cure  her  of  this 
defeat,  Lord  Rochefter  caufed  her  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  every  Sentiment ; he 
taught  her  not  only  the  proper  cadence  or 
founding  of  the  voice,  but  to  feize  alfo  the 
paffions,  and  adapt  her  whole  behaviour  to 
the  fttuations  of  the  character.  It  is  faid, 
that,  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  intention, 
befides  the  many  private  inftrudtions  he 
gave  her,  he  caufed  her  to  rehearfe  the 
part  no  lefs  than  thirty  times  upon  the 
ftage,  and  of  thefe,  about  twelve  times  in 
the  drefs  in  which  Ihe  was  to  play. 

The  firft  night  the  a&ed  this  part,  Ro- 
chefter  brought  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  Dutchefs,  to  the  play.  Her 
look  of  diftrefs,  and  her  whole  deportment, 
P 2 before 
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before  file  fpoke,  greatly  prejudiced  th® 
audience  in  her  favour  : but,  when  flae  ut- 
tered the  following  words  to  the  Cardi- 
nal, — 


My  lord,  my  forrow  feeks  not  your  relief: 
You  are  not  fit  to  judge  a mother’s  grief ; 

You  have  no  child  for  an  untimely  grave, 

Nor  can  you  lofe  what  I defire  to-  fave.- 

Here  they  faw  majefty  diflrefled  ; and  a 
widowed  queen,  infulted  by  her  fubje&s, 
feeling  all  that  an  affiifted  mother  could 
fuffer,  and  a ftern  counfellor’s  forcing  her 
to  \ ield  her  only  fon,  to  be  facrificed  to 
the  enemy,  to  fave  themfelves  and  city. 
The  fcveral  conflicting  paflions  were  fo 
feelingly  touched  by  her,  that  the  theatre 
refounded  with  loud  applaufe.  TheDuchefs 
of  York  was  io  pleal'ed  with  Mrs.  Barry, 
that  flae  made  her  a prefentof  her  wedding 
fuit;  from  her  flae  learned,  foon  after- 
wards, to  improve  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage; and,  when  Queen  of  England, 

it 
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ft  is  laid,  fhe  g;ave  her  her  coronation- 
robes,  to  ad:  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Earl 
of  Eflex.  In  this  wretched  tragedy,  her 
adion  was  fo  truly  excellent,  that,  in  fpite 
of  the  word  language  that  an  author  can 
poffibly  write,  fhe  revived  Elizabeth,  the 
great  idol  of  her  people. 

* To  fay,  in  the  common  language,  that 
Elizabeth  loved  her  people,  is  talking  idly,’ 
fays  Voltaire;  ‘ for  what  prince  ever  loved 
the  people  ?’  However,  fhe  certainly  had 
the  art  to  make  them  believe  fo ; for  (he 
governed  them  above  forty  years,  to  their 
own  happinefs  and  fatisfadion,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  all  Europe.  Mrs.  Barry  per- 
fedly  underftood  the  charader  of  this 
princefs ; fhe  pronounced 

What  means  my  giving  people  ? 

with  fuch  exquifite  (kill,  that  it  never  failed 
to  draw  the  approving  notice  of  the  au- 
dience. About  fifty  years  fince,  I faw 
her  great  imitator  and  admired  pupil,  Mrs. 

P 3 Porter, 
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Porter,  in  this  character,  and  Elizabeth  in 
the  Albion  Queens.  In  both  fhe  acquit- 
ted herfelf  to  the  admiration  of  the  au- 
dience ; though  all  who  had  remembered 
Mrs.  Barry,  pronounced  her  very  inferior 
to  her  teacher.  She  was  fo  lame,  that, 
during  the  whole  play,  Ihe  was  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  a crutched  cane,  which  die 
contrived  to  ufe  with  advantage,  efpecially 
in  that  fcene  of  the  Albion  Queens, 
where  Elizabeth,  with  wonderful  diffimu- 
lation  and  royal  hypocrify,  feems  unwilling 
to  iign  the  unfortunate  Mary’s  death-war- 
rant : in  the  afl'umed  agitation  of  her  mind 
during  the  feigned  conflidt,  and  when  fhe 
pronounced  the  following  words- 

Quick  ! give  my  roving  thoughts  no  time  for  reafon; 

But  thou,  fuccefsful  devil,  pvt  the  pen 

Into  my  hand,  and  hell  into  my  bofom  ! 

And  after  figning  the  warrant 

There,  there  it  is 


Mrs.  Porter,  with  her  cane,  ftruck  the 
itage  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  the  au- 
dience reiterated  loud  applaufe. 


But 
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But  Mrs.  Barry  was  miftrefs  of  all  the 
paffions  of  the  mind:  love,  joy,  grief, 
rage,  tendeniefs,  and  jealoufy,  were  all 
reprefented  by  her  with  equal  fkill  and 
equal  effect  In  the  play  of  the  Orphan, 
when,  on  leaving  Caftalio,  in  the  laft  a£t, 
Ihe  bunt  out  into  that  affe fling  exclama- 
tion, ‘ O poor  Caftalio  !’  fhe  never  failed 
to  ihed  tears  herfelf,  nor  was  it  poffible 
for  the  audience  to  reftrain  from  corre- 
fponcent  lamentation.  Betterton  bore  this 
teftimony  to  the  perfection  of  this  emi- 
nent actrefs  that  fhe  fo  greatly  exerted 
her  art  in  an  indifferent  cha rafter,  that 
her  acting  had  given  fuccefs  to  plays  that 
would  difguft  the  moll  patient  reader. — 
When  flie  accepted  a part,  fhe  confulted 
the  author  concerning  his  intention  in 
every  fcene.  The  laft  new  character  fhe 
adted  was  Phaedra,  in  Edmund  Smith’s 
tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 
Though  Mrs.  Oldfield  and  the  author  fell 
out  concerning  fome  particular  lines  in  the 
P 4 part 
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part  of  Ifmena,  Mrs.  Barry  and  he  were  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Cibber  relates,  in  his  Apology,  that  Mrs, 
Barry  died  of  a fever,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ; and  judges,  by 
this  expreffion,  in  her  laft  delirium, — 
‘ Ha  ! ha  ! and  fo  they  make  us  lords  by 
dozens !’ — that  it  was  aDout  the  time 
when  twelve  peers  were  created  at  once. 
The  date  of  her  epitaph,  at  Adlon,  is 
fixed  two  years  after  this  extraordinary 
promotion.*  An  a&refs,  who  was  in 
London  when  Mrs.  Barry  died,  allured 

me, 


* The  following  epitaph  is  in  the  church-yard 
of  Addon  : 


Near  this  place 

Lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Barry, 

Of  the  parilh  of  St.  Mary  Le  Savoy  ; 

Who  departed  this  life  the  7th  of  November,  1713, 
Aged  55  years. 
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me,  many  years  fince,  that  her  death  was 
owing  to  the  bite  of  a favourite  lap-dog, 
who,  unknown  to  her,  had  been  feized 
with  madnefs. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  Mrs.  Barry, 

on  account  of  her  fuperior  excellence. 

Cibber,  writing  in  the  year  173S,  declared 
he  had  feen  nothing  equal  to  her. 

The  character  of  Chamont  had  not  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  actors. 
The  elder  Mills,  many  years  before  his 
death,  was  unqualified  for  a part  which 
required  a younger  man,  with  much  va- 
riety of  paflion,  and  quick  tranfition 
from  anger  to  calmnefs,  and  from  calmnefs 
to  returning  rage.  Quin  was  utterly  unfit 
for  that,  or  any  other  part  of  the  play, 
except  Acafto  ; his  judgment  directed  him 
to  quit  Chamont  many  years  before  he  left 
the  ftage. 

The  gay  libertine  air  which  Booth 
gave  to  Polydore,  has  not  been  equalled 
fince ; though  Walker,  his  pupil,  was 


more 
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more  than  a tolerable  copy  of  his  mailer. 
The  manners  of  the  times  are  fo  utterly 
changed,  that  the  grofs  addrefs  and  brutal 
. courtlhip  of  the  charadler  mull  now  be 
fattened  into  a more  delicate  fenfe  of  what 
is  due  to  a young  lady  of  honour. 

The  Callalio  of  Wilks  was  long  and 
jullly  admired.  His  graceful  addrefs  in 
the  fir  ft  a 61,  his  warm  enjoyment  of  Mo- 
nimia’s  reconciliation  to  him  in  the  feeond, 
his  rage  and  reientment  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  . els,  but,  above  all,  his  tendernefs 
and  d Arefs  in  the  fine  interview  with  Mo* 
nimia  in  the  hftb  adl,  a love-icene  as 
truly  aftedling  as  any  to  be  found  in  tra- 
gedy, jullly  entitled  him  to  the  Ipedlators’ 
moft  generous  approbation.  And  yet 
thole  who  can  remember  Wilks  and  Bar- 
ry, will  own,  that  the  latter  much  ex- 
celled the  former.  In  expreffing  the 
blended  paffions  of  love,  tendernefs,  and 
grief,  Barry  was  unrivalled.  In  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Garrick’s  Life,  J have  laid 

fo 
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fo  much  of  his  juftly*  admired  Chamont, 
that  I can  add  nothing  to  it  here.  To 
pals  by,  with  negledt,  the  Monimia  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  would  be  unjuft  to  the  merits 
of  an  excellent  afrrefs. — -To  thofe  who 
had  not  feen  Mrs.  Barry,  notwithftanding 
her  unharmonious  voice,  Ihe  appeared  in- 
imitable. This  atftrefs  concealed  the  art 
of  her  profeffion  fo  Ikil fully,  that  Ihe 
feemed  to  realife  the  paftions,  and  to  be 
infpired  with  the  various  fttuations  of 
character. 

Mrs.  Cibber’s  Monimia  many  will  call 
to  mind  with  pleafure,  and  do  juftice  to 
the  fine  exprelfion  and  feeling  of  that  im- 
paffioned  performer.  The  public  faw,  I 
believe,  only  during  two  winters,  with 
uncommon  pleafure,  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Orphan,  a Garrick,  a Barry,  and  a Cib- 
ber. 
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Wonderful  pathos  of  the  lajl  adt.—AtheiJl, 
the  lajl  play  of  Otway.— -His  unhappy  cir- 
cumftanccs.—Caufe  ajjigned.--- Common  ac- 
count of  Otway  s death  contradicted  by 
Dr.  Warton. — True  caufe  of  Drydens  en- 
vy to  Otway  .—Death,  the  great  dejlroyer 
of  envy.-— Original  adlors  in  Venice  Pre- 
Jervecl.— Betterton  and  Smith.— Mrs.  Bar- 
ry.—Mr.  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Rogers.— Mills 
in  Pierre.— Booth  and  Wilks.— -Colley  Cib- 
ber —Harry  Carey.-— Booth's  want  of  can- 
dour.—-Mrs.  Porter,  Ryan,  fhiin,  and 
Mrs.  Seymour.-— Garrick  reftgns  Pierre  for 
Jaffer.—MoJfop's  Pierre.— An  anecdote.— 
Mrs.  Cibber.-— Mrs.  Siddons.—Mrs.  Yates. 
Mrs.  Crawford,  and  Mfs  Young.— -Mr. 
Brereton.—Mr.  Benfey. 


rr^HE  fable  of  Venice  Preferred  af- 

I 

A forded  a laro;er  field  for  the  exer- 
tion  of  Otway’s  abilities  than  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  an  unhappy  marriage  in  a pri- 
vate family,  A plot,  formed  for  the  de- 
ft ruction 
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ftrudtion  of  a ftate,  is  a fubjeft,  I have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  would  roufe  the 
geunius  of  any  writer. 

The  ftorv  is  taken  from  St.  Real’s  Con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Marquis  de  Bedamar  and 
the  Duke  d’Offuna  again  ft  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  The  narrative  of  St.  Reai  is 
fkilfully  written  ; but  is  by  no  means  fu- 
perior  to  the  Englilh  tragedy,  as  Voltaire 
prefumptuoufiy  aflerts.  In  the  hiftory, 
you  have  fome  characters  ftrongly  marked 
and  well  delineated ; more  efpecially 
of  that  extraordinary  mail,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bedamar,  the  moft  accomplifhed 
politician  then  living  ; you  have  likewife 
a good  outline  of  the  moft  remarkable 
confpirators,  particularly  Pierre  and  Re- 
nault. But  can  we  compare  a bare  narra- 
tive with  the  animating  dialogues  of  Pierre 
and  Jaffier,  and  the  heart-felt  fcenes  of 
anguifh  between  the  lovely  diftrefied  Bel- 
videra  and  her  almoft  diftraCted  hufband. 
In  St.  Real,  Jaffier  becomes  a confpira- 
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tor  again  ft  the  ftate  of  V enice,  in  whole 
military  fervice  he  was  employed,  from 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  his  attachment 
to  Pierre,  his  friend.  In  the  tragedy,  he 
is  driven  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  with  a 
wife  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  by  a cruel 
father-in-law ; and,  though  nothing  can 
juftify  treafon,  yet  furely  the  being  fur- 
prifed  into  a confpiracy  by  extreme  want, 
and  the  inlidious  arts  of  a man  he  efteems 
to  be  a friend,  exhibits  motives  lefs  fordid 
than  the  other.  St.  Real's  account  of  the 
confpiracy  refemhles  a gloomy  reprefen- 
tation  of  a ftorm,  interfperfed  with  flalhes 
of  lightning,  which  ferve  to  make  the  pic- 
ture more  terrible  and  deformed. 

The  fcenes  of  conflicting  paflions,  ani- 
mated by  interefting  fituations  of  charac- 
ter, render  Venice  Preferved  a grand  hifto- 
rical  painting,  worthy  the  pencil  of  the 
moft  acccmplifhed  artift. 

The  conduft  of  the  plot  has  been  high- 
ly cenfured  by  the  critics;  not  altogether, 

I ana. 
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I am  afraid,  without  caufe.  Something 
may  yet  be  advanced  in  our  author’s  de- 
fence: the  hero  of  the  piece,  they  fay, 
is  a villain  ; and  fo  is  Richard  the  Third, 
in  the  tragedy  of  that  name  ; but  the  ufe 
Shakfpeare  has  made  of  his  actions  and 
character  has  fixed  this  piece  forever  on  the 
Englifh  ftage.  The  anfwer  which  Eu- 
ripides gave  to  one  who  cenfured  him  for 
bringing  on  the  ftage  Ixion,  who  was  a 
wicked  blafphemer,  may  ferve  for  Otway  : 

* It  is  true  (faid  the  Greek  poet)  I have 
exhibited  a man  talking  profanely ; but, 
remember,  for  that  crime  I have  nailed 
him  to  a crols.’  The  Englifh  poet  may 
alledge,  in  his  behalf,  ‘ I have  adorned 
Pierre  with  fentiments  which  would  be- 
come a better  man  ; I have  made  him 

4 A fine,  gay,  bold-fac’d,  villain  : 

4 But  at  laft  I have  brought  him  to  the 
wheel ; from  which  he  efcapes  only  by  a 
milder  death,  the  ftab  of  a friend.’ 

Neither 
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Neither  Pierre  nor  Jaffier,  according  to 
St.  Real,  were  Venetians.  The  firft  was, 
by  birth,  a Norman  ; by  profeffion,  a 
corfair  ; one  who  had  given  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  of  fea- affairs,  and  had  made  a 
large  fortune  by  his  courage  in  attacking^ 
and  afterwards  plundering,  fhips  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Jaffier  was  of  Provence, 
and  principally  known  as  the  particular 
friend  of  Pierre.  From  this  connection, 
and  by  marrying  him  to  a daughter  of  a 
Venetian  fenator,  the  poet  has  worked  up 
the  plot  of  his  play.  Venice  is  faved,  in 
Otway,  by  the  refiftlefs  charms  and  preffing 
remonftrances  of  a virtuous  woman.  In 
St.  Real,  a female,  from  the  fpirit  of  re- 
venge, joins  in  a plot  to  maffacre  a whole 
people.  A Grecian  lady  of  a noble  fa- 
mily, born  in  one  of  the  i (lands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, was  fecluced  to  give  up  her  ho- 
nour, by  the  governor  of  the  i(le,  under  a 
promife  of  immenfe  riches.  The  father  of 
the  lady,  on  his  foliciting  the  feducer  to 
perform  his  compact,  was  bafelv  murdered 
V o l . III.  (3  bv 
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by  him  for  his  importunity.  The  daughter 
immediately,  with  all  her  effects,  fet  fail 
for  Venice.  She  laid  her  cafe  before  the 
fenate,  and  petitioned  for  juft  ice.  They 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  remonftrances  ; 
and  fhe,  having  fpent  her  little  all  in  vain 
attendance  upon  the  fenate,  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  repairing  her  lofs  by  her 
beauty.  No  refentment  can  be  more  vio- 
lent than  that  of  perl'ons  nobly  born,  when 
driven  by  the  hand  of  power  to  gain  fub- 
fiftence  by  means  unworthy  of  their  rank. 
This  is  the  lady  whom  Otway  calls,  in 
the  play,  Acquilina.  Otway  might  have 
made  a different  ufe  of  this  charadler  ; 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  wrought  fome 
interefting  fituations  from  the  contrail: 
of  the  two  females. 

The  fecond  title  of  the  play,  the  Plot 
Difcovered,  was  given  to  it  in  allul'ion 
to  that  which  is  called  the  Popilh 
Plot,  which  had  raged  when  this 
play  was  reprefented.  The  particular 
time  when  Venice  Preferved  was  firft 
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ailed,  is  fixed  by  the  author  in  his 
epilogue,  fpeaking  of  James  Duke  of 
York  : 

With  indignation,  then,  let  each  brave  heart 
Roufe  and  unite  to  take  his  injur’d  part  ; 

Till  royal  love  and  goodnefs  call  him  home. 

And  fongs  of  triumph  wait  him  as  he  come. 

The  duke  was  then  in  Scotland,  whence 
Ire  returned  to  England  in  March,  1682. 
From  the  detefled  character  of  Oates, 
Bedloe,  and  others,  the  wituefles  employed 
to  authenticate  that  vile  combination 
againft  the  public  quiet,  called  the  Popifh 
Plot,  it  has  been  queftioned  whether  fuch 
a conjuration  ever  exifled  ; though  few 
will  deny,  that,  during  the  greateft  part 
of  Charles’s  reign,  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  his  brother  James,  there  was  a formed 
confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  religion  and  con* 
dilution  of  the  kingdom.  Plume  himfelf 
brings  teftimony  to  this.  Otway,  though 
not  rewarded  for  his  attachment  to  the 
court,  was  a very  (launch  loyal  id.  Many 
2 paffages. 
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paffages,  from  this  tragedy  and  Caius  Ma- 
rius, may  be  alledged  in  proof ; and  indeed, 
fuch  was  his  zeal  againft  the  whigs,  that 
he  contaminated  his  Venice  Preferved 
with  the  moft  indecent  ribaldry,  from  no 
other  view  than  to  ridicule  the  charadfer 
of  Antony  Afhley  Cooper,  fir  ft  Earl  of 
Shaftefbury.  Antonio,  the  foolifh  fpeech- 
maker,  the  lover  of  Acquilina,  in  the 
play,  is  made  to  reprefent  this  great  flatef- 
man  ; and,  when  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Currer 
performed  the  parts  of  doting  cully  and 
rampant  courtezan,  the  applaufe  was  as 
loud  as  the  triumphant  tories,  for  fo  they 
were  at  that  time,  could  beftow.  But  the 
author  knew  too  wrell,  that  the  audience 
could  not  be  fo  far  impofed  on  as  to  ima- 
gine there  was  any  refemblance,  except, 
perhaps,  that  which  he  imputes  to  him  of 
lafcivioufnefs,  between  his  foolifh  Antonio 
and  Shaftefbury ; and  therefore,  in  his 
prologue,  he  feems  to  hint,  that  he  in- 
tended the  part  of  Renault,  as  well  as 
Antonio,  for  our  great  politician  : 


Here 
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Here  is  a traitor  that  is  very  old, 

Turbulent,  fubtle,  mifchievous,  and  bold  ; 
llloody,  revengeful ; and,  to  crown  his  part, 

Loves  fumbling  with  a wench  with  all  his  heart ; 
Till,  after  having  many  changes  pafs’d, 

In  fpite  of  age,  thank  heaven  ! is  hang’d  at  lalt. 
Next  is  a l'enator  that  keeps  a whore  ; 

In  Venice  none  a higher  office  bore  ; 

To  lewdnefs  every  night  the  letcher  ran  : 

Shew  me,  all  London,  fuch  another  man  ; 

Match  him  at  Mother  Crefwell’s,  if  you  can. 

Some  allufion  to  the  fearch  made  in 
the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury’s  apartments  for 
treafonable  papers,  feems  here  intended. 
The  report  given  out  was,  that  a female 
friend  of  his  lordfhip  was  difcovered  under 
his  bed,  or  in  a clofet. 

The  poet,  in  his  epilogue,  takes  notice 
of  certain  malicious  enemies  his  loyalty 
had  provoked  ; but  the  lines  are  rendered 
fo  obfcure,  by  length  of  time,  that  no- 
thing certain  can  be  difcovered  from  them  : 


And, 
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And,  though  again  ft  him  caufeiefs  hatred  rife,  1 
And  daily,  where  he  goes  of  late,  he  fpies  r 

The  fcowls  of  fallen  and  revengeful  eyes,  ^ 

9Tis  what  he  knows  with  much  contempt  to  bear  ; 
He  ferves  a caufe  too  good  to  let  him  fear. 

He  fears  no  poifon  from  an  incens’d  drab  ; 

No  ruffian’s  five-foot  fword  nor  rafcal’s  ftab  ; 

Nor  any  other  fnares  of  milchief  laid  : 

Not  a Rofe-alley  cudgel-ambufcade. 

In  the  laftline,  Otway  perhaps  alludes 
to  a found  beating  which  Dryden  under- 
went, from  two  unknown  perfons,  much 
about  this  time.  During  the  Popifh  Plot, 
and  while  the  explufion-bill  was  depend- 
ing, the  whigs  and  tories  feemed  to  have 
been  in  a (late  of  political  infanity ; the 
latter  efpoufing  openly  the  caufe  of  arbi- 
trary power,  while  the  former  were  little 
lefs  than  {launch  advocates  for  democracy. 
On  the  fide  of  loyalty  were  lifted  the 
poets  qf  genius  : Dryden,  Lee,  and  Ot- 

way, were  an  overmatch  for  Shad  well, 
Settle,  and  others.  The  audiences,  di- 
vided 
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vided  in  political  principles,  fell  often  into 
riot  and  tumult.  One  fide  of  the  theatre 
loudly  applauded  what  the  other  with 
violence  exploded.  The  fenate  of  Venice 
was  an  excellent  talking- horle,  whence 
Otway  took  his  aim  at  the  houfie  of  com- 
mons. The  following  part  of  Pierre’s 
Speech,  in  the  firfi:  a 61,  was  levelled  at 
the  abufe  of  power,  in  that  alfembly,  by 
the  frequent  and  unjuft  imprifonment  of 
perfons  who  were  luppofed  to  be  concerned 
in  the  Popifh  Plot : 

To  fee  our  fenators 

Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a fhow 
Of  liberty.  — ^ 

They  fay,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  fetters 
Yet  whom  they  pleafe  they  put  in  bafeft  bonds  : 

Bring  whom  they  pleafe  to  infamy  and  ruin. • 

All  that  hear  this  are  villains  ! and  I one, 

Not  to  roufe  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 

And  check  the  growth  of  thefe  domeftic  fpoilers. 
Who  make  us  Haves,  and  tell  us  ’tis  our  charter  ! 


0.4 
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Thefe  lines  were  heard  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  audience  with  rapture  and 
applaufe,  and  applied  as  the  author  in- 
tended. But,  amidft  all  his  efforts  to  fup- 
port  the  royal  caufe,  poor  Otway  was  ever 
in  diftrefs.  Some  paflages  in  the  hr  ft 
and  fecond  a£I,  we  can  juftly  apply  to 
the  poet  himfelf. — In  the  opening  of  the 
play,  he  thus  complains  to  his  father- in 
law,  Priuii ; 

— — — For  I have  knqwa 

The  lufcious  fweets  of  plenty;  every  night 
Pave  flept  with  foft  content  about  my  head, 

And  never  wak’d  but  to  a joyful  morning  : 

Yet  now  muft  fall,  like  a full  ear  of  corn, 

Whole  bloffom  fcap’d,  vet’s  wither’d  in  the  rip’ning 

And  farther,  in  the  fame  a£t,  fill 
more  pathetically  : 

Tell  me  why,  good  heaven  ! 

Thou  rnad’ft  me  what  I am  ? with  all  the  fpirit, 
Afpi  ring  thoughts,  and  elegant  defires, 
rfhat  fill  the  happieft  rqan  ? Ah  ! rather  why 

Did’lt 
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Did5 ft  thou  not  form  me  fordid  as  my  fate  ; 

Bafe- minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  burdens? 

Why  have  I fenfe  to  know  the  curfe  that’s  on  me ! 

The  fable  is  conducted  with  art.  The 
expolition,  or,  as  the  learned  term  it, 
the  protafis  of  the  plot,  is  exceedingly 
happy.  In  the  firft  fcene,  between  Jaf- 
fier  and  Friuli,  Jaffier  pathetically  defcrihes 
his  own  and  Belvidera’s  diltrefsful  fit  na- 
tion ; the  noble  manner  by  which  he 
gained  her  affeCtion,  by  plunging  into  the 
deep  to  lave  her  life  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  with  other  correfponding  incidents, 
are  defcribed  in  terms  mod:  lively  and  af- 
fecting. Pierre’s  arrival  brings  frelh  af- 
fliction and  diftrefs  to  the  unhappy  Jaffier; 
the  pillage  of  his  houfe,  by  the  imple- 
ments of  legal  power,  is  painted  in  the 
molt  aggravating  terms,  and  defcribed  as 
an  aCtion  of  wanton  brutality.  The 
fpeaker  clofes  his  inveCtive  with  a beau- 
tiful portrait  of  the  wretched  Belvidera ; 

and 
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and  this  the  author  artfully  heightens  with 
all  the  force  of  animated  expreftion, 
blended  with  pathetic  touches,  to  increafe 
the  anguifh  of  the  unhappy  hufband,  and 
prepare  his  mind  to  entertain  the  mod: 
defperate  councils.  The  a£f  is  clofed  with 
a moil  affecting  fcene  between  the  unfor- 
tunate pair.  The  panegyric  on  the  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  creation  is  highly  fmifhed, 
by  an  author  whole  whole  foul  feems  to 
have  been  made  up  of  love  and  friend- 
ftiip.  The  conjugal  affedtion  of  Belvidera, 
in  circumftances  of  the  moft  trying  na- 
ture, is  the  boaft  of  the  Englifh  ft  age ; 
nor  can  we  find  any  thing  equal  to  it, 
except  in  the  Alceftis  of  Euripides. 

Gay,  in  his  farce  of  What  d’ye  call  it, 
has  parodied  one  or  two  fpeeches  of  this 
affe&ing  dialogue : 

J A F F I E R. 

Can’ft  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  ? &c. 
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FILBERT. 

Gan?ft  thou  bear  hunger,  can’ft  thou  march  and  toil? 

BELVIDERA. 

Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  refting  place. 

Its  roots  our  food,  fome  clift  our  habitation, 

I’ll  make  this  arm  a pillow  for  thy  head  ; 

And,  as  thou  fighing  liefr ? and  fwell’d  withforrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bofom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  foul,  and  kifs  thee  to  thy  reft  ; 

Then  praife  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

KITTY  CARROT. 

Yes,  yes,  my  Thomas,  we  will  go  together  ; 
Beyond  the  feas  together  we  will  go  ; 

In  camps  together,  as  in  harveft,  glow. 

This  arm  fhall  be  a bolfter  for  thy  head  ; 

I’ll  fetch  clean  ftraw  to  make  my  foldier’s  bed  ; 
There,  while  thou  fleep’ft,  my  apron  o’er  thee  hold, 
Or  with  it  patch  the  tent  againft  the  cold. 

The  difference  between  parody  and 
burlefque  is  here  exemplified.  There  is 
nothing  in  Kitty  Carrot’s  fpeech  that 
can  move  laughter.  The  fituations  are 

fimilar ; 
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fimilar  ; but,  in  rank  and  education,  the 
perfons  are  different,  and  confequently 
their  language. 

The  ftrange  mixture  of  abfurd  and  oh- 
fcene  interviews,  between  the  old  doting 
fenator  and  his  miftrefs,  with  the  main 
plot,  has  now  deprived  the  play  of  its  pro- 
per connection  of  hufinefs.  The  fable 
is  too  much  hurried  on,  the  fcenes  are 
broken,  and  the  time  fhortened,  in  many 
interefting  fituations,  from  the  necefiity  of 
expunging  what  was  written  to  pleafe  a 
court-faftion,  but  was  become,  in  proceis 
of  time,  odious  and  difgufting.  To  dwell 
upon  fuch  beauties  as  cannot  but  occur 
to  every  reader  of  Venice  Preferved,  would 
be  impertinent.  I fhall  juft  take  notice  of 
Lome  remarkables  in  ftyle,  and  of  fome 
deviations  of  the  poet  from  St.  Real’s  hiflo- 
ry  of  the  confpiracy.  In  the  firft  fcene  of 
the  fecond  aft,  between  Jaffier  and  Pierre, 
we  cannot  avoid  calling  to  mind  that  collo- 
quial language  fo  familiar  to  Shakfpeare  and 

other 
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other  old  dramatics : Pierre,  putting  a 
purle  into  his  friend  s hand,  fays, 

Here’s  money  to  buy  pins  ; 

Marriage  is  chargeable. 

The  other  replies, 

I but  half  wifh’d  to  fee 

The  devil,  and  he’s  here  already.  Well ! 

What  mull  this  buy  ? — rebellion  ! muider ! treafon  7 
Tell  me  which  way  I mull  be  damn’d  for  this  ! 

Without  going  into  the  ufual  method 
of  cenluring  the  if  vie  of  our  modern  trage- 
dies, I believe  every  man  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  language  of  Otway  and  Sou- 
therne  cannot  be  mended  or  improved  ; — 
through  them  nature  l'peaks,  and  fpeaks 
with  equal  freedom  and  force. 

Renault’s  character,  as  a confpirator  of 
eminence,  and  in  great  truft  with  the  Spa- 
nifh  ambaflador,  is  drawn  faithfully  from 
St.  Real.  Why  Otway  fhould  involve  El- 
liot, his  countryman,  in  this  confpiracy, 

J can  fee  no  caufe,  except  his  wantonly 
branding  the  Englifh  with  the  charge  of 
treafon.  But  the  poet  found  no  warrant 

for 
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for  this  in  his  original.  St.  Real  fays,  in- 
deed, that  Elliot  was  an  experienced  fea- 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  Spain  ; and  no 
Other  wife  concerned  in  the  plot  than  as 
he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  d’Offuna  to 
command  a fleet,  which  was  to  fecond  the 
enterprife  of  Bedamar  againff  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  One  of  the  braved;  and  wor- 
thiefl  of  men  has  made  the  name  of  Elliot 
dear  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  dear  to 
all  mankind  ; and  it  is  a pleafure  to  wipe 
away  a difgrace  fixed  oil  that  honoured 
name  by  the  inadvertence  or  folly  of  the 
poet. 

The  introducing  an  amiable  and  delicate 
female  amongft  a gang  of  defperate  par- 
ricides, muft  fhock  the  fpedlator  ; and, 
from  that  circumftance,  he  may  divine 
the  difcovery  of  the  plot.  The  attempt  of 
Renault  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  Belvi- 
dera,  roufes  Jaffier  from  that  Rate  of  mind 
in  which  his  miftaken  friend  (hip  for  Pierre 
had  plunged  him.  The  fanguinary  and 

brutal 
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brutal  charge  of  Renault,  which  is  partly 
copied  from  the  hiflory,  is  heard  by  Pierre 
with  approbation  and  pleafure,  but  by 
Jaffier  with  horror  and  deteftation.  In 
the  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  tragedy,  Renault 
obferves  the  countenance  and  diftrefs  of  Jaf- 
fier, during  his  pofltive  orders  to  fpare 
neither  fex  nor  age.  He  communicates  his 
fufpicions  to  Pierre,  who,  with  feme  diffi- 
culty, prevails  upon  him  not  to  kill  his- 
friend  on  iufpicion  ; and  lays  before  him, 
with  great  earneftnefs,  the  apprehended 
confequenees  of  fuch  an  a£L  The  fenate, 
on  hearing  that  d’Oflima’s  fleet  was  at  fea, 
ordered  Pierre  to  fail  immediately,  with 
fome  (hips  of  war,  to  watch  their  motions. 
To  this  Angle  circumflance,  perhaps, 
Venice  owed  her  fafety  ; for  Jaffier,  being, 
feparated  from  his  friend,  who  had  kept 
a watchful  eye  over  his  condudi,  had  now 
full  leifure  to  indulge  his  melancholy  re- 
fleflions,  and  to  give  way,  undifturbed, 
to  the  motions  of  humanity  arifing  in  his 
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bread:.  The  eonflidt  of  his  mind  was 
great.  His  imagination  painted  to  him 
all  th®  horrors  of  a city  furprifed  and 
taken  by  dorm,  fubjected  to  the  moft  block- 
ing of  difafters : he  heard,  he  thought, 
the  cries  of  children  trodden  under  feet,  the 
groans  of  old  men  whofe  throats  were 
devoted  to  the  fword,  and  the  fcreams  of 
virgins  and  matrons.*  So  ftrongly  was 
his  imagination  imp  refled  with  terror,  that 
he  faw  nothing  but  palaces  tumbling 
down,  churches  in  flames,  and  the  moft 
holy  places  violated  with  blood  and 
flau  gh  ter. 

Venice,  the  fad  and  deplorable  Venice, 
was  continually  before  his  eyes.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  reflected  how  infamous  it 
was  to  break  through  his  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements, and  betray  his  friends.  And 
lucli  friends  ! men  of  intrepidity,  equal  to 
the  difcharge  of  every  office  in  the  cabinet 

or 
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or  the  field.  And  what,  alas ! will  be 
their  punifhment  ? the  moft  excruciating 
which  the  wit  of  the  moft  arbitrary  ty- 
rants could  poflibly  invent ! The  very 
prifons  of  Venice  were  more  calculated  to 
ftiake  the  courage  of  the  ftouteft  man  than 
the  capital  punifhments  of  other  nations. 
Thefe  laft  reflexions  kept  him  in  iufpenfe 
for  a time,  and  balanced  the  affliXing  fen- 
fations  which  the  idea  of  Venice  deftroyed 
had  excited.  His  curiofity  to  fee  the  cere- 
mony of  the  doge’s  wedding  the  Adriatic, 
which  preceded  the  day  intended  for  the 
execution  of  the  confpiracy,  at  length  de- 
termined his  wavering  mind.  The  fight, 
of  all  Venice  aflembied  in  tranquillity  to 
enjoy  this  great  day  of  feftivitv,  filled  Jaf- 
fier  with  the  tendered  and  moft  infup- 
portable  emotions ; he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  fuch  a number  of  happy 
people  being  on  a fudden  plunged  into  the 
deepeft  gulph  of  mifery  and  deftruXion. 
Vol.  III.  R The 
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The  reader,  by  comparing  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  borrowed  from  the  narrative,  will 
perceive  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has 
woven  them  into  his  plot,  to  produce  dra- 
t-  matic  effedt.  All  the  affedting  motives, 
which  prevail  on  the  mod  determined  man 
to  quit  his  purpofe,  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Belvidera.  The  exacting  an  oath  from 
the  fenate,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  twenty-two 
' confpirators,  is  likewife  taken  from  St. 
Real.  The  paflionate  and  pathetic  fcenes 
which  follow,  and  the  red  of  the  plot, 
except  the  fenate’s  violating  their  oaths  of 
pardon,  owe  their  exidence  to  the  poet’s 
invention.  The  fate  of  Pierre  is  thus  re- 
lated hv  the  hidorian. Two  perfons  of 

truflr  were  fent  on  board  the  vefiel  which 
Pierre  commanded  ; who,  under  pretence 
of  communicating  fredi  orders  from  the 
fenate,  drew  him  into  a private  conference, 
in  the  midd  of  which  they  plunged  their 
pogniards  into  his  bofom,  and  afterwards 
caufed  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea. 

JafFier, 
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jaffier,  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his 
friend,  with  great  bitternefs  reproached  the 
fen  ate  with  their  perfidy.  They  obliged 
him  to  take  from  them  3000' ducats,  and 
banifhed  him  their  territories.  Breathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  he  loon  after  joined 
fome  of  the  confpirators,  who  were  railing 
diflurbances  in  Brefcia,  and  was  taken 
fighting  manfully,  endeavouring  to  fell  his 
life  as  dear  as  he  could.  He  was  brought 
to  Venice,  and  drowned  by  order  of  the 
State. 

The  laft  a£f,  in  pathetic  difirefs,  is  equal 
to  any  of  the  former.  After  Belvidera  has 
wrought  her  father  to  companion,  and 
to  a promife  of  faving  the  lives  of  the  con- 
fpirators, an  interview  between  Acquilina 
and  Antonio  takes  place,  which  fills  , up 
the  time  till  Jaffier  has  been  informed  that 
Priuii  had  been  unfuccefsful ; but  the 
obfcene  traffi  of  the  dialogue  has  long  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  reprefentation,  and  it  is 
now  entirely  left  our.  By  thefe  means, 
the  fcene  is  greatly  precipitated.  I re- 
R 2 member 
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member  that,  about  fifty  years  fince,-  when 
I faw  Venice  Preferved  at  Covent-garde nv 
lo  much  of  Antonio’s  character  was  re- 
tained, as  gave  time  to  carry  on  the  plot 
with  fome  probability  ; and  Hippifley,  iu 
a foliloquy,  where  he  difplays  the  ridi- 
culous eloquence  of  the  character,  enter- 
tained the  audience  long  enough  for  pre- 
let  ving  the  continuity  of  the  fceiies..  At 
prelent,  the  immediate  meeting  of  Bel- 
videra  and  Jaffier,  after  her  interview  with 
Priuli,  is  too  Hidden  and  abrupt. 

It  is  impolfible  to  read,  much  lefs  to  fee 
reprelented  on  the  ftage,  the  parting-fcene 
between  the  hulband  and  wife,  without 
the  deepefi;  affliction.  This  man  had  more 
power  over  the  heart  than  any  writer  of 
our  nation,  except,  perhaps,  Richard!©®. 
The  affright  poor  Belvidera  is  thrown  in- 
to by  Jaliier’s  drawing  his  dagger,  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  bell  which  announces  the 
execution  of  Pierre ; and  makes  a fine 
picture  of  pity,  diftrefs,  and  terror  ! 
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Quin  talked  once  of  reftoring  the  long- 
omitted  l'cene  of  Pierre  with  the  prieft, 
which  followed  that  of  Jaffier  and  Bel- 
videra;  but  his  better  reflexions  taught 
him  to  pay  rcfpeX  to  decency  and  the 
facred  order.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
ffiines  out  to  the  laft.  The  laugh  of 
Pierre,  interrupted  by  the  agonizing  groan, 
with  the  madnefs  of  Belvidera,  conclude 
this  mafter- piece  of  Otway. 

To  Barry?s  good  tafte  we  owe  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ghofts  of  Jaffier  and  Pierre. 
Belvidera  fees  her  hufband  and  his  friend 
only  in  her  diftraXed  mind. 

Otway’s  laft  play  was  the  Atheift,  a 
comedy  of  loofe  intrigue  and  diftolute 
manners.  Beaugard’s  father  feems  to  be 
copied  from  Dryden?s  Father  Aldo,  in  his 
Limberham.  This  play  was  aXed,  by 
the  principal  comedians  of  the  united 
companies,  about  a few  months  before 
the  death  of  the  author,  and  is  totally 
R 3 un- 
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unworthy  of  him  ; the  fame,  I am  afraid, 
muft  be  faid  of  all  his  comedies.  Gar- 
rick, above  thirty  years  fmce,  revived 
his  Soldiers  Fortune ; but  fo  changed 
were  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
adtors,  with  Woodward  at  their  head, 
were  feverely  treated  by  the  audience. 

The  great  reputation  which  Otway 
gained  by  his  Venice  Preferved,  did  not, 
it  feems,  mend  his  fortune.  By  r is  de- 
dications to  Lord  Dorfet,  we  are  allured 
of  that  nobleman’s  great  generality  to 
him. — Otway  was,  it  feems,  in  Edmund 
Curl’s  cafe,  who  could  not  get  daily  bread 
without  daily  books  ; for  he  told  his  pa- 
tron, that  his  daily  bread  depended  on  his 
daily  bufinefs.*  He  had  many  patrons ; 
and,  amongft  the  reft,  James  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 

firm- 
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■firmnefs  to  thofe  who  were  attached  to 
his  i ate  reft.  I am  afraid  we  mart  at- 
tribute .great  part  of  his  misfortunes  to 
the  diflolute  manners  of  the  times  ; by 
the  ftrong  current  of  which,  a man  of 
an  eafy  thoughtlefs  difpofition,  and  ftrong- 
ly  addicted  to  focial  pleafures,  is  borne 
.along  infenfibly.  In  a life  of  our  author, 
publiihed  with  his  works,  about  forty 
years  fince,  the  biographer  tells  us  a me- 
lancholy ftory  of  his  extreme  poverty ; 
of  his  being  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
borrowing  a (hilling,  to  fatisfy  the  cra- 
vings of  his  appetite,  from  a gentleman 
unknown  to  him  ; who  being  (hocked 
and  furprifed  at  the  unexpected  diftrefs  of 
the  author  of  Venice  Preferved,  put  into 
his  hand  a guinea  ; and  that  Otway  was 
ohoaked  with  a piece  of  bread  which  he 
immediately  purchafed.  The  day  of  his 
death,  and  place  where  he  died,  are  fixed 
R 4 to 
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to  the  14th  of  April,  1685,  at  a public- 
houfe  on  Tower-hill. 

But  all  lovers  of  genius  will  think 
themfelves  indebted  to  Dr.  Warton  ; who, 
from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Spence,  has 
proved  the  afflicting  tale  to  be  a fiction  or 
mifinformation.  Otway  owed  his  death 
to  an  a£t  of  generous  friendlhip,  A friend 
of  his  had  received  a very  grofs  affront ; 
the  injurious  perfon  foon  after  withdrew 
to  fome  part  of  the  continent.  Otway 
puriued  him  to  demand  fatisfadtion ; in 
his  return  home,  he  was  feized  with  4 
cpld,  winch  ended  in  a difiempef  that 
put  a period  to  his  lffe.* 

Our  author,  while  living,  met  with 
many  enemies ; of  whom,  in  his  dedi- 
cations, prefaces,  and  prologues,  he  fre- 
quently complains,  The  fingular  merit 
of  his  two  beft  pieces  was,  in  my  opinion, 

the 
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tile  capital  fault  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
and  not  to  be  pardoned  by  his  rivals.  It  is 
laid,  that  Dry  den  di  (liked  him  on  account 
o(  his  friend  (hip  for  Tom  Shadwell : that, 
indeed,  could  not  be  a recommendation  to 
the  laureat ; but  the  involuntary  tears 
which  were  (hed  at  his  Orphan  and  Ve- 
nice Preferved,  were  the  criminals  that 
made  him  hateful  to  Dry  den,  whofe 
Denes  were  never  honoured  with  fo 
heart-felt  an  approbation.  This  he 
never  forgave  till  the  great  fubduer  of 
envy  had  erafed  his  name  from  the 
number  of  the  living.  When  the  wolf  is 
full , fays  Ben  Jonfon,  he  howls.* — The 
expreffion  is  coarfe  ; but,  I fear,  the  ap- 
plication is  too  juft.  When  Otway  was 
in  his  grave,  Dryden  fpoke  of  him  with 
tendernefs,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not 
known  him  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  life. 

He 
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He  then,  and  I believe  not  till  then,  ac- 
knowledged his  fuperior  power  in  touching 
the  heart.*  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Otway 
and  Shad  well,  that  the  being  of  different 
parties  caufed  no  interruption  to  their 
ffien  dihip. 

A wretched  tragedy,  called  Heroic 
Friendfhip,  was  printed  in  1719.  The  edi- 
tor had  the  affurance  to  aflert  that  it  was 
written  by  Otwa;y  ; the  public  faw  at  once 
that  it  was  an  impudent  forgery.  The 
MS.  was  not  in  his  hand-writing,  nor  was 
there  in  the  compofition  a ray  of  genius. 

The  two  principal  charadlers  of  Venice 
Preferved,  Jaffier  and  Pierre,  by  Betterton 
and  Smith,  were  much  admired  and  ap- 
plauded. Tendernefs,  friendship,  and 
love,  conflidting  with  rage,  terror,  and 
remorfe,  were  painted  with  the  liveliefl 

colours, 
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colours,  and  fliewn  in  the  mod:  ftriking 
attitudes,  by  the  accomplifhed  Betterton. 
Smith’s  per fou  was  commanding ; and  the 
fpectators  julliiied,  by  applaufe,  the  pro- 
priety of  that  line  where  lie  calls  him- 
felf 

A fine,  gay,  bold -fac’d  villain,  as  thou  fee’ll:  me. 
And  Bedamar’s  compliment  : 

The  poets,  who  frit  feign’d  a god  of  war. 

Sure  prophecy ’d  of  thee  ! 

The  figure  of  the  aftor  fhould  ever,  if 
poffible,  juftify  the  poet’s  defcription  of 
the  character.  Garrick,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  act  Pierre  againft  Delane’s  Jaf- 
fier,  refufed  the  fame  part  with  Barry : 
4 I will  not  (fays  Rofcius)  bully  the  mor 

nument.’ The  great  Mrs.  Barry’s  Bel- 

videra  was  one  of  thofe  parts  which  ob- 
tained for  her,  as  Downs  fays,  the  name 
of famous  Madam  Barry.  The  characters, 
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which,  this  writer  fays,  no  man  could  fee 
kernel  without  being  moll  tenderly  affedled, 
were  Monimia,  Belvidera,  and  Ifabella  in 
the  Fatal  Marriage.  To  her  fupreme  ex- 
cellence, in  thefe  and  other  parts,  file 
owed  a diflinclion  unknown  before  to  any 
comedian,  a benefit-night,  which  fhe 
alone  enjoyed  for  feveral  years  ; nor  do  I 
find,  that  even  Betterton  had  that  mark 
of  public  favour,  till  a year  or  t;vo  before 
his  death. 

About  the  year  1706,  Wilks  was  call 
into  the  part  of  Jaffier ; Mills,  Pierre ; 
and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Belvidera.  This  adtrefs, 
after  Handing  out  a long  fiege  of  amorous 
courtfhip  from  Wilks,  to  fave  his  life,  as 
Cibber  has  it,  fhe  at  length  yielded  up  the 
fortrefs.  The  ifTue  of  their  loves  was  a 
daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Ch.  Bul- 
lock, by  approbation  of  Wilks.  A gen- 
tleman who  publifhed  the  life  of  Wilks 
foon  after  his  deceafe,  gives  us  fome  odd 
anecdotes  of  the  confequences  afifing  from 

the 
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the  loner’s  infidelity.  The  lady’s  refent- 
ment  was  wrought  up  to  filch  a degree, 
that,  when  they  a&ed  together  the  parts 
of  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  from  their  clofe 
embraces  fhe  left  vifible  and  bloody  marks 
of  her  jealous  refentment.  This,  how- 
ever painful  to  Wilks,  was  fport  to  the 
audience ; the  play  was,  for  this  reafon 
frequented  much.  To  behold  this  ftrange 
perverfion  of  eourtlhip,  where  love  was 
turned  into  fpite,  and  jealous  rage  took 
place  of  conjugal  embraces,  brought 
crowds  of  curious  fpecfators. 

Mills  a&ed  Pierre  fo  much  to  the  tafle 
of  the  public,  that  the  applaufe  bellowed 
on  him  in  this  part,  exceeded  all  that  was 
given  to  his  heft  efforts  in  every  thing  elfe. 
The  a&ors  joined  their  voices  to  that  of 
the  public : I confefs,  I never  law  Mills 
in  Pierre  without  a great  degree  of  appro- 
bation-. Why  he  and  Quin  wore  a white 
hat  in  this  part  I could  not  learn. 


The. 
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The  politics  of  the  theatre  ftand  upon 
the  fame  bahs  as  thofe  of  a fuperior  com- 
munity. Intereft  and  ambition  equally 
occupy  the  inmates  of  a theatre  and  a 
court.  The  following  anecdote  is  a pic- 
ture of  man  at  large. 

Some  time  after  Booth,  by  the  intereft 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  had  obtained  a 
(hare  in  the  patent  at  Drury-lane ; by 
putting  himfelf  into  the  part  of  Pierre, 
this  eminent  tragedian  imagined  he  fhould 
acquire  reputation  and  applaufe,  eclipfe 
the  performance  of  Mills,  and  ftrengthen 
the  play  ; and  perhaps  revenge  the  affront 
Wilks  had  given  him,  by  putting  Mills 
conftantly  over  his  head,  when  in  his 
power.  One  day,  after  rehearfal,  he  took 
an  opportunity,  in  the  prefence  of  Cib- 
ber, to  propofe  this  plan  of  giving  a new 
vigour  to  Venice  Preferved.  Wilks  was 
fo  far  from  relifhing  the  propofal,  that  he 
threw  down  his  part  of  Jaffier  in  a rage, 
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and  folemnly  protefted  he  would  never 
a£t  it  again.  Perhaps  he  imagined  Booth 
would  bear  away  the  general  applaufe  ; per- 
haps, in  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  he 
thought  that  a blow  was  aimed  at  him  and 
his  friend,  Mills,  at  the  fame  time.  But  why 
Ihould  we  not  rather  attribute  his  conduct 
to  a more  generous  motive  ? Mills  was  an 
honed:  man,  and  his  valued  friend  ; the  de- 
priving him  of  a character  in  which  he  con- 
ftantly  gained  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
might  reafonably  conjecture,  would  lower 
his  merit,  and  lefien  him  in  his  own  efteem. 
Booth,  however  vexed  and  difappointed, 
like  an  able  politician,  fuppreffed  his 
anger,  and  fubmitted  to  a6t  the  part  of 
Jaffier.  He  knew  that  Cibber  would 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Wilks  on  ail  occa- 
fions ; for,  however  Colley  may  com- 
plain, in  his  Apology,  of  Wilks’s  lire 
and  impetuolity,  he  in  general  was  Cib- 
ber’s great  admirer ; he  fupported  him 
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on  all  occafiotis,  where  his  own  paffiori 
or  intereft  did  not  interpofe ; nay,  he  de- 
prived the  inoffenfive  Harry  Carey  of  the 
liberty  of  the  fcenes,  becatife  he  had,  in 
common  with  others,  made  merry  with 
Cibber  in  a Long,  on  his  being  appointed 
poet  laureat ; faying  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  furprifed  at  his  impertinence,  in  be- 
having fo  improperly  to  to  a man  of  fuch 
ereat  merit * 

O 

During  Booth’s  inability  to  adf,  which 
laded  from  1729  til!  his  death,  in  1 733, 
Wilks  was  called  upon  to  play  two  of  his 
parts — Jaffier,  and  Lord  Haftings  in  Jane 
Shore.  Booth  was,  at  times,  in  all  other 
refpedts  except  his  power  to  go  on  the  ftage* 
in  good  health,  and  went  among  the 
players  for  his  amufenaent.  His  curiofity 
drew  him  to  the  play-houfe  on  the  nights 
when  Wilks  added  tliefe  charadters,  in 
which  himfelf  had  appeared  with  uncom- 
mon luftre.  All  the  world  admired  Wilks, 

except 
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except  his  brother-manager  : amidd  the 
repeated  burfts  of  applaufe  which  he  ex- 
torted, Booth  alone  continued  blent. 

If  thefe  two  anecdotes  are  worth  perufal, 
the  reader  owes  them  to  Benjamin  Vidor, 
who,  many  years  fince,  related  them  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Porter,  I have  faid,  was  the  ex- 
cellent fcholar  of  Mrs.  Barry.  From  the 
time  this  great  adrefs  quitted  the  ftage, 
till  the  year  1732,  Mrs.  Porter,  as  far 
as  I can  learn*  reprefented  the  part  of 
Belvidera,  and  never  failed  deeply  to  affed 
every  audience.  Booth  was  no  admirer  of 
Oldfield’s  tragedy,  but  was  in  raptures 
with  Porter  in  the  icenes  of  Belvidera. 
Every  fituation  of  this  amiable  charader 
this  adrefs  filled  with  all  the  fine  pafiion 
which  the  tendered  writer  could  infpire. 
She  exceeded  particularly  in  her  agony, 
when  forced  from  Jaffier,  in  the  fecond  ad, 
and  in  the  madnefs  of  the  lad. 

In  begging  another  embrace  from  Jafi* 
Vol.  Ill,  S fier, 
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her,  when  he  is  about  to  leave  her  for  ever^ 
her  di  ft  refs  and  anguifh  of  mind  were  not 
to  be  defcribed  : 

J A F F X E R. 

This — and  no  more.  [Rifling  her.] 

BELVIDERA. 

— — ~ — Another,  fure  another  ! 

For  that  poor  little  one  you’ve  ta’en  fuch  care  of 
I’ll  give’t  him,  truly  ! 

• 

Nor  fhould  I forget  her  delicate  manner  of 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  appointment  in 
the  third  aft : 

Remember  twelve  ! 

At  the  theatre  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  afterwards  at  Covent-garden,  Venice 
Prelerved  was  kept  in  reputation  by  Ryan  in 
Jaffier,  Quin  in  Pierre,  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
in  Belviclera,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Mrs. 

Hallam. Thefe  aftors  fupported  this 

favourite  play  for  many  years,  againft  their 
powerful  rivals  of  Drury-larre.  Ryan  was, 
1 believe,  in  Jaffier,  a copier  of  Powel, 

whofe 
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whole  manner  he  caught  when  very  young ; 
an  actor  whom  his  matter,  Rich,  preferred 
to  all  he  had  ever  feen.  Quin  a<£ted  Pierre 
as  he  fuppofed  Booth  would  have  done.  Iii 
difplaying  the  ardour  of  the  brave  and 
gallant  foldier,  in  the  firft  fcenes,  he  was 
not  fo  happy  as  in  uttering  his  refentrrient 
of  Jaffier’s  treachery,  in  the  fourth  a£t. 

Mrs.  Seymour  felt  ail  the  paffions,  and 
expreffed  them  agreeably  to  their  various 
powers,  and  in  conformity  to  the  adtion 
of  the  drama.  In  perfon  the  was  tall  and 
well  made,  but  grew  large  as  file  advanced 
in  life  ; her  countenance  was  expreffive,* 
and  her  voice  pleating  and  flexible.  Her 
Belvidera  was  amongtt  thofe  characters 
that  contributed  to  raiie  her  reputation.  *— 
Mr.  Ryan  was  fo  ttrongly  prejudiced  in 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Seymour’s  merit,  that, 
in  a converfation  I once  had  with  him  at 
S 2 the 


* Some  idea  of  her  featur  es  may  be  feen  in  Vertue’s 
frontifpiece  to  the  tragedy  of  Mariamne* 
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the  Bedford  coffee-houfe,  he  affured  nxe  he 
thought  her  fuperior  to  all  the  adtreffes  he. 
had  ever  feen.  Though  we  Ihould  think 
him  too  partial,  in  preferring  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour to  Mrs.  Oldfield  and  Mrs.  Porter,, 
yet  furely  fhe  muft  have  had  a large  lhare 
of  merit  to  engage  his  judgmen  t fo  ftrongly 
in  her  favour. 

Mr.  Garrick,  when  fixed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane,  for  reafons  I have 
already  adduced,  refigned  Pierre,  in  which 
part  his  fire  and  fpirit  were  not  equally  fup- 
ported  by  grandeur  and  dignity  of  perfon, 
for  Jaffier,  which  he  adted  with  great  and 
deferved  approbation  many  years.  The 
temporary  frenzy  with  which  Jaffier  is 
feized,  in  the  fourth  adl,  on  fancying  that 
he  faw  his  friend  on  the  rack,  has  not  fines 
been  equalled,  nor  perhaps  ever  will : - 

He  groans  ; 

Hark  how  he  groans  ! his  lcreams  are  in  my  ears 
Already  ! See,  they’ve  fix’d  him  on  the  wheel  ! 

And  now  they  tear  him  ! — Murder! — Perjur’d  fenatel 
Murder  ! 
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The  enthufiaflic  power  of  Garrick  pre- 
fented  this  dreadful  image  to  the  audience 
with  fuch  altonilhing  force,  that  they 
trembled  at  the  imaginary  picture.  In  all 
the  fofter  feenes  of  do  medic  woe,  conju- 
gal tendernefs,  and  agonizing  diltrefs, 
Barry,  it  mud;  be  owned,  was  Garrick’s 
mailer. 

Moliop’s  Pierre  fhould  not  be  forgotten ; 
his  fine  full-toned  voice,  and  llrong  ex- 
prehion  of  fentiment,  gave  uncommon 
lpirit  to  the  warmth  and  pafhon  of  the 
character.  Though  fhort-fighted,  his  eye 
feemed  piercing,  and  big  with  what  his 
mind  conceived.  In  the  interview  with 
the  Confpirators,  in  the  third  act,  he 
threw  a gallantry  into  his  adion  as  link- 
ing as  it  was  unexpected.  In  this  feene, 

I fhould  recoiled,  that  formerly,  Pietre, 
after  challenging  the  other  Confpirators, 
addrelted  himfelf  to  one  of  them  in  the 
following  terms : 

S *3 
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Or  thou!  with  that  lean,  wither’d,  wretched,  face! 

And  that  an  adtor  of  a mod:  unfortunate 
figure,  with  a pale  countenance,  flood  up, 
with  a half-drawn  fword,  and  raided  a ge- 
neral laugh  in  the  audience.  The  famous 
Tony  Afton,  the  itinerant  comedian,  was 
the  lad:  performer  of  this  ridiculous  part. 

But  Modop  excelled  greatly  in  the  ve- 
hement reproaches  which,  in  the  fourth 
add,  he  poured,  with  energy  and.  force, 
on  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  Jaffier. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  were  equally 
adapted  to  the  iouded  rage  and  J:he  mod: 
deep  and  folemn  refledlion,  which  he  judi- 
cioufly  varied. 

Mrs.  Cibber  was  long  the  Belvidera  of 
Barry  and  Garrick ; her  excellencies  are 
dill  frefh  in  the  memory  of  a public  who 
loved  and  admired  them.  Every  fituation 
of  Belvidera  feeraed  to  be  formed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  call  forth  her  great  Ikill  in  awaken- 
ing the  padions.  Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs. 
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Crawford  were  no  mean  competitors  of 
Mrs.  Cibber,  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
parts  which  require  equal  abilities. 

Mrs.  Siddons  has,  in  Belvidera,  as  well 
as  many  other  parts,  not  only  attracted 
the  attention,  but  absolutely  fixed  the  fa- 
vour of  the  town  in  her  behalf.  This 
aCtrefs,  like  a re  li  file  Is  torrent,  has  borne 
down  all  before  her.  Her  merit,  which 
js  certainly  very  cxtenfive  in  tragic  cha- 
racters, feems  to  have  fwallowed  up  all 
Remembrance  of  prefent  and  paft  perfor- 
mers ; but,  as  1 would  not  facrifice  the 
living  to  the  dead,  neither  would  I break 
down  the  fiatues  of  the  honourable  de- 
ceafed  to  place  their  fucceflors  on  their 
pedefials.  The  fervour  of  the  public  is 
laudable;  I wifh  it  may  be  lading,  but  1 
hope  without  that  ingratitude  to  their  old 
fervants  which  will  make  their  paffion 
tor  Mrs.  Siddons  lefs  valuable,  as  it  will 
convey  a warning  to  her,  that  a new  face 
may  poffibly  erafe  the  impreflion  which 
S 4 fhe 
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Ihe  has  lo  anxioufly  ftudied  to  form,  and 
lb  happily  made.  The  perfon  of  Mrs. 
Siddom  is  greatly  in  her  favour  : juft  riling 
above  the  middle  ftature,  fhe  looks,  walks, 
and  moves,  like  a woman  of  a fuperior 
rank.  Her  countenance  is  exprellive  ; her 
eye  fo  full  of  information,  that  the  pafiion 
is  told  from  her  look  before  fhe  fpeaks. 

- 

Her  voice,  though  not  fo  harmonious 
as  Mrs.  Cibber’s,  is  ftrong  and  plea- 
ling  ; nor  is  a word  loft  for  want  of 
due  articulation,  which  the  comedian 
lhould  always  conlider  as  his  nrft  duty,  and 
efteem  the  fined  conception  of  pafiion  of 
no  value  without  it.  She  excels  all  per- 
fons  in  paying  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fcene;  her  eye  never  wanders  from  the 
perfon  fhe  fpeaks  to  or  fhould  look  at, 
when  fhe  is  filent.  Her  modulation  of 
grief,  in  her  plaintive  pronunciation  of  the 
interjedlion,  oh  ! is  fweetly  moving,  and 
reaches  to  the  heart.  Her  madnefs,  in 
Belvidera,  is  terribly  affecting.  The  many 
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accidents,  of  fpeftators  falling  into  faint- 
ing-fits in  the  time  of  her  afting,  bear 
teftimony  to  the  effefts  of  her  exertions. 

She  certainly  does  not  fpare  herfelf.  — 
Neither  the  great  nor  the  vulgar  can  fay, 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  is  not  in  downright  ear- 
nejl . 

The  actors  have  altered  me,  that  the 
farces  which  ufed  to  raife  mirth  in  an  au- 
dience after  a tragedy,  now  fail  of  that  ef- 
fe£t,  from  Mrs.  Siddons’s  having  fo  abfo- 
iutely  deprefied  the  fpirits  of  the  audience, 
that  the  belt  comic  aftors  cannot  recall 
them  into  mirth  or  vivacity. 

I have  faid,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Garrick, 
that  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  tragedy,  knew  the 
readieft  wav  to  the  heart ; and  I will  not  re- 
tradl : I will  add,  farther,  that  her  comic 
humour  is  not  much  inferior  to  her  tragic 
fpirit.  Mifs  Young’s  accomplifhments,  in 
the  fame  book,  I honellly  and  heartily  ac- 
knowledged. This  winter  will  perhaps 
excite  fuch  a laudable  emulation  amongft 

the 
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the  actors,  that  the  town  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  as  reafonably  entertained  as 
they  ever  have  been  fince  the  retirement  of 
our  great  Rolhius. 

Mrs.  Yates,  I am  informed,  intends 
foon  to  quit  the  ftage.  The  Engliffi 
theatre  will  long  lament  the  lofs  of  an 
aftrefs,  whofe  juft  elocution,  noble  man-? 
ner,  warm  paffion,  and  majeftic  deport- 
ment, have  excited  the  admiration  of 
foreigners,  and  fixed  the  affeftion  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  Britons. 

Before  I finifh  my  remarks  on  the  actors 
of  Venice  Preferved,  I think  mvfelf  called 
upon  to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Brereton.  All  the  tender  and  pafiionate 
fituations  ofjaffier,  it  appears,  he  had  well 
ftudied ; for,  in  every  attitude,  he  ex- 
prefifed  them  juftly.  He  was  particularly 
happy  in  that  mafterly  fcene  of  varied 
paffion  and  ftrong  agony,  in  the  fourth 
aft,  with  Belvidera.  It  will  not  be  faying 
too  much  of  Brereton’s  Jaffier,  that  even 

thofe 
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thofe  who  have  been  fpe&ators  of  Gar- 
rick and  Barry  in  the  fame  character, 
could  yet  fee  him  with  pleafure.  I could 
with  an  aftor  of  Mr.  Brereton’s  merit 
would  avoid  tones  in  fpeaking  which  ap- 
proach to  fomething  like  finging.  Of  Mr. 
Ben  (ley's  Pierre  I (hall  only  obferve,  that 
although  his  perfon  is  againft  him,  his 
conception  of  the  part  is  very  juft. 

The  following  anecdote,  of  Quin  and  Dr. 

W , I was  told  many  years  (nice. 

The  former  was  at  Bath  when  the  latter 

lived  with  Mr.  A , whofe  niece  he 

had  married.  It  was  thought  a refpeft 
due  to  fo  eminent  a man  as  Quin,  for  Mr. 

A to  invite  him  to  dinner.  After 

the  cloth  was  removed,  the  divine  entered 
into  converfation  with  the  player  on  the 
fuperior  excellencies  of  Shakfpeare.  Quin 
acceded  to  all  that  he  Paid  upon  that  topic, 
but  begged  to  be  heard  a word  or  two  in 
favour  of  Otway.  He  enlarged  on  his 

merits 
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merits  in  the  pathetic  ftyle ; rnay,  in 
the  fatiric  vein.  ‘ How  fo,  Mr.  Quin  ?* 
faid  the  doftor. — He,  looking  archly  on 
the  company,  and  fmiling  at  the  great 

eagernefs  with  which  Mr.  A fwal- 

lowed  every  word  of  W , pronounced 

emphatically  the  following  pafiage  in 
Venice  Preferved  : 

Honeft  men 

Are  the  foft  eafy  culhions  on  which  knaves 
Repofe  and  fatten.* 

Quin  knew  well  enough,  that,  in  act- 
ing, Garrick  was  the  doctor’s  idol,  a par- 
tiality he  could  not  eafily  forgive ; and, 
it  is  fuppofed,  he  bluntly  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  let  him  know  his  opinion 
of  him.  1 mu  ft  not  forget  to  tell  my 
readers,  that  old  Jacob  Tonfon  purchafed 
the  copy-right  of  Venice  Preferved  for 
fifteen  pounds!  What  would  another  fuch 
play  be  worth  now  ? 

Rival 
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Rival  Queens; 

O R 

Alexander  the  Great. 

CHAPTER  XLlI. 

General  opinion  of  the  writer  and  his  hero.  — * 
Addifon.  — — Dry  den  and  Dee.  — Dry  den's 
verfes. — Lee's fyle.—— Alexander  s charac- 
ter ; — -unfairly  reprefented  by  Pope  and 
Boileau. — Alexander  a builder  of  cities  and 
a promoter  of commerce.— -Mr . Holwell  and 
theBramins. — LeBrun  and  Dee. — Compli- 
ment to  the  action  of  Hart. — Rymers  opinion 
of  Hart. — Rochefer . — King  Charles'  s pre- 
ference of  Mohun. — Plain  Dealer. — Pinch- 
wife .■ — Characters  abled  by  Hart  and  Mo- 
hun.— The  latter  not  mentioned  in  an  agree- 
ment. — foe  Haines  and  a clergyman.  — - 
Haines  difmiffed  by  Hart. — Count  Haines „ 
— Dom  Bro  wn. —Dry  den*-  - - Anecdote  of 
Haines, 
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Haines,  by  §>uin. — Hart  and  Nell  Gwyrt: 

— Bi/hop  Lennifon  and  £>ueen  Mary. 

Lee's  pathetic  reading. — Lime  when  Hart 
and  Mohun  died,  unknown.  — Betterton  s 
modejly. — Mount  fort. — Booth. — Delane.— 
Hulet . — His  encounter  with  a chair. ■—  His 
merits. — Cujlorn  of  hemming. — His  Judder, 
death. — Ruin's  Clyius. — Mrs.  Marfall 
and  Mrs.  Corbet. — Barry,  &c. 

f "i  ^ H E general  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
JL  this  play,  and  of  his  hero,  is  not 
very  favourable  to  either.  Lee  was  a mad 
poet,  it  is  find,  who  deferibed  m frantic  verfe 
the  actions  of  a mad  warrior. — But  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fober  and  judicious  Ad- 
difon,  that  among  our  Englifli  poets,  there 
was  none  who  was  better  turned  for  tragedy 
than  Lee,  if,  irnfeead  of  indulging  the  im- 
petuofity  of  his  genius,  he  had  reftrained 
it  within  proper  bounds. — Of  all  the  poets 
of  his  time,  Dryden  feems  to  have  had  the 
fincere.fi:  regard,  and  firmed;  friendfhip  for 

this- 
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this  writer.  With  him  he  joined  in  com- 
peting the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
■and  the  celebrated  Oedipus.  His  copy 
of  verfes  on  the  Rival  Queens,  contains 
at  once  a proof  of  warm  affection,  and. 
a fine  apology  for  the  exuberant  ftyle  and 
extravagant  flights  of  his  friend  : 

Such  praife  is  your’s,  while  you  the  paflions  move? 
That  ’tis  no  longer  feign’d,  ’tis  real  love, 

Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art ; 

We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart* 

Always  you  warm  ; and,  if  the  rifmg  year. 

As  in  hot  regions,  bring  the  fun  too  near, 

5Tis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  fpices  blow. 

Which  in  our  colder  climates  will  not  grow. 

That  humble  ftyle  which  Drones,  their  virtue  make. 
Is  in  your  power,  you  need  but  ftoop  and  take. 
Your  beauteous  images  muft  be  allow’d 
By  all  but  lome'  vile  poets  of  the  croud  : 

But  how  fliould  any  fign-poft  dauber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  poetic  glow  of 
friendfhip  in  thefe  lines,  and  the  fedate  de- 
cifion  of  Addifon,  I am  afraid  we  cannot 

V ' 

read  thirty  lines  together,  even  in  Lee’s  belt 

pieces. 
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pieces,  without  encountering  abfurdity  fa 

fentiment  and  folecifm  in  expreffion  : 

blunder  and  beauty  are  fo  blended  together, 
you  know  not  how  to  feparate  them.  His 
many  turgid  lines  and  incoherent  thoughts 
make  us  admire  his  more  happy  and  fuccefs- 
ful  efforts.  Lee,  by  the  warmth  of  his 
temper,  carries  every  paflion  to  extreme : 
his  love  is  dotage,  and  his  anger  madnefs. 
However,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  in 
ieveral  of  his  plays,  fuch  as  Mithridates, 
Theodolius,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  and  Alex- 
ander, there  is  ftill  enough  to  affecft 
the  mod;  critical  audience.  As  long,  as  the 
ftage  will  be  able  to  furnifh  good  adtors  for 
his  Alexander,  it  will  draw  together  all 
ranks  of  people,  from  the  heroic  lover,  and 
the  lady  of  high  rank,  to  the  lowed;  of  the 
crowd. 

As  to  the  hero  himfelf,  by  the  con-fen  t 
of  all  eminent  hiftorians,  he  was  the  great- 
eft  and  the  moft  generous  of  conquerors  ; 
nor  muft  we  regard  the  fatire  of  Boileau 

and 
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and  Pope  as  a genuine  reprefentation  of 
fadt  or  char  adder.  The  latter  has  ill  cou- 
pled the  Conqueror  of  Ana  with  the  boorifh 
Charles : From  Macedonia  s madman  to  the 
Swede.  You  might  as  well  put  in  compa- 
rifon  the  fwift  racer  and  the  laborious  cart- 
horie.  So  have  I heard  Garrick,  in  an  ill 
humour,  put  the  merits  of  Barry  and 
Sparkstogether,  which  were  utterly  diffimi- 
lar. 

Boileau  goes  farther  than  Pope;  not 
fatisfied  with  putting  the  Conqueror  of  the 
world  into  a mad-houfe,  he  calls  on  the 
Lieutenant  de  Police  to  feize  him  and  exe- 
cute him  as  a felon  : 

Qu’on  livfe  fon  pared  en  France  a la  Reinie  : 

Dans  trois  jours  nous  verrons  le  phenixde  guerriers 
Laifler  fur  1’echafFaut  fa  tete  et  fes  lauriers. 

In  my  opinion,  Voltaire  too  ferioufly 
refutes  the  poet’s  rhapfody.  Boileau  might 
reafonably  have  been  alked,  whether  his 
matter,  LouisXIV.  couldnot  bejuttly  termed 
Vol.  III.  T the 
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the  par  ell  of  his  Alexander,  whole  ambition 
was  lefs  laudable  than  that  of  the  Greek, 
becaule  founded  on  more  fordid  motives. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Alexander, 
at  a time  of  life  fubjedt  to  the  turbulence  of 
paffion,  and  during  the  intoxication  of 
conquell,  founded  and  built  more  cities 
than-  all  the  other  conquerors  of  Alia  had 
dcltroyed  ; and  that  the  man  whom  the 
poets  treat  as  a fool  and  a madman, 
abfolutely  changed  and  improved  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  our  own  Holwell,  who  lived  thirty 
years  among  the  Bramins,  and  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  their  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern language,  allures  us,  that  their  an- 
nals bear  witnefs  to  the  invalion  of  their 
country  by  Alexander ; and  that,  in  their 
dialed!,  they  call  him  robber  and  murderer . 
But  thefe  pacific  people,  Voltaire  obferves, 
had  no  other  idea  of  a warrior;  and  it  is 
believed  they  bellowed  the  fame  titles  on 
the  kings  of  Perfia  themfelves. 

Lee 
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Lee  has,  artfully  enough,  contrived  to 
infert  in  his  tragedy,  the  moil  material 
events  of  Alexander’s  life : the  death  of  Phi- 
lotas,  the  paffage  of  the  Granicus,  his  con- 
quells  in  India,  his  paffion  for  Roxana,  the 
death  of  Clytus,  and  many  other  tranfac- 
tions.  Thofe  w ho  have  feen Le Brun’s pic- 
ture of  Alexander’s  pairing  the  Granicus, 
willjuftify  the  animated  defcription  of  it 
which  Cibber  fo  improperly  cenfures  : 

When  glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  flood 
Perch’d  on  my  beaver  in  the  Granic  flood  ! 

When  fortune’s  felf  my  flandard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  fates  flood  frighted  on  the  fhore  ; 
When  the  immortals  on  the  billows  rode, 

And  I myfelf  appear’d  the  leading  god  ! 

Lee  has,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry, 
clothed  the  beautiful  and  glowing  figures 
of  the  pencil. 

In  the  Englilh  Review  of  July  1784, 
1 am  condemned  for  praifing  lines  whole 
bombaft,  the  writer  allures  us,  was  become 
proverbial.  I did  not  know  that  Cibber’s 
T z authority 
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authority  in  critcifm,  was'  fo  well  eftablifh- 
ed  ; for  in  no  other  writer  are  they  repro- 
bated as  an  instance  of  the  falfe  fublime. 

The  name  of  VVarburton  may,  perhaps, 
have  fome  weight  with  this  gentleman. 
In  hisnoteson  Pope’s  firflEpiitle  of  Horace’s 
2d  book,  he  enters  largely  into  the  merit 
of  the  lines  I have  quoted  ; and  after  ob- 
ferving,  that  thefe  fix  lines,  unluckily  for 
the  Laureat’s  criticifm,  contain  not  only 
the  tnojl \ fublime , but  the  mcft judicious, imagery 
that  poetry  can  conceive,  he  proceeds  to 
particularize  the  beauty  of  each  line. 

Had  the  gentleman  feenLe  Brun’s  painting 
of  Alexander’s  battles,  or  even  the  prints 
taken  from  them,  he  would  not  have  flighted 
my  remark,  that  ‘ Lee,  in  the  truefpirit  of 
poetry,  had  clothed  the  beautiful  and  glow- 
ing  figures  of  the  pencil.’ 

This  tragedy  was  long  the  favourite  of 
the  court  and  city,  efpecially  when  acted, 
as  originally,  by  Plart,  Mohun,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Boutell,  and  others. — ■— * 
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Hart  was  fo  univerfally  applauded  in  Alex- 
ander, that  Downes  has  recorded  a fine 
compliment  paid  him  by  a nobleman  : — - 
4 That  his  adlion,  in  that  charadter,  was 
fo  excellent,  that  no  prince  in  Europe 
need  be  afhamed  to  learn  deportment  from 
him.’  He  adds  too,  that,  whenever,  Hart 
adled  this  part,  the  houfe  was  crouded 
as  to  a new  play.  The  great  critic, 
Rymer,  declared,  that  fuch  was  the  in- 
chanting  force  of  Mr.  Hart’s  action,  fuch 
his  eafe,  grace,  majefly,  and  dignity,  that 
he  impofed  upon  the  fpeclator  the  world 
productions  of  the  poet ; who,  from  the 
accomplifhed  behaviour  of.theadlor,  was 
deceived  into  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the 
writer.  Of  Mohun  I have  .already  given 
Lord  Rochefter’s  opinion  ; which,  coming 
from  one  of  a capricious  temper,  who 
often  praifed  one  man  from  pique  or  envy 
to  another,  I fhould  not  fo  much  rely  on, 
if  not  confirmed  by  the  general  teflimony. 
They  were  both  great  favourites  of  the 
T 3 king 
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king  and  courtiers.  Sometimes,  we  muft 
fuppofe,  ail  emulation  would  be  excited 
from  a comparifon  made  of  their  feveral 
excellencies.  Charles,  on  feeing  the  per- 
formance of  both  in  a new  play,  obferved 
to  his  courtiers,  that  Mohun,  or  Moon? 
as  he  pronounced  it,  fhone,  that  day,  like 
the  fun,  and  Hart  like  the  moon.  The 
latter  was,  in  per  foil,  taller,  and  more 
genteel  in  Ihape,  than  the  former ; he 
feems  to  have  claimed  the  lead  in  choice  of 
characters.  From  Mphun’s  generally  act- 
ing grave,  folemn,  and  auftere,  parts, 

1 fhould  have  caft  him  into  that  of 
Manly  in  the  Plain  Dealer;  but  it  feems 
Hart  claimed  it,  and,  to  prove  his  right  to 
it,  addrelfed  the  audience  in  a plain-dealing 
prologue,  full  of  fevere  cenfure  on  the  pit. 
— In  the  fame  author’s  Country  Wife, 
Pinchwife,  a part  not  unallied  in  humour 
to  Manly,  was  aCted  by  Mohun,  and  Hor- 
ner by  Hart.  But  thefe  accomplifhed 
players  were  not  confined  to  one  walk, 

either 
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either  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  Though  Hart 
generally  Ihone  in  the  gay  gentleman,  fuch 
as  Dorimant  and  Lovelefs,  in  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  and  the  Scornful  Lady,  Mohun 
acted,  to  great  advantage,  the  lively  and 
volatile  Valentine,  in  Wit  without  Money. 
I fufpedt  that  thefe  actors,  who  .had  been, 
from  their  youth,  brought  up  almoft  toge- 
ther under  two  different  matters-  in  thepro- 
feflion  of  the  ttage,  and  who  had  been 
fellow-foldiers  in  the  caufe  of  their  royal 
matter,  and  partners  in  the  direction  of  the 
theatre,  at  latt  by  fome  unhappy  difference, 
were  alienated  from  each  other;  for,  in  the 
agreement  between  Dr.  Davenant  and 
Betterton  on  the  one  part,  and  Hart  and 
Kynafton  on  the  other,  in  the  year  1681, 
the  name  of  Mohun  is  not  mentioned  ; that 
he  was  alive  at  that  time  we  know  from 
his  having  afted  a part  in  Southern’s  Perfian 
Prince,  in  1682,  before  the  two  royal  com- 
panies were  united. 

Hart  was  always  efteemed  a conftant  ob- 

T 4 ferver 
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ferver  of  decency  in  manners,  and  a refpedter 
of  the  clergy.  That  witty  but  debauched 
droll,  Joe  Haines,  had  perfuaded  a clergy- 
man, into  whofe  company  he  had  intro- 
duced himfelf,  that  the  players  were  a fet 
of  people  who  wilhed  to  be  reformed  ; and 
that  he  could  recommend  him  to  be  chap- 
lain to  the  theatre,  with  a handfome  yearly 
income;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fummon  the  company  to  prayers  every 
morning,  by  ringing  a bell.  This  impudent 
trick  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  clergyman 
was  introduced  by  Haines,  with  a bell  in 
his  hand,  behind  the  fcenes,  which  he 
frequently  rang,  and  cried  out,  audi- 
bly, ‘ Players  ! players  ! come  to  prayers  !5 
While  Joe  and  fome  of  the  a&ors  were  en- 
joying this  happy  contrivance,  Plait  came 
into  the  theatre ; and,  feeing  the  par  Ion 
and  his  bell,  foon  found  out  the  impofi- 
tion  ; he  was  extremely  angry  with  Haines, 
whom  he  imartly  reprehended,  and  invited 
the  clergyman  to  dine  with  him  ; he  foon 
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convinced  him  that  Haines  was  an  impro- 
per companion  for  a man  of  his  fundi  ion. 
Haines  and  Mr.  Hart  could  not  by  any 
means  agree;  the  fober  management  of  the 
latter  did  not  fuit  with  the  irregular  and 
vicious  conduct  of  the  former.  Haines, 
not  fubmitting  to  be  governed  by  the  efta- 
blifhed  rules  of  the  king’s  theatre,  wasdif- 
mifled,  and  foon  after  received  into  Bet- 
terton’s company.* He  was  a wit  and  a great 
foker,  and  writer  of  prologues  and  epilo- 
gues, many  of  which  he  fpoke  himfelf. 
The  famous  one,  pronounced  on  the  back  of 
an  afs,  has  often  railed  abundance  of  mirth, 
and  was  lately  revived  by  fome  of  our  co- 
medians ; though  I think  the  jell  is  now  lo 
worn  out,  that  a new  one  might  be  formed 
at  no  great  expence  of  brains.  Haines  tra- 
velled over  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  with  a 
gentleman,  who,  to  enjoy  his  drollery, 

bore 


* Downes  fays,  that  Haines,  having  affronted  Mr. 
Hart,  he  difmiffed  him. 
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bore  his  expences  : this  got  him  the  name 
of  Count  Haines.  Tom  Brown  celebrates 
Haines  as  a jolly  toper  ; and  employs  him 
as  a quack,  in  the  infernal  regions,  to 
cure  the  diforders  of  Erebus.  Tom, 
likewife,  from  his  envy  or  diflike  of  Dry* 
den,  makes  out  a whimfical  dialogue  be- 
tween him  and  Haines,  where  their  feveral 
converfions  to  popery  are  difcuffed  with  fome 
pleafantry.  From  Haines’s  calling  Dry- 
den,  feveral  times- in  this  dialogue,  Poet 
Squab , a name  originally  given  him  by  Ro- 
chefter,  we  may  guefs  at  his  make  and 
form.  By  Dryden’s  ranking  Haines  with 
Oates,  in  the  laltline  of  his  epilogue  to  the 
Pilgrim,  revived  for  his  Ton’s  benefit,  it  is 
evident  he  was  difpleafed  at  being  joined 
with  this  debauched  player,  and  relents  the 
affront  in  terms  by  no  means  to  the  honour 
of  Haines. Speaking  of  Rage-reforma- 

tion, lie  lays, 
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in  fhort,  we’ll  grow  as  moral  as  we  can. 

Save  here  and  there  a woman  or  a man: 

But  neither  you  nor  we,  with  all  our  pains, 

Can  make  clean  work ; there  will  be  iome  remains, 
While  you  have  ftill  your  Oates,  and  we  our 
Haines. 

Thefe,  I believe,  were  the  laft  lines 
which  were  written  by  this  great  poet,  who 
died  foon  after  ; nor  did  Haines  long  fur- 
vive  him.  As  I lhall  not  have  many  op- 
portunities to  mention  this  odd  character, 

I will  here  quote  an  anecdote  relating  to 
him,  which  I heard  from  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Quin,  in  the  green-room  of  Covent-garden, 
the  winter  when  he  and  Garrick  were  en- 
gaged at  that  theatre. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  informing  the  company 
then  prefent,  of  his  adting  the  part  of 
Oreftes,  in  the  Diftreffed  Mother,  at 
Dublin.  ‘ In  order,’  faid  he,  ‘ to  gain  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character, 

I waited  on  the  author,  Ambrofe  Philips, 
who  lived  not  far  from  the  metropolis. 
I begged  him  to  inform  me  particularly 

con- 
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concerning  his  intention  in  the  mad-fcette 
of  Qreftes.  Philips  told  me,  that,  during 
his  writing  that  part  of  the  play,  he  was 
likeaperfon  out  of  his  mind;  that  he  was 
fo  carried  away  by  his  enthufiaftic  rapture, 
that,  when  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon  came 
into  the  room,  he  did  not  know  him  ; and 
that,  as  foon  as  he  recovered  from  his  ft, 
he  faid  to  him, — What,  Joe,  is  it  you  ?’ 

‘ That,’  find  Quin,  ‘ was  to  let  you 

know  how  familiar  he  was  with  Mr.  Addi- 
Ibn,  And  this  puts  me  in  mind,  Mr. 
Garrick,  of  a ftory  I have  heard  related  of 
a predecefior  of  our’s,  that  witty  and 
wicked  rogue,  Joe  Plaines.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  the  court  was  bufy  in 
making  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

faith,  in  which  they  had  fome  ftjccefs. 

Some  ot  the  new  papifts  pretended  to 
have  feen  vifions  and  dreamt  dreams  ; and, 
amongft  the  reft,  Joe  Haines,  who  profef- 
fed  himfelf  a convert,  declared  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him.  Lord 

Sun- 
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Sunderland  fent  for  Joe,  and  alked  him 
about  the  truth  of  his  converlion,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  really  leen  the  Virgin  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  I allure  you  it  is  a fact.  — How 
was  it,  pray  ? — Why,  as  I was  lying  in 
my  bed,  the  Virgin  appeared  to  me,  and 
faid,  Arife , Joel — You  lie,  you  rogue, 
laid  the  Earl ; for,  if  it  had  really  been  the 
Virgin  herfelf,  floe  would  have  faid  Jofeph., 
if  it  had  been  only  out  of  refpedl  to  her 
hulband.’ 

Hart  was  the  lirft  fuccefsful  lover  of  the 
famous  NellGwyn  ; and,  from  a feller  of 
oranges,  brought  her  to  the  ftage,  where 
floe  a fled  many  years  with  the  public  ap- 
plaufe.  Her  royal  mailer,  the  indolent 
Charles,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  charms  of 
her  convcrfation,  that  he  more  than  fhared 
his  time  between  her  and  his  mi  ft  re  lies  of 
higher  rank  ; nor  was  he  ever  better  pleafed 
than  with  the  agreeable  dalliances  and 
Iprightly  witticifms  of  the  charming  Nelly. 
Some  years  lince,  I.  faw,  at  Mr.  Berenger’s 

houfe. 
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houfe,  in  the  Mews,  a picture  of  this  lady, 
faid  to  be  drawn  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; and 
fhe  appeared  to  have  been  extremely  at- 
tractive. Charles,  with  his  lad  breath, 
recommended  poor  Nelly  to  his  fuccelfor. 
She  was  good-natured,  friendly,  and  cha- 
ritable. Dr.  Tennifon,  her  parilh  pried:, 
preached  her  funeral-fermon  ; and,  avhen 
iome  ftarch  people  objected  to  his  promo- 
tion to  the  lee  of  Canterbury  on  that  ac- 
count, the  generous  Queen  Mary  defended 
him  ; faying,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Ten- 
nifon was  lo  honed:  a man,  that  fhe  be- 
lieved all  he  faid  of  Mrs,  Gwyn  was  true. 

Hart,  when  he  gave  up  his  intered  in 
the  king’s  theatre,  to  Dr.  Davenant  and 
Mr.  Betterton,  dipulated  for  a weekly  fa- 
lary  of  forty  fhillings,  which  he  did  not 
long  enjoy.  The  done  put  an  end  to  his 
life  ; but  1 cannot  fay,  with  any  certainty, 
at  what  time. 

Of  this  accomplifhed  aCtor,  the  Tatler 
has  preferred  a very  jud  remark  on  aCting  : 

‘ It 
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6 It  was  impoffible,’  he  faid,‘  that  the  player 
could  ever  aCt  with  grace,  except  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  before  an  audience : 
till  he  was  arrived  at  that,  his  motion,  his 
air,  his  every  ftep  and  gefture,  have  fame- 
tiling  in  them  which  difcovers  he  is  under 
reftraint,  for  fear  of  being  ill  received  ; or* 
if  he  confiders  himfelf  as  being  in  the  pre- 
fence of  thofe  who  approve  his  behaviour, 
you  fee  an  affectation  of  that  pleafure  run 
through  his  whole  carriage.’ 

The  great  advantage  of  playing  an  ori- 
ginal character,  is  derived  from  the  in- 

O 

ft  ructions  of  the  author.  From  him  the 
learning  of  the  part  muff  be  communicated 
to  his  inftrument,  the  player : if  he  is  a 
matter  in  his  profeffion,  he  will,  in  liis 
turn,  impart  ufeful  hints  to  the  poet, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fcene.  Mohun,  who  aCted  Clytus 
in  Alexander,  Cibber  tells  us,  had  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  Lee’s  power  in  recitation, 
that  he  threw  down  a part,  in  defpair  of 

aCling 
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ailing  It  up  to  the  pathos  of  Lee’s  reading 
it. 

Mohun  was  an  able  fecond  to  his  friend, 
Hart,  and  equally  admired  for  his  great 
and  profound  knowledge  in  his  profef- 
lion.  He  is  celebrated  by  Lord  Rochefter, 
as  the  great  vEfopus  of  the  flage.  The 
dignity  of  his  ftep.  Laid  his  Lordlhip,  mimics 
could  imitate,  though  they  could  not  reach 
the  fublimity  of  his  elocution.  Cibber, 
who  lived  fo  near  the  time  s of  Hart  and 
Mohun,  could  poffibly  have  collected  fome- 
thing  relating  to  thefe  eminent  players 
worthy  our  notice ; at  prefent,  we  cannot 
even  fay  when  they  were  born,  or  when 
they  died.  The  time  of  Mohun’ s death  is 
not  more  known  than  that  of  Hart. 

Betterton,  after  the  re-union  of  the 
companies,  acted  Alexander  with  as  much 
eclat  as  any  of  his  other  characters.  This 
accornplilhed,  but  modeft  player,  when 
rehearfing  this  character,  was  at  a lofs  to 
recover  a particular  emphafis  of  Hart, 

which 
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which  gave  a force  to  fome  interefting 
fituation  of  the  part ; he  applied  for  infor- 
mation to  the  players  who  flood  near  him; 
At  laft,  one  of  the  loweft  of  the  company 
repeated  the  line  exactly  in  Hart’s  keyi 
Betterton  thanked  him  heartily,  and  put 
a piece  of  money  in  his  hand*  as  a reward 
for  fo  acceptable  a fervice. 

But  Betterton,  growing  in  years,  foon 
refigned  this  laborious  part  to  Mountfort, 
of  whole  merits,  in  aCting  lovers  and  he- 
roes, Cibber  fpeaks  at  large.  On  the  un- 
happy murder  of  Mountfort,  Betterton, 
fays  Cibber*  refumed  Alexander,  and 

threw  unexpected  luftre  on  the  part. 

George  Powell  fometimes  a£ted  this  favou- 
rite hero  of  the  ladies,  with  applaufe  : Keen 
Was  his  Clytus.  Booth  was  too  accurate 
a fcholar,  it  feems,  to  aft  the  mad  Alex- 
ander ; and*  in  my  opinion,  loft  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  to  advantage,  the  har- 
mony of  his  voice,  the  vigour  of  his  aCtion, 
and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  deportment. 
Vol.  1JL  U The 
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The  play  had  lain  dormant  many  years, 
at  all  the  theatres,  when  Mr.  Delane,  an 
adfor  from  Dublin,  in  1 733  revived  it,  by 
his  acting  xMexander,  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs,  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman’s  fields; 
where  it  was  reprefented  for  many  nights 
fucceffively,  with  much  emolument  to  Mr. 
Giffard,  the  manager.  Of  Mr.  Delane  I 
have  faid  as  much  as  I thought  neceflary  to 
point  out  his  abilities,  in  the  Life  of  Gar- 
rick, who  certainly  did  this  adlor  no  fervice, 
by  mimicking  him  in  the  famous  fimile  of 
the  boar  and  fow  in  the  Rehearfal.  His 
voice  and  manner  were  fo  exadtly  imitated, 
that  the  audience  enjoyed  the  reprefentation 
by  repeated  applaufe.  Ch.  Hulet  added 
Clytus  with  Delane  at  Goodman’s  fields, 
as  did  Quin  at  Covent-garden.  Hulet  was 
apprentice  to  the  famous  Edmund  Curl, 
the  bookfeller,  where  he  learned  very  early 
the  art  of  ftage-murders  ; for  Charles, 
adting  the  part  of  Alexander  in  the  kitchen, 

with 
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with  an  elbow-chair  for  his  Clytus,  in  his 
fury,  with  a poker  in  his  hand  inflead  of  a 
javelin,  broke  it  to  pieces,  with  fuch  noife 
and  violence,*  that  Curl,  in  the  parlour, 
called  out  to  know  what  was  the  matter  : 
6 Nothing,  Sir,’  faid  the  apprentice,  4 but 
Alexander  has  killed  Clytus.’  Hulet,  by 
his  mailer’s  permiffion,  after  he  had  ferved 
two  years  of  his  apprenticefhip,  tried  his 
fortune  on  the  fiage,  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
theatre.  Here  he  remained  feveral  years ; 
and  met  with  encouragement  from  the 
public,  with  the  patronage  of  Quin ; 
but  his  income  not  equalling  his  ex- 
pellees, he  embraced  Mr.  Giffard’s  offer  of 
a larger  falary  ; and  acted  at  Goodman’s 
fields  many  principal  characters  : fuch 

as  Henry  VIII.  Falftaff,  Othello,  King 
in  the  Mourning  Bride,  Clytus,  and 
Caflius  in  Julius  Crefar. 

U 2 Hulet 


* CJietwood, 
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Hulet  was  an  excellent  Macheath ; the 
fongs  in  that  part  he  lung  more  agreeably 
than  Walker.  He  was  happy  in  a fine,ftrong, 
clear,  and  melodious  pipe  ; his  being  too 
fenfible  of  this  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
his  death  : he  took  an  idle  pleafure  in 
ftealing  unperceived  on  a perfon,  and 
deafening  him  with  a loud  hem,  to 
fhew  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  his 
lungs.  As  he  was  pradtifing  this  trick  one 
morning  at  rehearfal,  by  an  extraordinary 
effort  he  broke  a blood- veffel,  by  which  he 
died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Honeft  Lyon, 
a good  comic  actor,  and  fo  remarkable  for 
a retentive  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  a 
newfpaper,  with  all  the  advertifements, 
after  reading  it  thrice  over,*  was  prefent 
when  this  uncommon  accident  happened, 
and  related  it  to  me  many  years  fince, 

with 



* Mr.  H.  Giffard  gained  a wager  on  a trial  of  Lyon  V 
memory,  by  a repetition  of  a newfpaper  and  all  its 
contents. 
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with  this  addition : that  Hulet,  being  much 
alarmed  at  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
iflued  from  his  mouth,  was  perfuaded  to 
go  home ; two  eminent  phyficians  were 
fent  for  immediately,  who  pronounced  the 
cafe  delperate,  and  would  not  prefcribe. 

Hulet  was  extremely  corpulent,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  his  drinking  large 
quantities  of  porter  and  ale.  He  was  a 
great  feeder,  and  indolent  to  excefs,  carelefs 
of  his  drefs,  not  to  fay  fordidly  negligent 
of  his  perfon.  In  converfation  he  was 
lively  and  facetious,  extremely  good-na- 
tured, and  a moft  excellent  mimic  ; but 
this  talent  of  imitation  he  never  exerciled 
to  the  difad  vantage  of  his  fellow- come- 
dians. The  public  loft  this  valuable  adlor 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Quin 
a£ted  Clytus  with  approbation;  but  not 
in  a manner  more  truly  chara<fteriftic  than 
Hulet.  There  was  in  the  latter’s  voice 
more  variety  of  tone,  with  ftrength  equal 
to  that  of  his  competitor, 

U3 
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The  Vanquilher  of  Alia  never  appeared 
to  more  advantage  in  representation,  I be- 
lieve, than  in  the  perlon  of  Spranger 
Barry.  He  looked,  moved,  and  acted, 
the  hero  and  the  lover,  in  a manner  fo  fu- 
perior  and  elevated,  that  he  charmed  every 
audience  that  faw  him ; he  gave  new  life 
and  vigour  to  a play  which  had  not  been 
feen  fince  the  death  of  Delane.  His  addrefs 
to  his  favourite  Queen  was  foft  and  elegant, 
and  his  love  ardently  paffionate;  in  the 
fcene  withCiytus,  in  his  rage,  he  was  greatly 
terrible;  and,  in  his  penitence  and  remorfe, 
wonderfully  pathetic.  In  his  laft  diffracting 
agony,  his  delirious  laugh  was  wild  and 
frantic,  and  his  dying  groan  affecting. 

William  Powell  had,  from  nature,  ma- 
ny requifites  to  exhibit,  with  propriety  and 
Ikill,  lovers  and  heroes  : his  perfon  and 
voice  were  well  adapted  to  them ; his  ear 
was  good  ; nor  did  he  want  any  thing  but 
time  to  bring  his  judgment  to  maturity! 

In 
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I11  Alexander  he  was  certainly  inferior  to 
Barry;  but  his  diftance  from  that  great 
actor  was  not  difgraceful.  If  we  take  into 
our  account  the  very  fliort  time  he  was  011 
the  ftage,  we  lhall  be  furprifed  at  the  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  the  art  he  profefled. 

The  original  Rival  Queens,  Mrs.  Mar- 
fhall  and  Mrs.  Boutell,  were  much  cele- 
brated, efpecially  the  firft,  who  adted  Rox- 
ana. She  excelled  in  charadters  of  dig- 
nity, and  in  expreffing  the  ftrong  emo- 
tions of  the  heart.  The  high  fentiments 
of  honour,  in  many  of  her  characters, 
were  correfpondent  to  the  dictates  of  her 
mind,  and  juftihed  by  -her  own  private 
condudt,  She  was  particularly  admired 
in  Roxolana,  a character  of  heroic  vir- 
tue, in  one  of  Lord  Orrery’s  plays. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,*  was  fb 
charmed  with  Mrs.  Marfhall,  that  he  pur- 
fued  her  in  all  the  Ihapes  a paffionate  and 
U 4 artful 


* Hiftory  of  the  Englifh  Stage,  1741. 
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artful  lover  could  affume.  Diftra&ed  with 
the  repulfes  his  love  received,  he  deter- 
mined to  feize  her  by  force,  as  fhe  came 
from  the  play-houfe;  but  fhe,  being  in- 
formed of  bis  defign,  obtained  a party  of 
the  king’s  guards  to  protect  her.  Hi$ 
Lordfhip  attacked  her  chair,  hut  was  re- 
pulfed.  The  adventure  was  fpread  over  the 
town.  The  gentlemen  who  claimed  a fort 
of  right  to  behave  with  licentious  freedom 
to  the  females  of  the  theatre,  were  angry 
and  difappointed,  while  the  ladies  were 
pleafed,  and  much  extolled  the  conduct  of 
the  ftage  heroine.  The  king  himfelf  in- 
terpofed  in  her  favour;  and  told  the  earl, 
that,  although  by  his  own  conduct  he 
had  too  much  countenanced  the  vice,  he 
thought  it  bad  enough  with  the  confent  of 
the  fair  ; but  that  violence  was  unpardon- 
able in  a fovereign,  and  hill  more  fo  in  a 
fubjedh  The  earl  promifed  to.  think  no. 
more  of  her ; but  in  a few  days  he  re- 
newed his  addreffes,  alluring  her  he  could 

not 
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not  live  without  her;  he  was  fo  charmed, 
he  faid,  with  her  exalted  virtue,  that  he  had 
refolved,  with  her  confent,  to  marry  her. 
This  bait  Roxolana  fwaliowed ; and  the 
earl  was  married  to  her  by  his  coachman  in 
the  drefs  of  a clergyman.  Soon  after  this 
pretended  marriage,  he  took  off  the  maik, 
told  her  the  deceit,  and  bade  her  return  to 
the  ftage.  She  threw  herfelf  at  the  king’s 
feet,  who  commanded  the  earl  to  allow  her 
a yearly  income  of  500I.  nor  would  he  per- 
mit his  Lordfhip  to  marry  during  the  life  of 
her  fon  by  him.  The  time  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Ihall’s  leaving  the  ftage,  and  her  death,  are 
equally  uncertain, 

Mrs.  Boutell,*  the  original  Statira, 
was  low  in  flature,  had  very  agreeable  fea- 
tures, a gqod  complexion,  with  a childilh 
look.  Her  voice  was  not  ftrong,  but  plea- 
ling  and  mellow ; Ihe  generally  adled  ten- 
der 


* Hiftory  of  the  Engiifh  Stage,  1741. 
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der  and  innocent  young  ladies.  By  the 
generality  of  her  lovers,  fhe  was  enabled  to 
quit  the  ft-age  before  tire  approach  of  old 
age.  A quarrel,  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Barry,  after  the  union  of  the  companies, 
concerning  a veil,  which  the  latter  claimed 
for  Roxana,  and  the  other  as  ftrenuoufly 
demanded  for  Statira,  had  like  to  have 
proved  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  latter. 
She,  by  the  contrivance  or  intereft  of  the 
wardrobe-keeper,  carried  off  the  veil  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rival  Queens  added  with 
muchfpirit  and  animofity.  In  the  laid  add, 
Roxana  ffruck  Statira  with  fuch  force, 
when  fire  wounded  her  with  the  dagger, 
that  it  entered  a quarter  of  an  inch  into  the 
fiefli.  As  it  was  well  known  thele  ladies 
were  not  veftals,  it  was  reported,  jealouly 
gave  force  to  the  blow  A 

Alex- 

*Mrs.  Crawford  was  fo  much  in  earneft,  when  fhe 
ftabbed  Dionyfius,  in  the  Grecian  Daughter,  that  Pal- 
mer felt  the  effects  of  the  blow  fome  months  after. 
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Alexander’s  death  is  attributed,  in  the 
play,  to  poifon ; but,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, we  may  place  it  to  drunkennefs.  — 
The  hero  drank  at  once,  a cup  which 
held  fourteen  pints : as  he  was  attempting 
to  mend  his  draught,  by  another  equal 
quantity,  he  was  feized  with  giddinefs, 
and  foon  after  died.* 

In  Lee’s  dedication  of  his  Alexander  to 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  we  have  a glaring, 
hut  genuine  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Times,  from  one  who  was  a fharer  in  all 
its  follies  and  irregularities  : 

‘ An  age,  whofe  bufinefs  is  fenfe- 

lefs  riot,  Neronian  gambols,  and  ridicu- 
lous debauchery ; an  age,  which  can  pro- 
duce few  perfons,  like  your  Lordlhip,  who 
dare  be  alone.  All  our  hot  hours  are  burnt 
in  night-revels,  or  drowned  by  day  in  dead 
fleep,’  This  was  written  in  1677. 

Lee 


* Atheuaeus 
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Lee  tried  his  fortune  on  the  ftage,  in  the 
character  of  Duncan,  in  Macbeth,  but 
failed.  Otway,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  played  a King  in  one  of  Mrs.  Behn’s 
plays ; ‘ but  the  fight  of  the  audience  fo 
terrified  him,’  fays  Downes,  ‘ that  he  wa§ 
in  a tremendous  agony,  and  fpoilt  for  an 
aftor,’ 
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The  Rehearlah 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Middle  comedy. — Buckingham' s acquaintance ■ 
with  Ben  Jonfon . — An  admirer  of  the  old 
actors.  — ■ His  oppoftion  to  the  new  fade  in 
writing  plays. — Play  of  the  United  King - 
doms. — The  Rehear fal,  when  firjl  aded. — - 
Sir  Robert  Howard. — Simile  of  the  turtles ; 
boar  and fow. — Ehe family  of  Howard.— 
Original  ador  of  Bayes.— -Dry den' s drefs. 
— Buckingham  and  Dorfet.—Joe  Haines's 
Bayes , with  the  recantation-prologue 
Ef  court,  companion  of  Addifon , &c.—His 
Bayes. — Old  bill  of  the  Rehearjal.— Heigh 
ho!— Eft  court's  qualities Colley  Cibber 
and  the  public  at  variance.— Wefon.  - — 
Steele's  charaderof  Ef  court. — Remarks  on 
Steele. --Mimics  more  dreaded  than  beloved 1 
Garrick  and  Eoote.—Paffage  in  the 
Sped  at  or  refored.—Dr.  Rajclife. — Secre - 
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tary  Craggs  and  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr.—'Thd 
Bayes  of  Colley  Cibber. — Pope  and  Gay.-- 
Bayes  of  Fheophilus  Cibber ; — of  Garrick ; 
— of  Foote. -—How  Buckingham  lof  the 
favour  oj  Charles  II.  ---Joe  Afje,  the  box- 
keeper.—-  Anecdotes  of  Buckingham. 

TH  E comedy  of  the  Rehearfal,  or 
rather  farce  of  five  acts,  is  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  middle  comedy  of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  characters  of  living 
perfonsare  introduced  with  fuch  attributes 
as  make  them  known  to  the  audience. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  Poetafter  of  Ben 
Jon fon,  and  the  Satiro-mauix  of  Decker  ; 
mold,  if  not  all,  of  Mr.  Foote’s  pieces 
are  of  the  fame  fort. 

George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  writer  of  this  witty  fatire,  was,  when 
a boy,  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonfon.  He 
imbibed  an  early  tafie  and  regard  for  our 
belt  old  dramatic  poets,  efpecially  for  Ben 
himfelf,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; the 
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name  of  Shakfpeare  I do  not  fee  in  any 
part  of  his  writings.  He  likewife  was 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  come- 
dians who  acted  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
Friers,  whom  he  faw  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  : thefe  he 
greatly  admired  and  praifed ; they  had 
{truck  his  young  fancy,  and  he  preferred 
them  to  fucceeding  actors. 

Soon  after  the  Redo  ration,  a great 
number  of  plays  were  written  upon  a new 
model ; in  which  all  refemblance  of  hu- 
manity was  forgotten  ; probability  was 
thrown  out  of  light,  and  mondrous 
births  took  place  of  fuch  productions 
as  were  founded  on  truth  and  nature. 
Buckingham,  by  his  own  perfonai  oppoli- 
tion,  and  his  intered  with  feverai  gentle- 
men who  were  of  high  rank,  tried  to 
ftera  the  torrent  of  high-flown  nonfenfe 
and  low  ribaldry,  which  was  the  reign- 
ing tade.  Fie  once  ventured  fo  far,  in  ex- 
ploding a play,  written  by  the  Honour- 
able 
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ble  Henry  Howard,  eldeft  ion  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire*  called  the  United  King- 
doms, that  he  ran  the  hazard  of  his  life; 
This  play  having  in  it  a funeral,  Mr. 
Bayes  ridicules  it  in  that  part  of  the  Re- 
hearfal  where  he  informs  his  friend  John- 
fon,  that,  as  he  would  have  no  fcenes 
alike  in  his  play,  the  laft  aft  beginning 
with  a witty  feene,  the  next  fhould  begin 
with  a funerah  Mn  Howard’s  play  was 
abfolutely  condemned,  and  the  author 
was  prudent  enough  not  to  print  it,  by 
which  he  efcaped  all  farther  animadverfiom 
The  Rehearfil  was  begun  about  the  year 
1663,  and  finifhed  ready  for  afting  about 
two  years  after.  The  plagtie*  in  1665,  pre-» 
vented  its  reprefentation,  fo  that  it  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  1671;  then  it  came 
out  with  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements; The  author,  in  his  original 
plan,  intended  to  have  made  Sir  Robert 
Howard  the  principal  character,  by  the 
name  of  Bilboa.  But  the  great  reputation 

of 
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ofDryden,  who  fucceeded  Sir  William 
Davenant  in  his  office  of  poet- laur eat,  gave 
his  Grace  a fair  opportunity  to  expofe  the 
turgid  rants  and  unmeaning  bombaftfo 
frequent  in  the  early  dramatic  works  of 
that  eminent  writer. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  fatire  more  than  an- 
fwered  the  expectation  of  the  author  ; and 
indeed  the  Rehearfal  is  a very  lingular 
compolition  ; in  one  relpeft  it  is  like  Don 
Quixote,  for  it  is  read  and  a£ted  with 
pleafure,  though  the  abfurdities  ridiculed 
in  it  are  no  longer  in  being.  For  ealy  wit, 
gay  ridicule,  ftrong  burlefque, ' and  happy 
parody,  our  language  can  boalt  nothing 
like  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  ridicule,  it 
can  make  that  appear  a fubject  for  laughter 
which  is  really  in  itfelf  not  lo. 

The  parody  of  Dryden’s  limile  of  the 
turtles,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Conqueft 
of  Granada,  is  a ftrong  inflance  of  the 
power  of  ludicrous  wit.  As  I ffiall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  many  quotations 
Vol.  III.  X from 
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from  a play  which  is  in  every  body’s 
hands,  I (hall  only  give  the  fimile  and 
the  parody  upon  it ; 

So  two  kind  turtles,  when  a fiorm  is  nigh, 

Look  up,”  and  fee  it  gathering  in  the  fky  ; 

Each  calls  his  mate  to  fhelter  in  the  groves, 
Leaving  in  murmurs  their  unfmifh’d  loves  ; 
Perch’d  on  fome  dropping  branch,  they  fit  alone, 
And  coo,  and  hearken  to  each  other’s  moan. 

The  parody: 

So  boar  and  fow,  when  any  fiorm  is  nigh. 

Snuff  up,  and  fee  it  gathering  in  the  fky  ; 

Boar  beckons  fow  to  trot  in  chefnut-groves. 

And  there  confummate  their  unfinifli’d  loves ; 
Penfive,  in  mud,  they  wallow  all  alone, 

And  fnort  and  gruntle  to  each  other’s  moan. 

Dryden  put  the  heft  face  on  the  matter, 
and  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  the  grotefque 
picture  drawn  for  him ; hut,  though  he 
was  wife  enough  to  conceal  his  wTound,  he 
felt  the  fmart  of  it.  The  revenge  he  took, 
in  the  chara&er  of  Zimri,  in  his  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  which  he  drew  for  the 

author 
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author  of  the  Rehearfal,  is  a proof  that  he 
was  thoroughly  angry. 

Though  Dryden’s  extravagant  flights 
in  dramatic  poetry,  were  chiefly  aimed  at 
in  the  Rehearfal,  yet  many  authors  of  the 
times  had  a juft  claim  to  their  (hare  of  fa- 
tirical  reprehenfion.  The  noble  family  of 
Howard  was  diftinguifhed  for  dramatic 
productions,  in  which  were  to  be  found 
plots  romantic  and  abfurd,  and  characters, 
not  drawn  from  nature,  but  wild  and  un- 
governed  fancy.  To  revive,  in  this  place, 
the  names  of  thefe  exploded  pieces,  would 
be  invidious ; thofe  whofe  curioflty  may 
be  excited  to  know  them,  will  turn  to  the 
Key  of  the  Rehearfal. 

The  original  aCtor  of  Bayes  was  the 
celebrated  John  Lacy,  a man  of  infinite 
comic  humour,  if  we  can  truft  to  honeft 
Downes  and  all  traditional  remembrance  of 
him.  How  this  character  was  dreffed  by 
Lacy,  it  is  not  now  to  be  known.  Dryde% 
it  was  faid,  was  fond  of  wearing  black  vel- 
X 2 vet  ;■ 
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vet ; and  we  may  fuppofe  the  player  en- 
deavoured to  referable  him,  as  near  as 
poffible,  in  drefs  and  deportment.  I have 
heard,  indeed,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  prevailed  on 
Dryden  to  accompany  them,  in  the  boxes, 
on  the  firft  night  of  adting  the  Rehearfal ; 
and  placed  the  poet  between  them  to  enjoy 
the  feelings  of  his  mind  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  pidture,  The  peculiarities 
of  Dryden,  when  he  inftrudted  the  players, 
feem  to  be  ftrongly  marked  through  the 
whole  piece. 

The  immediate  lucceffor  of  Lacy,  in 
Bayes,  is  unknown.  Joe  Haines,  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  adted  Bayes  ; and 
Ipoke  a recantation-prologue,  in  a white 
fheet,  with  a burning  taper  in  his  hand, 
upon  his  admittance  into  the  playhoufe 
after  his  return  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  prologue  was  written  by  Tom  Brown, 
for  his  friend  Joe  Haines.  A few  lines 

of 
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of  this  addrefs  to  the  public,  by  that  pious 
penitent,  will,  I believe,  fatisfy  tiie  reader  : 

As  you  dillike  the  converts  of  the  nation, 

That  went  to  Rome  and  left  your  congregation, 

By  the  fame  rule,  pray  kindly  entertain, 

Your  penitent  loft  ftieep  return’d  again. 

For  re-converted  Plaines,  taught  by  the  age, 

Is  now  come  back  to  his  primitive  church,  theftage* 

I own  my  crime,  of  leaving  in  the  lurch 
My  mother-play houfe: — lire’s  my  mother-church. 

The  celebrated  Dick  Eftcourt,  the  coni' 
panion  of  Addifon,  Steele,  Parnel,  (who, 
honoured  him,  in  a Bacchanalian  poem, 
by  the  name  of  jocus,)  and  all  the  learned 
and  choice  fpirits  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
affed  Bayes  during  the  government  of  the 
theatre  by  Wilks,  Dogget,  and  Cibber. 
There  cannot  be  a ftronger  proof,  of  the 
old  cuftom  of  diftributing  the  parts  in  a 
play  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  com- 
pany, before  the  introduflion  of  thofe  exo- 
tics, the  pantomimes,  than  the  following 
bill  of  theatrical  fare,  which  I produce 
X 3 from 
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from  the  firft  edition  of  the  Spectator, 
published  in  numbers : 

The  part  of  Bayes  by  Mr.  Eftcourt ; 
Johnfon  by  Mr.  Wilks ; Smith,  Mr.  Mills  ; 
Prettyman,  Mr.  Powell;  Volfcius,  Mr, 
Cibber  ; the  Kings  of  Brentford,  Bullock 
and  Bowen  ; Gentleman- (Jfher,  Pinketh- 
man  ; Phylician,  Crofs;  Tom  Thimble, 
Dogget ; Fifherman,  Johnfon;  Pallas, 
Bullock  ; Heigh  ho ! Norris. 

Here  we  have  all  the  bed;  comedians  of 
the  age  grouped  in  this  comedy  ; and  Nor- 
ris, an  excellent  comic  genius,  the  fpeaker 
of  two  lines  only  : 

Heigh  ho  ! heigh  ho  ! what  a change  is  here  ! Hey 
day  ! hey  day  ! 1 know  not  what  to  do  nor  what  to  fay  ! 

This  odd  foliloquy  he  uttered  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  occafion  his  being  termed 
by  the  audience,  and  announced  in  the 
bills,  by  the  name  of  Heigh  ho  ! 

The  original  aftor  of  this  drowly  politi- 
cian 
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clan  was  one  Shirley,  and  quoted  by  that 
name  in  the  play.  This  man  caufcd  the 
whole  audience  to  gape  and  yawn.  He  feems 
to  have  made  himfelf,  like  William  Peer, 
mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  famous  for 
fpeaking  a line  or  two. 

Eftcourt  was  fo  remarkable  a genius,  fo 
celebrated  for  ready  wit,  gay  pleafantry, 
and  a wonderful  talent  in  mimicry,  that 
fomething  more  than  barely  mentioning 
him  is  due  to  his  memory ; more  efpecially 
as  he  was  a man  as  much  beloved  for  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart  as  admired  for  his 
various  talents. 

With  refpedt  to  his  ftage-abilities,  Colley 
Cibber  lpeaks  of  them,  in  his  Apology,  but 
flightingly.  He  confefles  indeed  that  Eft- 
court  underftood  a character  well,  though 
he  had  not,  he  faid,  acquired  the  art  to  do 
juftice  to  it  in  reprefentation  ; he  inftances 
Falftaff  particularly.  But  Cibber  and  the 
public  feemed  widely  to  have  differed  ; for 
Eftcourt’ s name  is  often  placed  in  the  bills 
X 4 for 
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for  characters  of  confeauence,  at  a time 
when  Cibber  was  a manager  ot  the 
theatre.  Nay,  we  fee,  that  iuch  was  the 
confidence  of  the  directors  of  the  Page  in 
his  powers  to  pleafe  the  public,  that  C'bber, 
who  afterwards  played  Bayes,  contented 
himfelf,  during  the  life  of  Eftcourt,  with 
the  inferior  part  ot  Prince  Volfcius.  He 
was  the  original  Serjeant  Kite  in  the 
Recruiting  Officer,  Pounce  in  the  Tender 
Iiufband,  and  of  other  parts  of  importance. 
Cibber,  I doubt  not,  mixed  a degree  of 
envy  in  his  criticilm.  Of  a player’s  merits 
the  public  is  a fairer  judge  than  the  mofc 
enlightened  of  his  own  profefiion.  How 
often  have  I heard  the  merits  of  poor 
Wefton  queftioned  by  aftors  of  no  mean 
capacity ! when  the  people  could  never  fee 
him  on  the  Page,  without  paying  him  the 
tribute  of  what  Cibber  juffly  calls  unbought 
applaufe,  loud  and  involuntary  laughter  ! 

Honeft  Downes  calls  Efteourt  hl/hio  natus. 
( hie  has  the  honour,’  fays  this  hiftorian, 

‘ (nature 
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s (nature  enduing  him  with  an  eafv,  free, 
unaffected,  mode  of  elocution,)  in  come- 
dy, always  to  laetificate  bis  audience,  efpe- 
cially  the  quality.’ 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
Eftcourt,  has,  in  the  Spedtator,*  drawn  a 
molt  amiable  pidture  of  him.  I Ihall 
quote  fome  ff r iking  traits  of  his  abilities  : 

4 He  had  fo  exquisite  a difcerning  of  what 
was  defective  in  any  objedt  before  him, 
that,  in  an  inftant,  he  could  fhew  you  the 
ridiculous  fide  of  what  would  pafs  for 
beautiful  and  juft,  even  to  men  of  no  ill 
judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  the 
failure.  He  was  no  lefs  lkilful  in  the 
knowledge  of  beauty  ; and  I dare  fay,  that 
there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but 
can  repeat  more  well-turned  compliments, 
as  well  as  fmart  repartees,  of  Mr.  Eftcourt, 
than  of  any  other  man  in  England.  This 

was 
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was  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  his  inimitable 
faculty  of  telling  a ftory  ; in  which  he 
would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  in- 
cidents, to  make  his  court  to  one  part,  and 
rally  the  other  part,  of  the  company; 
then  he  would  vary  the  ufage  he  gave  them, 
according  as  he  faw  them  bear  kind  or 
fharp  language.  He  had  the  knack  to  raife 
up  a penfive  temper,  and  mortify  an  im- 
pertinently gay  one,  with  the  molt  agree- 
able fkill  imaginable.’ 

Steele  farther  obferves,  that  it  is  natural 
for  the  wealthy  to  affix  the  character  of  the 
man  to  his  circumftanccs ; and  to  this 
alone  he  thought  it  was  to  be  afcribed, 
that  a quick  wit  in  convcrfation,  a nice 
judgment  on  any  emergency,  a moft  blame- 
lefs  and  inoffenfive  behaviour,  could  not 
raife  this  man  above  being  received  upon 
the  footing  only  of  contributing  to  mirth 
and  diver iron. 

Steele  did  not  confider,  that  the  man 
who  excels  his  company  in  wit,  and  in  the 

art 
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art  of  converting,  raifes  up  fo  many  rivals 
and  enviers,  who  have  nothing  to  confole 
them  but  the  low  fortune  of  him  who 
triumphs  over  their  inferiority.  Eftcourt, 
very  imprudently,  I think,  about  a year 
before  his  death,  opened  a tavern.* — 
This  enlarged  his  acquaintance,  and,  I 
believe,  fhortened  his  days  : he  that  fells 
wine  and  prepares  dinners,  is  at  the  call  of 
every  company  that  vifits  his  houfe.  To 
lome  of  thefe,  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  Efi- 
court  might  be  agreeable  ; others  would 
feel  the  degradation  of  themfelves  in  the 
fuperior  qualities  of  the  tavern-man.  Let 
us  quote  what  Steele  fays  of  his  fuperlative 
excellence  in  mimicry.  ‘ What  was  pecu- 
liarly excellent  in  this  memorable  compa- 
nion was,  that,  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of 
perfons  and  fentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit 
the  figure  of  their  faces  and  manner  of  their 
geftures,  but  he  would,  in  his  narrations, 

fall 
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fall  info  their  way  of  thinking  ; and  this, 
when  he  recounted  paffages  wherein  men 
of  the  befl,  as  well  as  fuch  wherein  were 
reprefented  men  of  the  lowed:,  rank  in  un- 
derftanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great  an 
inftance  of  felf-love,  to  a weaknefs,  to  be 
impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any  that 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  none  but 
the  vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or  thofe 
who  were  incapable  of  amending  their 
faults,  that  dreaded  him ; to  others  he  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  pleafing.’ 

The  people  who  dreaded  Effcourt  and 
all  mimics,  were  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind; and  by  fuch  this  man  muft  have 
lived  or  ftarved.  The  fcledl  few  that 
were  pleafed  with  him,  and  had  conquered 
their  fear  of  his  imitations,  had  fuperior 
excellencies  to  cherifh  their  felf-love,  and 
could  look  down  with  complacency  on  the 
inferior  talents  of  their  merry  companion. 
Steele  congratulates  himfelf  on  the  con- 
qucft  he  had  gained  over  his  impatience  of 

being- 
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being  mimicked  by  Eftcourt.  The  victory 
was  not  very  eafy,  I dare  believe  ; for  I 
never  in  my  life  faw  any  man  bear  the  trial 
with  Chriftian  patience.  Nay,  the  great 
takers-off  themfelves  could  not  bear  the 
retort  courteous  of  mimicry  in  another.—— 
Garrick  and  Foote,  the  great  mailers  of 
the  art,  could  not  endure  to  fee  themfelves 
in  the  very -mirror  they  held  up  toothers. 

Eftcourt  was  a favourite  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ; thofe  who  know 
his  Grace’s  character,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  he  did  not  improve  his  fortune  by  that 
diftindtion.  When  providore  of  the  beef- 
fteak  club,  compofed  of  the  chief  wits  and 
greateft  men  of  the  nation,  he  wore  their 
badge,  which  was  a fmall  gridiron  of  gold, 
that  hung  about  his  neck  with  a green  fiik 
ribbon. 

In  the  latter  editions  of  the  Spedlator; 
Steele  concludes  his  account  of  Eftcourt 
with  a flow  of  tendernefs  very  natural  to  a 

good  heart,  and  a burft  of  tears  : 4 I 

wilh 
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wifh  it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleafanC 
creature’s  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too 
much  luffuled  to  let  me  go  on.’  In  the 
original  edition,  the  conclufion  Hands 
thus  : ‘ It  is  a felicity  his  friends  may  re- 
joice in,  that  he  had  his  fenfes,  and  ufed 
them  as  he  ought  to  do,  in  his  laffc  mo- 
ments. It  is  remarkable,  that  his  judge- 
ment was  in  its  calm  perfection  to  the  ut- 
moft  article  ; for,  when  his  wife,  out  of 
her  fondnefs,  defired  fhe  might  fend  for  a 
certain  illiterate  humorift  (whom  he  had 
'accompanied  in  a thoufand  mirthful  mo- 
ments, and  whofe  infolence  make  fools 
think  he  affumes  from  confcious  merit), 

he  anfwered, ‘ You  may  do  what  you 

pleale,  but  he  won’t  come.’ Let  poor 

Eftcourt’s  negligence  about  this  melfage 
convince  the  unwary  of  a triumphant  em- 
piric’s ignorance  and  inhumanity.’ 

The  triumphant  empiric,  I believe,  was 
Dr.  Ratcliffe.  In  this  manner  did  the 
ftaunch  whig,  Sir  Richard,  difeharge  his 

party- 
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party-fpleen  on  the  high-tory  dodlor ; nor 
indeed  could  any  thing  too  feverely  be  faid 
of  the  phyfician,  who  refufed  to  at- 
tend the  man  in  his  ficknefs  who  had  fo 
often  contributed  to  raife  his  mirth  when 
in  full  health.  That  Ratcliffe  was  the  per- 
foil  meant,  is  only  conjecture;  but  the  cha- 
racier  of  humorijl  confirms  me  in  my  opi- 
nion ; for  RatclifFe  would  go  to  thofe  only 
his  prefent  fancy  approved  ; nor  would  he 
ftir  to  a lord,  or  even  a crowned  head,  till 
his  pipe  was  out.*  Before  I quit  Eftcourt, 
I muft  relate  an  anecdote  which  will  per- 
haps ftrengthen  what  I have  faid  relating 
to  mimicry. — — Secretary  Craggs,  when 
very  young,  in  company  with  fome  of  his 
friends,  went,  with  Dick  Eftcourt,  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  ; and  told  him,  that  a 
gentleman  in  company  would  give  fetch  a 

rep  re- 

* We  may  juftly  ftyle  that  man  a humorift,  who 
told  K.  William,  he  would  not  have  his  two  legs  for 
his  three  kingdoms,  nor  would  attend  Anne  in  her 
laft  illnefs. 
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reprefentation  of  fome  great  men,  his 
friends,  as  would  furprife  him.  Eftcourt 
mimicked  Ld  Somers,  Ld  Halifax,  Godol- 
phin,  and  others,  fo  very  exactly,  that  Sir 
Godfrey  was  highly  delighted,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  joke.  Craggs  gave  the 
wink,  and  Eftcourt  mimicked  Kneller 
himfelf ; who  cried  out  immediately,  Nay, 
there  you  are  out , man  l by  G — , that  is  not 
me ! 

Cibber  fucceeded  Eftcourt  in  Bayes  ; 
and,  by  a ftroke  of  fatire  which  he  threw 
into  the  part,  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
Pope,  who  neyer  forgave  it.  It  feems, 
the  farce  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage, 
laid  to  be  written  by  Pope,  Gay,  and  Ar- 
buthnot,  had  been  adted,  foon  after  the 
acceftion  of  George  I.  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that  Cibber  and  Oldfield  had  been  feverely 
exploded  by  the  audience.  Our  late  king, 
George  IT.  then  Prince  of  Wales,  com- 
manded the  Rehearfal  ; and  Colley  could 
not  forbear  ridiculing  one  of  the  moft  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  incidents  in  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage,  which  was  the  introducing  into 
a phyfi  clan’s.  houfe  two  lovers  of  his  wife,  in 
the  lhapes  of  a mummy  and  a crocodile. 
Though  Pope,  from  an  irritable  temper, 
carried  his  refentment  too  far,  yet  finely 
Cibber  fhould  have  remembered,  both  as 
player  and  manager,  he  ought  not  to  have 
infulted  the  work  of  any  author  ; it  was 
fufficient  mortification  to  him  that  the  au- 
dience had  condemned  it.  Mr.  Pope  was, 
we  will  grant  Cibber,  too  intemperate  in 
his  language  on  the  occafion  ; but  Cibber’s 
upbraiding  him  with  his  form,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,-— — ‘ Mr.  Pope,  you  are  fo 
particular  a man,  that  I fhould  be  aflaamed 
to  return  your  language  as  I ought  to  do,’ 

was  very  grofs  and  utterly  unjuftifi- 

able.  1 have  heard,  that  Mr.  Gay  refented 
the  affront  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  replied  to 
Cibber  in  fomething  more  feeling  than 
words. 
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In  ailing  Bayes,  Colley  Cibber  was 
dreffed  like  a fmart  coxcomb.  In  the  de- 
lineation of  the  character,  he  made  him 
lufficiently  ridiculous ; but  I thought  he 
rather  exhibited  the  laugher  at  Bayes’s 
extravagances,  than  the  man  that  was  ena- 
moured of  them. 

His  fon,  Theophilus,  difplayed  more 
vivacity  in  Bayes  than  his  father  ; by  the 
invention  of  new-raifed  troops,  or  hobby- 
horfes,  and  other  novelties,  with  fome 
frefh  jokes  upon  the  aftors,  he  drew  the 
public  to  it  for  three  weeks  fucceffively.— - 
But  Theophilus  mixed  too  much  grimace 
and  falfe  fpirit  in  his  befl-a£ted  parts. 

Mr.  Garrick,  when  he  firft  exhibited 
Bayes,  could  not  be  diflinguifhed  from  any 
other  gay  well-dreffed  man ; but  he  foon 
altered  it  to  a drefs  he  thought  more  fuited 
to  the  conceit  and  folemnity  of  the  dramatic 
coxcomb.  He  wore  a fhabby  old-fafhioned 
«oat,  that  had  formerly  been  very  fine  ; a 

little 
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little  hat,  a large  flowing  brown  wig,  high- 
topt  flioes  with  red  heels,  a mourning  fword, 
fcarlet  ftockings,  and  cut-fingered  gloves. 

The  difference  between  Garrick  and  his 
immediate  predeceflors  was  very  confpicu- 
ous.  They,  by  their  action,  told  the 
fpe&ators  that  they  felt  all  the  ridicule  of 
the  part  ; he  appeared  quite  ignorant  of 
the  joke  that  made  againft  him.  They 
feemed  to  fneer  at  the  folly  of  Bayes,  with 
the  audience  ; the  audience  laughed  loudly 
at  him.  By  feeming  to  underftand  the  fa- 
tire,  they  caught  at  the  approbation  of  the 
pit  : he  gained  their  loudeft  plaudits,  with- 
out letting  them  know  he  deferred  them. 
They  were  in  jeft  ; he  was  in  earned:. 

I have  already  faid  fo  much  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick’s imitations  of  the  actors,  in  voice  and 
gefture,  that  I cannot  add  any  thing  mere 
on  that  head. 

The  Bayes  of  Foote  was  an  odd  mixture 
of  himfelf  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
the  old  building  was  new-faced  with  a.mo- 
Y 2 dern 
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dern  front.  He  contrived  to  adapt,  as  we  1 
as  he  could,  his  new  fuperftrudture  to  the 
old  ground-work.  His  fancy  was  fo  exube- 
rant, his  conceptions  fo  ready,  and  his 
thoughts  fo  brilliant,  that  he  kept  the  au- 
dience in  continual  laughter.  Public  tranf- 
adtions,  the  flying  follies  of  the  day,  de- 
bates of  grave  affemblies,  abfurdities  of 
play-writers,  politicians,  and  players,  all 
came  under  his  cognizance,  and  all  felt 
the  force  of  his  wit ; in  fhort,  he  laid  hold 
of  every  thing  and  every  body  that  would 
furnifh  merriment  for  the  evening.  Foote 
could  have  written  a new  Rehearfal  equal 
to  the  old. 

Of  Buckingham’s  moral  and  political 
character  I have  fpoken  fully,  and,  I am 
convinced,  juftly,  in  my  obfervations  on 
the  Orphan.  I there  gave  the  reader  fome 
account  of  the  great  affedtion  which  Charles 
II.  manifefted  for  this  eccentric  wit.  It  now 
remains  that  I unfold  the  caufe  which  dif- 

folved 
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folved  the  feemingly  inviolable  attachment 
of  the  king  to  his  favourite.  The  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  firm  to  Charles 
whilft  they  had  the  lead;  profpedt  of  his 
adhering  to  the  conftitution,  in  church  and 
ftate,  as  then  eftablifhed,  on  difcovering 
that  his  war  with  Holland  was  carried  on 
with  no  other  view  than  to  introduce  de- 
Ipotifm,  and  to  ruin,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  the  Proteftant  intereft  and  reli- 
gion, boldly  broke  through  all  forms,  and 
attacked  his  miniftry,  compofed  of  the 
famous  Cabal.  Buckingham  defired  he 
might  have  leave  to  vindicate  himfelf 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  his 
defence,  he  laid  the  blame  of  his  conduct 
on  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  by  a 
witty  allufion  to  them  both.  Amongfl 
other  things,  he  faid,  ‘ hunting  was  a good 
diverfion  ; but,  if  a man  would  hunt  with 
a brace  of  lobfters,  he  would  have  but  ill 
fport.’  People  underftood,  that,  by  the 
lobflers,  the  royal  brothers  were  meant. 

Y 3 * And 
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‘ And  this  ipc ech,’  lays  Burnet,  ‘ loft  him 
the  king’s  favour  fo  effectually,  that  he 
never  recovered  it  afterwards.’  Thus  we 
fee,  that  a man  of  wit,  and  mailer  of  the 
joke,  could  lately  offend  againft  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  and  yet  retain  his  fove- 
reign’s  favour ; but,  the  moment  he  placed 
his  conduit  in  a light  that  rendered  it  an 
object  of  ridicule,  the  royal  countenance 
is  withdrawn  from  him,  and  irreconcile- 

/ 1 

able  hatred  fucceeds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  molt  unalterable  friendfhip  ! It  is  well 
known,  that  Buckingham  fpoke  often  of 
the  King  molt  contemptuoufly  ; nor  did 
Charles  value  the  Duke  for  any  thing  but 
the  happy  talent  of  giving  a ludicrous  turn 
to  every  thing  that  was  ferious. 

In  a letter  to  Lord  Berkley,  Buckingham 
defired  him  to  tell  a certain  lady,  that  he 
had  refolved  to  fwear  by  no  other  than  Joe 
Ada ; ‘ and  if  that,’  faid  his  Grace,  ‘ be  a 
fin,  it  is  as  odd  an  one  as  ever  die  heard 
of.’  Joe  Afli  was,  it  feems,  a box-keeper 

of 
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of  Drury-lane  playhoufe.  How  this  man 
could  merit  this  diftinftion,  I know  not, 
unlefs  he  lent  the  Duke  money  to  fupply 
his  neceffities,  which  were  often  very  urgent. 
Box-keepers,  whatever  they  may  be  now, 
by  the  managers’  keeping  an  eye  over  their 
conduct,  were  formerly  richer  than  their 
matters.  A remarkable  in  fiance  of  it  I 
heard  many  years  fnce.  Colley  Cibber 
had,  in  a prologue,  or  fome  part  of  a play, 
given  fuch  offence  to  a certain  great  man 
in  power,  that  the  playhoufe,  by  order  of 
the  Lord-chamberlain,  was  fhut  up  for 
fome  time ; Cibber  was  arrefted,  and  the 
damages  laid  at  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Of 
this  misfortune  Booth  and  Wilks  were 
talking  very  ferioufly,  at  the  playhoufe,  in 
the  prefence  of  a Mr.  King,  the  box- 
keeper  ; who  alked  if  he  could  be  of  any 

fervice,  by  offering  to  bail  Cibber. 

6 Why,  you  blockhead,’  fays  Wilks,  ‘ it 
is  for  ten  thoufand  pounds.’ — 4 1 fhould 
be  very  forry,’  faid  the  box-keeper,  ‘ if  I. 

Y 4 could 
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could  not  be  anlwerable  for  twice  that 
fum.’  The  managers  flared  at  each  other  i 
and  Booth  faid,  with  fome  emotion,  to 
Wilks,  - What  have  you  and  1 been  doing. 
Bob,  all  this  time  ?’ 

An  anecdote  or  two  of  the  witty  writer 
of  the  Rehear fal,  and  I have  done.  Father 
Petre  promifed  King  James  to  make  a con- 
vert of  Buckingham  to  popery.  He  began 
by  attacking  the  imagination  in  its  vveakefl 
part,  fear  : 4 We,  my  Lord,’  laid  the  Jefuit, 

‘ deny  that  any  can  poffibly  be  faved  out  of 
cur  church  ; your  Grace  aliows  that  our 
people  may  be  faved.’ — 4 No,  curfe  you  P 
laid  the  Duke,  ‘ I make  no  doubt  but  you 
will  be  all  damned  to  a man.’  At  this, 
Father  Petre  flatted,  and  faid  very  gravely, 
‘ I cannot  argue  with  a perfon  fo  void  of 

all  charity.’ 4 I did  not  expefl,  my 

reverend  father,’  faid  the  Duke  calmly, 
‘ fuch  a reproaph  from  you,  whofe  whole 
reafoning  was  founded  on  the  very  fame 
inftance  of  want  of  charity  in  yourfelf.’ 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  heard  that  Buckingham 
lay  at  a certain  inn,  not  many  miles  from 
the  road,  in  an  illnefs  from  which  he  could 
not  recover.  His  Grace  charitably  paid  the 
lick  man  a vifit,  and  a Iked  him  if  he  would 
have  a clergyman.  ‘ I look  upon  them,’ 
fays  Buckingham,  4 to  be  a parcel  of  filly 
44  fellows,  who  do  not  trouble  themfelves 
about  what  they  teach.’  Queenfberry  then 
afked,  if  he  would  have  his  chaplain,  who 
was  a prefbyterian,  4 No,’  faid  Bucks, 
4 thefe  fellows  always  made  me  lick  with 
their  whine  and  their  cant.’  Queenfberry, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  muff  be  of 
fome  religion,  and,  of  confequence,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  told  him  there  wras  a 
popifh  lord  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
afked  him  if  he  fhould  fend  for  a prieff.’ 
4 No,’  fays  the  dying  man,  4 thefe  rafcals 
eat  God  ; but.  if  you  know  of  any  fet  of 
fellows  that  eat  the.  Devil,  I fhould  be 

obliged 
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obliged  to  you  if  you  would  fend  for  one 
of  them.*’ 

I mull  not  forget,  that  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Mountford,  the  female  Proteus  in 
afting,  who  affumed  all  characters  and 
became  them  all,  afted  Bayes  with  vivacity 
and  humour  ; and  that  Mrs.  Clive,  fome 
forty  years  fince,  attempted  the  fame  part 
for  the  benefit  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Raftor; 
but  the  public  thought  Bayes  in  Petticoats, 
in  a lively  farce  of  her  own  writing, 
became  her  much  better. 


* Richardfon. 
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OLD  BATCHELOR,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XL1V. 

Congreve  formed  upon  Wycherly. — Conduct  of 
his  fables. — Papjjls  and  d'ffenters.- — JVy- 
cherly  tranferibed  the  manners  of  the  times. 
— King , court , poets , and  p/mps  combined. 

• — Dry  den  s opinion  of  court  and  poets. — * 
Wycherly' s private  char  abler. — Old  Batche- 
lor ; — its  characters. — Cuckold  a favourite 
difh. — Lord  Kahns. — Double  Dealer  ; — 
Dry  den  s Verfes  upon  it. — Dedication  of  the 
Double  Dealer. — A leafs  of  cuckolds. — 

Mafcwell. Lady  <T ouchwood. Lord 

Froth. — Lord  Plaufble. — Froth's  opinion 
of  laughter. — Lord  C. — Various  fpecies  of 
laughter. — Dimplers  and  fmilers. — Houfe 
of  commons  and  the  theatre. — Lady  Froth 
andBrifk. — Woodward  and  Mrs.  Clive. — ■ 
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Mifs  Pope. — Mrs.  Green. — •Clive' sfup trior 
excellence.  - - - LoveforLove  ;—its  great  me- 
rit.—Sir  Sampfon  Legend.— Forejight,  a 
charader  of  humour  .--Ben  a wit.— Pope. 
—Li at  tie. — Mrs.  Frail.  - — Doris.-- -- An- 
gelica not  amiable. 


ONGREVE  formed  himfelf  upon 


Wycherly  ; but  his  wit  is  more 
flowing,  his  fancy  more  exuberant,  his 
know  ledge  more  extenfive,  and  his  judge- 
ment more  profound  : though  he  is  by  no 
means  a ftribt  obierver  of  the  unities,  the 
condudt  of  his  fables  is  well  ftudied,  and 
fometlmes  exact  ; his  cataftrophes  are 
generally  perplexed,  and  fometimes  im- 
probable. 

When  Congreve  began  to  write,  the 
licentious  manners  introduced  by  Charles 
II.  were  in  full  vigour  ; the  paffion  to 
eftabiifh  popery,  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceflor,  had  not  diminifhed  the  immorality 
of  the  people.  The  great  view  of  James' 
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was  the  converting  his  fubjects  to  his  own 
fuperflition  ; to  which,  I believe,  he  was 
the  more  devoted,  as  he  fancied  their  im- 
bibing his  religions  creed  would  render 
them  more  fubmiffive  to  his  government. 
Papifls,  like  other  diffenters,  when  in  a 
Hate  of  perlecution,  or  deprived  of  benefits 
which  they  ought  to  enjoy,  will  endeavour 
to  gain  a mitigation  of  their  hardfhips  by 
contributing  to  fupport  every  fcheme  of 
the  reigning  government  with  their  utmoft 
weight  and  interefl : remove  the  clop's 

O O 

that  feparate  them  from  the  reft  of  the 
people,  and  papifts  will  have  reafon  to  fliew 
themfelves  as  Haunch  friends  to  liberty  as 
other  fubjeCts. 

VVycherly,  it  is  plain,  was  the  original 
which  our  young  poet  admired  and  copied. 
Wycherly  faithfully  tranfcribed  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  when  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  in  conjunction  with  the  poets, 
were  the  pimps  to  debauch  the  morals  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Johnfon  Hyles  Wycherly 

a ferib- 
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a fcribbler,  from  an  honeft  indignation,  I 
fuppofe,  at  the  impurity  of  his  writings  ; 
but  furely  the  comedies  of  Dry  den,  Otway, 
and  others,  are  not  lefs  exceptionable  than 
his.  He,  like  others,  was  borne  down  by 
the  common  current,  which  was  rendered 
irreliftible  by  royal  patronage  and  protec- 
tion. To  this  Court  encouragement  Dry- 
den  himfelf  afcribes  the  vicious  writings 
of  the  poets  : 

The  Poets,  who  mull  live  by  courts,  or  ftarve, 
W ere  proud  fo  good  a government  to  ferve ; 
And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profane. 
Tainted  the  (tage  for  fome  fmall  fnip  of  gain  ; 
For  they,  like  harlots  under  bawds  profeft, 

Took  all  th’ ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  lead. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail  ; 

The  court  its  head,  the  poets  but  the  tail. 
Mifles  there  were,  but  modeftly  conceaPd  : 
Whitehall  the  naked  V enus  firfl  reveal'd  ; 
Where,  (landing,  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  fhrine. 
The  (trumpet  was  ador’d  with  rites  divine,*'  &c. 

Few  men  were  fo  admired,  and  beloved 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  Wycherly  : he 

was 
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was  efteemed  the  mod  accomplifhed  geii- 
tleman  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and,  as  fuch, 
was  courted  and  carefled  by  his  royal 
m after. 

Congreve  was  endowed  with  all  the 
ftrong  faculties  of  perception  which  enable 
the  comic  writer  to  defcribe  the  various 
characters  of  mankind.  He  feems  to  have 
known  the  foibles,  paffions,  humours, 
and  vices  of  the  world,  by  intuition.  His 
Old  Batchelor  was  aCted  when  he  was 
twenty-one  : in  his  dedication,  he  tells 

Lord  Clifford,  that  it  had  lain  by  him 
almoft  four  years.  Dryden  and  Southern 
were  aftonifhed  when  they  perufed  this 
play,  and  pronounced  it  a prodigy  of  early 
genius.  In  the  Old  Batchelor,  we  per- 
ceive, that,  from  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bobadil 
and  Matter  Stephen,  the  author  has 
formed  his  Captain  Bluff  and  Sir  Jofeph 
Wittol.  His  gentlemen  are  partly  his 
own,  and  partly  taken  from  Wycherly. 
Bellmour  and  Sharper  are  allied  to  Horner 

and 
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and  Freeman,  in  the  Country  Wife  and 
Plain  Dealer.  Vainlove,  who  loves  no 
pleafure  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 
difficulty,  is  a character  of  humour  ; and 
fo,  I think,  is  Heartwell,  who  refembles, 
in  fome  of  his  features,  Pinchwife  in  the 
Country  Wife. 

I cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that 
Heartwell  is  a fictitious  character.  Many 
fuch  may  be  feen,  who,  having,  from 
fpleen  or  pofitivenefs  of  difpofition,  denied 
themfelves,  in  early  life,  the  pleafures  of 
the  conjugal  union,  growl  out  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  fatirical  reflections  on 
the  happinefs  they  have  rejected.  The 
fcene  between  the  Old  Batchelor  and  Syl- 
via, in  the  third  a£t,  is  a mafterpiece.  — - 
The  audience,  in  Congreve’s  time,  were 
particularly  fond  of  having  a city-cuckold 
drefl'td  out  for  their  entertainment ; and 
Fondlewife  is  ferved  up  with  very  poignant 
fauce ; for  the  feveral  incidents  in  the  fcene 
are  extremelv  diverting.  Lord  Kaims  finds 

j O 
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fault  with  the  dialogue,  in  the  firft  ad, 
between  Bellmour,  Sharper,  and  Heart- 
well,  as  if  it  was  mere  converfation,  and 
that  the  bufinefs  of  the  play  flood  ftill ; 
but  what  bufinefs  is  more  neceffary  than 
the  knowledge  of  charader  ? The  manners 
of  the  perfonae  dramatis  are  by  fuch  dia- 
logues unfolded  to  the  audience.  The 
fame  objedion  may  be  raifed  againft  fome 
interviews  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Fal- 
flaff,  in  Henry  IV. 

The  Double  Dealer  was  aded  a year  af- 
ter the  Old  Batchelor.  This  comedy  was 
ufhered  into  the  world  by  a copy  of  verfes, 
to  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Congreve,  by  Dry- 
den.  In  this  addrefs  he  freely  acknow- 
ledges the  fuperior  genius  of  the  old  dra- 
matic writers,  with  a fine  compliment  to 
the  author  of  the  Double  Dealer,  who 
alone  fupplies  all  thofe  excellences  which 
were  deficient  in  the  writers  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign.  The  pathetic  conclufion,  every 
Vol.  II L Z 
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man  of  tafte,  though  he  has  often  read  it, 
will  be  pleafed  to  fee  inlerted  here  : 

Maintain  your  poll,  that’s  all  the  fame  you  needf 
For  th  impoflible  you  fhould  proceed. 

Alrea  y I am  worn  with  care  and  age, 

And  juft  abando  ug  th’ungrateful  ftage.'* 
Unprchtably  kept  at  leav’n’s  expence, 

I live  a rent-charge  on  his  providence.  — 

But  you,  whom  ev’ry  mufe  and  grace  adorn, 

Whom  1 forefee  to  better  fortune  born, 

Be  kind  to  my  remains, — and,  oh  ! defend, 

Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  ! 

Let  not  th’infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue, 

But  fhade  thofe  laurels  which  defcend  to  you  ; 

And  take  for  tribute  what  thefe  lines  exprefs  ; 

Y ou  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  lefs  ! 

In  his  dedication  of  the  Double  Dealer, 
to  Montague,  afterwards  E.of  Halifax,  the 
author,  though  he  owns  he  failed  in  his  ! 

attempt, 

* is  lafl  play,  of  Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature  | 
will  Prevail,  was  ailed  the  fame  year  with  the  j 
Double  Dealer. 
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attempt,  fays,  he  defigned  to  have  written 
a regular  comedy.  But  he  foon  takes  cou- 
rage to  afl'ert,  that  he  has  not  mifcarried 
in  the  whole  : he  had  refolved,  he  fays, 
to  preferve  the  three  unities.  Then,  in 
a lufcious  ftyle,  he  heaps  abundance  of 
liaufeous  flattery  on  his  patron  ; and  in- 
deed I think  Congreve  as  aukward  a dedi- 
cator as  any  in  our  language.  When  he 
has  finiihed  his  panegyric,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  hearkened  after  objections ; but,  like 
his  friend  Dry  den,  he  can  find  none  worth 
anfwering  *,  yet  he  goes  on  anfwering 
feveral  of  them.  At  lafi:  he  becomes 
humble,  and  begs  the  critic  to  re-confider 
his  remarks.  But  what  Ihocks  our  author 
moft,  is  the  offence  he  has  given  to  the 
ladies  ; for  he  would  rather  offend  ail  the 
critics  in  the  world  than  one  of  the  fair 
fex.  And  yet  I think  his  defence  is  a very 
poor  one,  and  amounts  to  little  lefs  than 
owning  his  fault ; for  lurely,  out  of  the 
Z 2 whole 
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whole  lex,  he  might  have  chofen  much 
better  reprefentatives  of  it  than  the  ladies 

in  the  Double  Dealer. 

' \ 

The  manners  of  this  play  are  more  licen- 
tious than  thole  of  the  Old  Batchelor.- 

His  cuckold,  Fondlewife,  in  that  comedy, 
pleafed  the  town  lo  greatly,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  audience  alealh  of  them 
in  his  Doulne  Dealer  ; for  he  has  prefented 
them  with  no  lets  than  three.  A father, 
talking  obfce.ieiy  to  his  daughter,  is  fome- 
t’ning  monftrOAJS,  and  almoft  incredible ; 
and  yet  Sir  Paul  Pliant’s  infrrudtions  to 
the  only  virtuous  woman  in  the  play,  are 
of  that  kind. 

Mafkweil’s  charadfer  is  partly  taken 
from  Syrus,  in  the  Heautontimorumenos 
of  Terence,  who,  by  uttering  truths,  carries 
his  point  more  covertly  to  deceive  ; and 
partly,  1 think,  from  the  Timantus  of 
Fletcher’s  Cupid’s  Revenge ; as  Lady 
Touchwood  greatly  refembles  Bacha  in  the 

fame. 
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fame  play.  Briik’s  pertnefs  is  not  unlike 
the  petulance  of  Novel  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Lord  Froth’s  folemnity  is  an 
improvement  of  Lord  Plaufible’s  ftarch 
civility  in  the  fame  play. 

The  plot  is  extremely  intricate,  and 
exadls  from  the  fpedfator  very  deep  atten- 
tion ; without  it,  he  will  not  be  able  to  fee 
how  it  is  unravelled  in  the  cataflrophe. 

Double  Dealer.  Act  I.  Scene  IV. 

LORD  FROTH. 

There  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a man  of  qua- 
lity than  to  laugh; — it  is  fuch  a vulgar  expreffion  of 
the  paffions  ! — Every  body  can  laugh. 

Of  the  fame  fentiment  with  refpedt  to 
laughter,  was  a late  very  accompli (hed 
nobleman,  who,  by  his  own  example, 
juftifed  the  dodfrine  of  Lord  Froth.  A 
genuine  laugh  is  as  difficult,  I believe,  to 

be  had,  as  a generous  tear. Nature, 

by  our  frame,  intended  both  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  humanity.  There  is  certainly 
Z 3 much 
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much  hypocrify  in  pretending  to  a ffume 
either  ; but  the  feigned  laugh  is  lefs  cen- 
furable  than  the  vile  imitation  of  the  cro- 
codile’s tears.  An  aflenting  half-laugh, 
or  fmile,  is  as  much  expeded  from  an 
acquaintance,  as  a bow,  or  a fhake  of  the 
hand.  From  a Lord  C.  who  wore  a malk 
all  his  life  time,  and  taught  his  only  fon 
to  do  the  fame,  nothing  fincere,  either  in 
grief  or  mirth,  was  to  be  expeded.  The 
man  who  drives  to  reprefs  the  natural 
impulfe  which  ridicule  excites,  never 
knew  the  happinefs  which  the  tear  of 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  beftows. 

The  Guardian  has  written  an  excellent 
paper,  with  much  pleafantry  and  humour, 
On  the  feveral  forts  of  laughers,  which  he 
ranges  under  the  following  heads  : the 
dimplers,  the  fmilers,  the  laughers,  the 
grinners,  and  the  horfe-laughers.  Lord 
Froth  and  Lord  C.  are  of  the  fecond 
fpecies.  The  dimple,  fays  this  writer, 
was,  by  the  antients,  termed  the  Chian 

laugh ; 
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laugh  ; — and  this  he  gives  to  the  prudes. 
For  my  part,  though  I am  not  fond  of  the. » 
grin,  which  is  generally  pradtifed  by 
fnarlers,  or  thofe  who  Wifh  to  fhew  their 
teeth,  nor  the  Sardonic,  which  Steele  lays 
is  the  Greek  and  Roman  hqrfe-iaugh,  yet 
I am  no  enemy  to  what  he  calls  the  rifus 
of  the  antients,  which  is  the  fame  as  our 
hearty  laugh.  If  the  feet  of  dimplers  and 
fmilers  prevail,  we  fhall  have  no  mirth  but 
what  the  houfe  of  commons  or  the  theatre 
can  give.  There  we  are  certain  to  have  a 
full  chorus  of  laughers. 

Act  III.  Scene  the  Tenth. 

.Lady  Froth.  Brilk. 

BRISK. 

Refutes,  your  ladyiliip’s  coachman  having  a red 
ftce — 

When  this  play  was  adted  at  Drury- 
lane,  about  five-and-twenty  years  fnce, 
an  accidental  or  wilful  blunder  of  Wood- 
Z 4 ward. 
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ward,  who  aCted  Brilk  in  a lively  and 
diverting  manner,  caufed  fuch  repeated 
laughter  in  the  theatre,  as  I fcarcely  had 

ever  heard. -Mrs.  Clive,  who  aCted 

Lady  Froth,  had,  by  miftake,  or  in  a 
hurry,  laid  on  more  rouge  than  ufual ; 
and  Brilk,  in  his  criticifm  on  the  lady’s 
heroic  poem,  inftead  of  laying,  * Your 
coachman  having  a red  face,’  faid,  Tour 
Ladyjhip  having  a red  face.  This  was  no 
fooner  uttered,  than  peals  of  laughter  were 
redoubled  all  over  the  theatre.  Woodward 
affeCted  to  look  abalhed  and  confounded ; 
Clive  bore  the  incident  heroically.  When 
they  retired  to  the  green-room  from  the 
ftage,  they  were  followed  by  the  players, 
who  expected  a fcene  of  violent  altercation ; 
but  this  inimitable  aCtrefs  difappointed 
them  : ‘ Come,  Mr.  Woodward,’  Ihe 

gravely  faid,  4 let  us  rehearfe  the  next 
fcene,  left  more  blunders  fhould  fall  out.’ 
Clive  was,  in  Lady  Froth,  as  in  the  reft 
of  her  comic  characters,  fuperior  to  all 

aCtrefles. 
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a&refles.  Happy  was  that  author  who 
could  write  a part  equal  to  her  abilities  ! 
She  not  only,  in  general,  exceeded  the 
writer’s  expectation,  but  all  that  the  moft 
enlightened  fpeftator  could  conceive.  By 
her  encouragement  and  inftruftions,  and 
her  own  induftry,  Mifs  Pope  is  become  a 
valuable  a&refs ; but  genius  cannot  be 
communicated.  Mrs.  Green,  of  ail  the  fe- 
male players,  in  comic  humour  came  the 
neared  to  this  admirable  comedian.  It  was 
Mrs.  Green’s  misfortune  to  live  at  the  fame 
time  with  Clive.  I (hall  as  foon  expert  to 
fee  another  Butler,  Rabelais,  or  Swift,  as 
a Clive. 

By  confent  of  all  the  critics,  Love  for 
Love  is  efteemed  not  only  the  moil  excel- 
lent of  Congreve’s  plays,  but  one  of  the 
heft  in  our  language.  His  characters  are 
drawn  with  luch  (Length  and  comprehen- 
fion,  that  his  comedies  are  perpetual  com- 
mentaries on  the  paffions  and  humours  of 
mankind.  The  puni (lament  of  an  unna- 
tural 
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tural  and  hard-hearted  parent  is  the  moral 
aim  of  the  poet  ; and  in  this  he  has,  by  a 
judicious  conduit  of  his  plot,  fully  fuc- 

ceeded; 

Sir  Samfon  Legend  is  a finiflied  portrait 
of  an  ill-natured  wit.  Forefight  is,  I 
think,  a character  of  humour  : there  were, 
it  is  true,  in  his  time,  many  perfons  infeited 
with  judicial  aftrology  ; even  the  name  of 
Dryden  has  ennobled  the  infignificant  fedt; 
but  Forefight  is  made  up  of  dreams,  nati- 
vities, and  luperftitions  of  every  kind.  A 
ridiculous  dread  of  futurity  goes  through 
his  whole  life;  and,  as  Bluff,  in  the  Old 
Batchelor  fays,  6 fighting  ismeat?  drink,  and 
cloth,  to  him,’  fo  is  omen-hunting  to  Fore- 
light.  But  the  number  of  the  fuperftitious 
does  not  abate  the  humour  of  a character  : 
Cervantes  wrote  his  Don  Quixote,  not  with 
a view  of  curing  one  man  infedled  with  the 
fpirit  of  knight-errantry,  but  a large  num- 
ber of  Quixotes.  A fingle  character  is  a 
monffer  not  worth  a writer’s  aim. 


There 
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There  is  furely  an  abfurdlty  in  making 
the  fon  of  a knight  a common  failor  or 
foremaft  man  ; perhaps  the  author  thought 
he  could  not  raife  fo  much  mirth  from 
the  rrridfhipman  as  a dealer  in  forecaftls 
converfation.  The  character  is  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  much  laughter,  and  to 
carry  on  the  fable  with  comic  fpirit ; but 
Ben  is  not  a humourift;  he  is,  what  An- 
gelica terms  him,  an  abfolute  fea-wit  ; 
his  being  a failor  is  a matter  of  accident. 
The  author,  in  his  prologue,  owns  he 
took  fire  from  the  manly  fcenes  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Scandal  is  introduced,  as 
a fecond  Manly,  to  fatirize  the  vices  of 
the  age  : he  performs  his  orifice  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  a reformer  ; for  he  abfo- 
iutely  forgets  good  manners,  and,  as 
to  good-nature,-  that  is  not  to  be  expedited 
from  a cenfor.  Tattle  is  an  original 
coxcomb,  who,  in  the  midft  of  his  prat- 
tlings,  brags  of  fecrecy.  Mr.  Pope  has 

queflioned 
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queftioned  whether  Congreve’s  fools  are 
really  fuch : 

Tell  me  if  Congreve’s  fools  are  fools  indeed  ! 

The  mere  fool  is  no  objedt  of  comic 
fatire.  Though  Congreve  has  given  fome- 
thing  like  wit  to  his  fops,  on  examination 
you  will  find,  that  it  is  only  the  colour  of 
it ; it  is  the  Briftol  Bone,  but  not  the 
diamond.  Brilk,  in  the  Double  Dealer,  is  fo 
lively  a coxcomb,  that  you  are  furprifed  into 
an  opinion  of  his  being  fomething  better 
than  he  is : Tattle  is  merely  whipt-lyila- 
bub,  and  an  empty  phantom  of  livelinefs. 

The  ladies  in  this  play  are  Congreve’s 
ladies,  mod  of  them  vicious  and  abandoned. 
Mrs.  Frail,  a woman  of  the  town,  as  he 
calls  her  in  his  dramatis  perlonas,  is  a main 
inftrument  to  carry  on  the  plot.  Mrs.  Fore- 
light,  her fijler  every  way*,  who  is  fo  ge- 
nerous as  to  forget  in  the  morning,  the 
favours  fine  grants  her  lovers  over-night,  is 

the 
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the  much-boafted  Doris  of  this  writer.  If 
the  character  were  really  original,  I fhould 
not  join  the  cry  of  its  celebrators,  for  the 
thought  is  obvious  ; but,  if  the  reader  wiil 
turn  to  Otway’s  Friend fnip  in  Falhion,  he 
will  find  Mrs.  Forefight  is  only  an  im- 
provement of  Lady  Squeamifh.*  The 
author’s  favourite  is  Angelica,  who  at  laft 
rewards  Valentine  with  her  perfon  and 
fortune  : but  that  miitrefs  is  not  an  ami- 
able character,  who  drives  her  lover  to  the 
brink  of  defpair,  and  is  fatisfied  with 
nothing  lefs  than  his  figning  to  his  own 
ruin,  as  a proof  of  his  paffion. 


* Tom  Brown  makes  Mrs.  Barry,  the  celebrated 
aitrefs,  a perfect  Doris.  He  fays,  that  file  did  not 
know  the  lover  who  gave  her  five  guineas  over- 
night, uniefs  he  brought  the  fame  fum  in  the 
morning.  But  Tom  had  an  infuperable  itch  for 
fcandal.  Tom  Brown’s  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  36, 
^th  edition. 
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C H AFTER  XLV. 

Religion  and  politics.  — Miniflers  fore  about 
politics.— A great  lawyer.— 'The  Revolu- 
tion end  Union.— Houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
What  miniflers  and  magiflrates  are — 
knaves  or  fools.— Mount  Vcfuvins — Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  —Smith.— -His 
return  to  the  ft  age  death  and  epitaph. 

— Verbruggen.— Bowen  and  Quin.-— Ryan. 
— Walker .—Kynaflon his  family,  and 

various  merit.-- Mrs.  Bracegirdle. —Con- 

<£> 

grev e's  a fjiduit ies . - -Mrs.  Bracegirdle  courted 
by  the  dramatic  lover s Rowe  and  Congreve.— 
Her  excellent  charader. — ‘ Tom  Brown. — 
Curl.— Dr.  Mr  but  knot .— Why  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle left  the  fage.  — Wanton  Wife.— 
Mourning  Bride.---Critics.  ---  Dryden. — 
Characters  of  the  Mourning  Bride.— Scene 
in  the  fecond  ad.— Aimer  id's  fpeech 
com- 
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compared  with  the  foliloquy  of  Juliet.-— 
Tafwell , a fpeaker  of  tragedy  --  Congreve 
and  the  Greek  dramdtiJls.—Ofmyn' s folilo- 
quy.- -Congreve's  tragic  obfcenity.-.-Way 
of  the  World : f Plot , characters,  adors, 
Pc. 

Love  for  Love.  A £t  IV.  Scene  X. 

VALENTINE,  [ASSUMING  MADNESS.] 

What  are  you  for,  religion  or  politics?  There 
is  a couple  of  topics  for  you,  no  more  like  one  ano- 
ther than  oil  and  vinegar  ; and  yet  thefe  two,  beaten 
together,  make  fauce  for  the  whole  nation. 


IR  Harry  Sav’d,  when  a French  noble 


man  beaded  of  the  great  freedom  of 
converfation  they  enjoyed  in  France,  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  his  countrymen  were 
deprived  of  the  two  only  topics  which  de- 
ferved  the  people’s  difeuffion,  religion  and 
politics. 


Our 
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Our  mufflers  of  late,  I do  not  mean 
the  pr-efent,*  have  been  extremely  tender 
on  the  fubjedt  of  politics  ; as  for  religion, 
they  let  that  Drift  for  itfelf.  Not  many 
years  fince,  a great  lawyer  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  on  a public  occafion,  ‘ That  no 
honeff  man  talked  politics.’  This,  in  a 
free  country,  is  furely  very  ft  range  doc- 
trine ! Without  politics,  we  fhould  have 
been  deprived  of  that  great  bleffing,  the 
Revolution  ; without  politics,  the  king- 
doms of  Great-Britain  w’ould  not  have 
been  united  ; nay  more,  without  the  fame 
medium,  the  illuflrious  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick  would  not  have  afcended  the  throne 
of  Englatid.  The  great  lawyer  knew 
this;  and  yet  durft,  in  the  face  of  day, 
broach  this  flavifh  dodlrine.  That  mini- 
ffer,  or  magiflrate,  who  would  debar 
Englilhmen  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  can 
neither  be  wife  nor  h on  eft.  The  people 

who 
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who  have  a free  licence  to  debate  on  all 
topics,  are  lefs  dangerous  to  their  gover- 
nors than  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  that 
bleffing.  Mount  Vefuvius  is  never  fo 
alarming  when  its  eruptions  are  tree,  as 
when  the  internal  contents  are  ftruggling 
in  the  crater,  and  refrained  from  their 

regular  vent  and  dilcharge. The  great 

lawyer’s  doctrine  is  litter  for  the  meridian 
of  Conftantinople  than  London : if,  in, 
that  metropolis,  the  coffee-houle  ooliti- 
cians  prefume  to  arraign  the  conduCt  of 
the  minifter,  they  are,  fays  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  immediately  dis- 
patched, and  the  houfe  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  man  whom  nobody  loves 
and  every  body  admires,  (hould  have  re- 
collected, that  to  politics  he  owed  his  feat 
in  parliament ; and  might  poffibly  have 
been  obliged  to  an  Englilli  cobler  for  his 
vote. 

In  thefe  three  comedies,  the  characters 
were  aCted  by  fome  of  the  belt  comedians 
Vol.  Ill,  A a that 
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that  ever  belonged  to  a theatre.  Colley 
Cibber  has  drawn  moft  of  their  characters 
in  a flyle  fo  exprefliye  of  their  feveral  abili- 
ties, that  the  memory  of  them  will  be 
tranfmitted  to  future  times ; of  fouae  he 
has  made  but  flight  mention.  The  caufe  of 
Smith’s  leaving  the  ftage  he  has  related ; 
but  of  his  return  to  it,  and  death,  he  has 
taken  no  notice.  When  Betterton  feceded 
from  Chriftopher  Rich,  and  opened,  by 
fubfcription,  a theatre  in  the  Tennis-court, 
Lincoln’s-inn- fields,  Smith,  who  had  not 
a died  for  feveral  years,  was  perfuaded,  by 
his  friends  of  diflinguifhed  rank,  to  return 
to  the  ftage.  It  is  faid,  that  the  intreaties 
of  his  old  acquaintance  and  fellow-labour- 
ers, Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry,  had  greater 
weight  with  him  than  the  influence  of  his 
noble  friends.  Scandal  was  his  firft  part ; 
continued  fhouts  of  applaufe  witneffed  the 
fatisfadlion  which  the  audience  felt  on  feeing 
their  old  friend  return  to  them.  But  their 
pleafure  was  not  of  long  continuance ; for 

foon 
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foon  after,  oil  the  fourth  day  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  a new  tragedy  by  Banks,  Downes 
informs  us,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  Chetwood  relates,  that,  being 
feized  with  the  cramp  in  the  night,  he 
jumped  out  of  his  bed,  and  was  fo  long 
walking  about  his  chamber  in  the  dark, 
that  he  caught  cold,  which  ended  in  a dii- 
temper  that  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

Booth,  in  his  elegant  Latin  epitaph  on 
Smith,  fpeaks  of  his  profeftional  abilities, 
his  juft  adminiftration  of  the  ftage,  his  af- 
fability and  condefcenfion,  as  if  he  had 
been  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  him.  But, 
when  Smith  died,  Booth  was  a Weftmin-  i 
fter  fcholar,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year; 
the  character  of  this  eminent  comedian 
mu  ft  have  been  drawn  up  from  fuch  infor- 
mation as  the  writer,  in  his  riper  years, 
obtained. 

Verbruggen,  wTho  was  employed  in  no 
lefs  than  four  of  Congreve’s  plays,  was  an 
aftor  of  more  merit  than  Cibber  was  wil- 
A a 2 ling 
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ling  to  allow  ; for,  in  his  Apology,  he 
(lightly  mentions  him  as  a perfon  much  in- 
ferior to  the  adlors  whole  praifes  he  had  re- 
corded. I Ihall  hereafter  have  occafion  to 
(peak  of  him  more  fully.  Bowen,  who  played 
Setter  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  Jeremy  in  Love 
for  Love,  and  Witwou’d  in  the  Way  of  the 
World,  a comedian  of  fome  merit,  remark- 
able for  the  loudnefs  of  his  voice,  was  un- 
happy in  a choleric  difpoliticn.  This  man 
fell  into  company  with  Quin,  at  a public- 
houfe  much  frequented  at  that  time  by  play- 
ers, near  Glare-market.  He  reproached  Quin 
for  leaving  Drury-lane  playhoufe ; and  for 
his  adling  the  part  of  Tamerlane,  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln- s-inn-field's,  once  only. 
Quin,  in  return,  told  him  that  Mr.  J011- 
fon,  who  had  acted  Jacomo,  in  the  Liber- 
tine Deftroyed,  a Angle  night,  had  greatly 
furpaffed  him,  who  had  often  played 
the  part.  After  fome  farther  altercation, 
Bowen  retired  to  a neighbouring  tavern, 
and  fent  for  Mr.  Quin.  Upon  his  entering 
the  room,  Bowen  (hut  the  door,  and  drew 

his 
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his  fword,  bidding  him  draw.  Quin  re- 
monftrated  againfc  this  t'udden  violence, 
but  in  vain  ; and,  in  defending  his  own 
life,  mortally  wounded  Bowen ; who,  when 
ills  rage  was  cooled  by  the  lofs  of  blood, 
owned  that  he  had  been  the  aggreffor.  I 
have  not  the  trial  before  me,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  abfolutely  fure  that  I have  mi- 
nutely  defcribed  this  unhappy  bufinefs  ; 
but  the  main  part  is,  l am  confident,  ac- 
cording to  matter  of  fad!.  Quin  was  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  accident  fell  out  in  1718.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Ryan,  about  a month  after, 
underwent  a like  trial  at  the  fame  place, 
for  killing  a man,  in  his  own  defence,  at  a 
pubiic-houfe  ; and  was  alfo  acquitted  with 
honour.  Walker,  the  original  Macheath, 
was  brought  to  the  fame  bar,  I believe  at  a 
period  not  very  diffant,  for  the  murder  of  a 
bailiff : he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but 
whether  with  the  fame  honourable  cir- 
cumftances,  I know  not. 

A a 3 
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Kynafton,  who  is  charadterifed  by 
Cibber  as  a very  original  performer,  was 
taken  ill  during  the  firft  rep  re  fen  ration  of 
the  Double  Dealer.  When  he  retired  from 
the  ftage  is  not  known  : I find  dim  among 
the  dramatis  perlonae  of  Dryden’s  Love 
Triumphant,  adted  foon  after  Congreve’s 
Double  Dealer,  and  in  Banks’s  tragedy  of 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

To  the  excellent  portrait  of  Kynafton, 
drawn  by  the  maflerly  hand  of  Cibber,  in 
his  Apology,  by  the  kind  communication 
of  a defcendant,  Edward  Kynafton,  E;q, 
I am  enabled  to  add  the  following  parti-? 
culars  : 

* Edward  Kynafton  was  born  at  Ofwe- 
ftry,  in  Shropihjre,  20th  April,  1643,  and 
was  married  in  March,  1661.  He  had  fix 
Ions  and  eleven  daughters,  of  which  only 
one  foil  and  two  daughters  lived  to  be  of 
age.  He  was  buried  in  Covent-Garden 
church-yard,  July  30th,  1712. 

« He 
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£ He  was  a younger  fon  of  a younger 
branch  of  an  old  family  in  Shropfhire, 
defcended  from  very  remote  anceftry,  viz. 
from  Blethevyn  ap  Kynwyn,  Prince  of 
Powis.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he 
left  his  country  very  young.’ 

All  the  information  this  gentleman 
could  obtain  from  Mr.  Garrick,  relative  to 
his  anceftor,  was,  that  he  had  heard  old 
Jonfon  the  comedian  fpeak  with  very 
great  refpeft  of  him,  both  as  a gentleman 
and  a performer. 

From  the  ‘ Rofcius  Anglicanus’  of 
Downes,  a contemporary,  we  are  informed, 
that  Mr.  Kynafton  a died  feveral  female 
parts  after  the  Relloration  ; that  being 
very  young,  he  made  a complete  Rage 
beauty  ; that  he  acted  his  female  parts  fo 
well,  particularly  Arthiope  and  Aglaura, 
that  it  has  fince  been  difputed,  amongft 
the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that 
fucceeded  him,  touched  the  audience  fo 
fenfibiy  as  he. 
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Mr.  Kynafton  fine  wed  me  a fine  minia- 
ture of  his  anceftor  the  adtor,  in  which 
manly  intelligence  of  feature  feemed  to 
be  happily  united  with  the  moif  engaging 
foftnefs. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  the  favourite 
act  refs  of  Congreve  and  Rowe.  In  the 
feveral  lovers  they  gave  her,  in  their  plays, 
they  exprefifed  their  own  paffion  for  her. 
In  Tamerlane,  Rowe  courted  her  Selima 
in  the  perl'on  of  Axalla  ; in  the  Fair  Pe- 
nitent, he  was  the  Horatio  to  her  Lavinia 
and  in  Ulyfies,  the  Telemachus  to  Brace- 
girdle’s Semanthe.  Congreve  infinuated 
his  addrefifes  in  his  Valentine  to  her  Ange- 
lica, in  Love  for  Love  ; in  his  Olmyn  to 
her  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Bride ; and, 
lafidy,  in  his  Mirabel  to  her  Miliamant,  in 
the  Way  of  the  World.  Mirabel,  the 
fine  gentleman  of  the  play,  is,  I believe, 
not  very  diftart  from  the  real  character  of 
Congreve. 
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Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  fays  Cibber,  had  a 
lively  afpedt,  with  fuch  a glow  of  health 
and  cheerfulnefs  in  her  countenance,  that 
fhe  infpired  every  body  that  was  not  paid 
it,  with  defire.  Scarce  an  audience  faw 
her  that  were  not  half  of  them  her  lovers, 
without  a fufpected  favourite  amongft 
them  ; and  this  power  over  the  public  he 
attributes  to  her  being  guarded  in  her  pri- 
vate character.  But  the  affiduous  courtihip 
which  Congreve  paid  this  adlrefs,  did  not 
pafs  unnoticed.  He  was  conftantly  in  her 
lodgings,  and  often  rode  out  with  her. — 
He  dined  with  her  every  day,  fays  Tom 
Brown;  and  vilited  her  in  public  and  pri- 
vate*. Though  this  author  indulges  the 
fpirit  of  fcandal  to  excefs,  yet  the  tfendrefle  • 
of  Congreve  tor  Bracegirdle  was  a common 
fubjedt  of  converfation.  In  a book,  called 
the  Comparifon  between  the  two  Stages, 
publifhed  in  1702,  her  charadter  is  treated 

with 
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with  illiberality.  The  author,  to  feme  to- 
lerable observations  on  plays  and  players, 
has  joined  a raoll  outrageous  fpirit  ofinvec- 
tive.  It  will  be  a fufficient  vindication  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  that  (lie  viiited  perl'ons  of 
the  raoft  unblemilhed  character  as  well  as 
moft  exalted  rank  in  the  female  world. 
The  charms  of  her  converfation  were  not 
inferior,  we  may  reafonably  liippole,  to 
thofe  of  her  perfon  ; for  fhe  was  vifited, 
as  Clive  is  now,  by  perfons  of  rank  and 
tafte,  to  a very  advanced  old  age.  That 
Congreve  was  often  at  her  houfe,  to  the 
laft  year  of  his  life,  muft  be  attributed  to  a 
friend fli ip  contracted  for  an  actrefs  who 
had  given  life  and  fpirit  to  fome  of  his 
favourite  characters ; and  likewife  to  that, 
and  that  only,  we  mult  place  his  bequeath- 
ing her  the  fum  of  200I.  When  Curl, 
whom  Dr.  Arbuthnot  termed  one  of  the 
new  terrors  of  death,  from  his  conftantly 
printing  every  eminent  perfon’ s life  and 
lad  will,  pubiiflied  an  advertifement  of 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Congreve,  fhe  in- 
terefted  herfelf  fo  for  in  his  reputation,  as 
to  demand  a fight  of  the  book  in  MS. 
This  was  refuted.  She  then  aiked,  by 
what  authority  his  Life  was  written,  and 
what  pieces  contained  in  it  were  genuine  ? 
Upon  being  told,  there  would  be  feveral  of 
his  effays,  letters,  &c.  fhe  anfwered,  4 Not 
one  fingle  iheet  of  paper,  I dare  fay.’  And 
in  this  the  was  a true  prophet ; for,  in  that 
hook,  there  is  not  a line  of  Congreve,  which 
had  not  been  printed  before.  Arbuthnot 
endeavoured,  from  friendfhip  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  to  prevent  -any  impoftion  on  the 
public,  in  the  name  of  Congreve,  and  met 
with  impertinent  abufe  from  the  perion 
who  called  himfelf  the  author  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Amours,  of 
William  Congreve,  Efq. 

The  caufe  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  leaving 
the  ftage  in  the  prime  of  life,  Cibber  knew ; 
but,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  he  does  not  In  his 
Apology  relate  it.  When  his  book  was 
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publifhed,  (he  was  then  living,  and  would 
not  have  been  pleafed  to  have  it  told,  that 
the  preference  given  to  Mrs.  Oldfield 
obliged  her  to  retire  from  the  theatre.  I 
have  formerly  feen  a pamphlet,  in  which 
the  hi  (lory  of  this  difpute,  between  thefe 
theatrical  ladies,  was  minutely  related. 
Oldfield  rifing  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  as  an  aft  refs  of  merit,  both  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  her  friends  claimed  a 
right  to  appoint  a day  for  her  benefit 
before  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s.  The  friends  of 
the  latter  maintained  that  (he  had  a prior 
right,  not  only  from  long  prefcription,  but 
fuperior  merit.  It  was  at  laft  fettled,  by 
the  contending  parties,  that  the  rival 
queens  fhould  fix  on  a favourite  charafler, 
to  be  acted  by  them  alternately  : the  part 
chofen  was  Mrs.  Brittle,  in  the  Wanton 
Wife.  The  preference  of  the  public  ap- 
peared fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  Oldfield, 
that  Bracegirdle  never  afterwards,  except 
once,  entered  the  playhoufe  as  an  aftrefs. 

The 
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The  time  of  her  feceflion  is  not  juftly 
marked  by  Cibber,  who  fixes  it  to  the  year 
1710.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Barry 
had  retired  fome  years,  when  they  both 
returned  to  the  ft  age,  to  a£t  for  the  benefit 
of  their  old  friend,  Mr.  Betterton,  in  Con- 
greve’s Love  for  Love,  April  7,  1709. 
The  Royal  Convert,  of  Rowe,  was  adted 
foon  after  the  Union  (1707),  as  we  may 
learn  from  Ethelinda’s  prophecy  in  the 
conclufion  of  the  play.  The  part  of  Ethe- 
linda  was  adted  by  Oldfield  ; from  which 
circumftance  alone  we  may  conclude,  that 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  not  then  on  the 
ftage,  as  Rowe,  otherwife,  would  certainly 
have  given  it  to  her.  Some  few  years 
before  her  death,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  retired 
to  the  houfe  of  W.  Chute,  Efq.  and  died, 
in  1748,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  She  bequeathed  her  effects  to  her 
niece,  who  lived  with  her,  and  for  whom 
fhe  exp  refled  a great  regard. 


The 
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The  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve  was 
originally  acted  in  1697.  ^ 0 fee  a trage- 

dy, written  by  the  belt  comic  author  of  the 
age,  drew  together  vaft  fhoals  of  writers 
and  critics  by  profeffiom  It  is  tradition- 
ally faid,  that  Dryden  was  prefent  the  firft 
night  of  rep  re  fen  tat  ion  ; that  he  was  {truck 
and  furprifed  with  the  firft  aft ; but  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  fecond,  he  declared  he 
was  fatisfied.  It  was,  according  to  Downes, 
afted  thirteen  nights  fucceffively.  It  is 
{till  a very  favourite  play,  efjbecially  with 
the  ladies.  The  fable  is  not  ill  chofeitj 
nor  can  I think  the  principal  characters 
are  weakly  drawn.  In  the  part  of  the 
King,  the  author  has  indeed  mixed  pom- 
pous phrafeology  with  an  outrageous  vehe- 
mence of  temper  ; yet  {till  he  is  a character. 
Almeria  is  a fine  picture  of  conjugal  af- 
fection and  perfifiing  fidelity.  Zara’s 
noble  and  exalted  mind,  hurried  away  by 
ungovernable  paffions,  renders  her  an  excel- 
lent 
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lent  perfonage  to  excite  pity  and  terror.  — 
Ofmyn  is  brave  and  generous,  undifmayed 
by  adverlity,  and  refigned  to  Providence. 

The  plot  is  intricate,  and  mud  be  ob- 
ferved  with  the  mod;  fcrupulous  attention, 
or  it  will  efcape  the  fpeclator.  That  the 
contrivers  of  dedrudtion  ought  to  fall  by 
their  own  arts,  is  the  apparent  moral  of  the 
Mourning  Bride. 

Dr.  Johnfon  commends  the  following 
part  of  a icene,  in  the  fecond  adt  of  this 
tragedy,  as  the  mod  poetical  paragraph  in 
the  whole  mafs  of  Englifh  poetry  : 

A L M E R I A. 

It  was  a fancy’d  noife,  for  all  is  hufla’d. 

LEONORA. 

It  bore  the  accents  of  a human  voice. 

A L M E R I A. 

It  was  thy  fear,-^-or  elfe  fome  tranfient  wind. 

Whittling  through  hollows  of  the  vaulted  ifle. 

We’ll  liften. 

LEONORA, 


— — Hark  ! 


A L- 
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A L M E R I A. 

No,  all  is  hufti’d,  and  ftill  as  death. — ’Tis  dreadful  l 
How  rev’rend  is  tlie  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whofe  antient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  pondhous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  fledfaft  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity  ! — It  flrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  to  my  aching  fight. — The  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  flioot  a chiiiiefs  to  my  trembling  heart  L 
Give  me  thy  hand — and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  !■ — * 
Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice  : — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes  l 

The  paflage  certainly  deferves  much 
praife  ; but  I would  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  Aimeria’s  taking  notice  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building,  

By  its  own  weight  made  fledfaft  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity,  — — 

is  a calm  fentiment,  and  not  of  a piece 
with  the  reft.  The  fears  of  Almeria  are 
raifed  by  objects  in  her  fight,  which  affift 
the  fancy : but  the  fucceffive  images  of 
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terror,  which  Shakfpeare  gives  his  Juliet 
when  file  is  about  to  drink  the  fleeping- 
potion  given  her  by  the  frier,  proceeding 
from  a tender  mind  alarmed  and  appre- 
henfive,  are,  in  my  opinion,  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  this  drafted  paffage  of  Con- 
greve : 

JULIET, 

[when  alone,  and  after  receiving  from 

THE  FRIER  THE  SLEEPING-DRAUGHT.] 

— — — — Come,  phial  ! — 

What  if  it  be  a poifon,  which  the  frier 
Subtly  hath  minifter’dto  have  me  dead, 

Left  in  this  marriage  he  ftiould  be  diftionour’d, 
Becaufe  he  marry ’d  me  before  to  Romeo  ? — * 

I fear  it  is  ! — And  yet  methinks  it  ftiould  not. 

For  he  hath  ft  ill  been  try’d  a holy  man.-- 
How,  if,  when  I am  laid  upon  the  tomb, 

1 wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me  ? — there’s-  a fearful  point  ! 

Shall  1 not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  ;iir  breathes 
in, 

And  there  be  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

Vol.  III.  JB  b Together 
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Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, 

Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bone: 
Of  all  my  bury’d  anceftors  are  pack’d,  — 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  feil’ring  in  his  fhroud  ; where,  as  they  fay, 
At  fome  hours  in  the  night,  fpiriis  refort ; — 


Or,  if  I wake,  fhall  I not  be  diftraught, 
(Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears,) 

And  madly  play  with  my  forefather’s  joints  ; 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  Ihroud 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman’s  bones 
As  with  a club,  dafh  out  my  defp’rate  brains  !— 
O look  ! methinks  I fee  my  coufin’s  ghoft 

Seeking  out  Romeo, Stay,  Tybalt,  ftay  ! — • 

Romeo,  I come  ! — 

The  interview  between  Ofmyn  and  Al- 
meria,  in  the  tombs,  has  generally  an 
auk  ward  efFed,  from  their  both  falling  at 
the  fame  time;  and,  while  poor  Leonora 
is  endeavouring  to  vupport  them,  a new 
perfonage,  Heli,  arrives ; and,  his  fur- 
prife  not  being  generally  well  reprefenled, 
a contemptuous  laugh  fucceeds.  I remem- 
ber that  Tafwell,  a comic  a&or  of  a par- 
ticular 
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ticular  caft,  fancied  he  could  fpeak  tragedy 
as  well  as  any  man,  and  begged  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  the  manager,  to  truffc  him 
with  the  part  of  Heli ; but  the  player  and 
the  patentee  both  repented  the  frolic,  for 
Talwell  was  born  only  to  excite  mirth  ; 
and  furely  a merrier  audience,  at  his  lifp- 
ing  out  the  lines  of  Heli,  was  never  feen. 

As  this  meeting  of  the  hufband  and  the 
wife  is  lengthened  out  to  tediouinefs,  great 
part  of  it  is  curtailed  by  the  prompter.  Our 
author,  who  certainly  felt  the  paflion  of 
love  with  energy,  though  he  was  not  al- 
ways very  happy  in  expreffing  it,  has 
thrown  into  this  dialogue  fome  very  tender 
and  affedling  thoughts.  Few  of  our  play- 
writers  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
dramatifts : Congreve  was  a polite  fcholar  ; 
he  was  well  read  in  them. — Several  paf- 
fages  in  the  admirable  fcene  between 
Oreftes  and  Eledtra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name,  where  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  his 
lifter,  may  be  traced  in  the  interview  of 
B b 2 Ofmya 
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Ofrayn  an’d  Aimeria.  I mean  that  part 
of  Eledtra,  where  the  Greek  player, 
Porus,  in  acting  that  charadter,  bore  in 
his  arms  an  urn  which  contained  the  afhes 
of  his  own  fon,  and  melted,  by  the  excefs 
of  his  pathetic  grief,  all  Athens  into  tears. 

The  prifon-fcene,  in  the  third  adt,  is 
made  of  confequence  by  the  incident  of 
Ofmyn’s  finding  a paper,  written  by  his 
pious  father,  with  a prayer  for  his  fon ; 
and  the  reflections  on  the  word  ‘ heaven’ 
being  tom  from  the  petition,  refulting  from 
fituation,  are  very  natural.  Ofmyn’s  being 
roufed  to  a fenfe  of  his  people’s  wrongs, 
by  his  friend  Heli,  is  the  effedt  of  generous 
paffion,  and  nobly  affedting.  Garrick, 
through  the  whole  part  of  Ofrnyn,  was  a 
fkilful  adtor,  but  his  inexhauftible  fire  had 
here  room  to  operate  to  advantage. 

In  the  prifon-dialogue  between  Ofmyn 
and  Aimeria,  many  exprefiions  of  the  huf- 
band  to  the  wife  are  extremely  grofs,  and 
very  difgraceful  to  the  writer.  The  talk- 
ing 
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ing  obfcenely,  in  tragedy,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englifh  dramatifts  ; I do  not  remember  to 
have  read,  in  any  of  the  French  tragedies, 
a fmgle  line  that  intrenches  upon  good- 
manners.  Dryden,  Otway,  and  Lee,  were 
continually  offending  againft  decency  ; and 
Congreve,  who.fe  fancy  was  warm  and 
wanton,  has  imitated  his  licentious  prede- 
ceffors ; nay,  in  one  or  two  palfages  of  this 
Lift  fcene,  almoft  furpaffed  them  : 

Then  Garcia  fliall  lie  panting  on  thy  bofom,  &c. 

Zara’s  furprihng  Almeria  and  Ofmyn  in 
conference,  produces  an  incident,  which, 
from  fituation  and  circumftance,  is  rather 
of  the  comic  than  the  tragic  ftrain.  One 
princefs  jealous  of  another’s  fuperior  charms 
may  indeed  be  made  a ferious  lubjedt,  as 
in  the  Diftrelfed  Mother ; but  the  expref- 
lions  of  anger  and  refentment,  in  this  cap- 
tive queen,  feldom  fail  to  excite  laughter. 
Mrs.  Porter,  who  was  defervedly  admired 
in  Zara,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  her  fuccelfor 
in  that  part,  could  not,  with,  all  their  Ikill^ 
B b 3 prevent 
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prevent  the  rifibility  of  the  audience  in 
this  interview.  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  pre- 
ferves  the  dignity  and  truth  of  charadter, 
unmixed  with  any  incitement  to  mirth, 
from  countenance,  expreffion,  or  adtion. 

If  the  compofition  of  this  tragedy,  with 
refpedt  to  fentiment,  paffion,  and  didtion, 
were  equal  to  the  well-dudied  ceconomy 
of  the  fable,  it  might  challenge  a rank 
with  our  rnofl:  frequented  tragedies.  But, 
notwithftanding  we  have,  in  fome  places, 
a falfe  blaze  of  words  and  an  exuberant 
fvvell  of  paffion,  blended  with  images  far- 
fetched and  unpleafing,  there  are  fcenes  in 
the  Mourning  Bride,  which  never  fail  to 
attradt  the  attention  and  engage  the  heart 
of  the  fpedlator ; the  happy  conclufion 
will  for  ever  caufe  joy  and  exultation  in  the 
audience,  who  will  perpetually  difmifs  the 
players  with  the  loudefl  approbation. 

The  fil'd:  charadters  of  this  play  are 
generally  diffiked  by  the  principal  adtors : 
their  tafte  is  too  refined,  it  feems,  to  relifh 
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the  language  of  it ; and  we  feldom  fee 
Ofmyn,  Almeria,  Zara,  and  the  King,  fup- 
ported  according  to  the  ftrength  of  a com- 
pany. But  there  is  no  difcretion  in  being 
wifer  than  our  cuftomers,  who  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  our  judges.  Booth,  Oldfield, 
Porter,  and  Mills  the  elder,  were  long  the 
favourites  of  the  public  in  Congreve’s  pa?i- 
tomime,  as  Churchill  terms  it.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick did  not,  on  account  of  turgid  expref- 
fion,  rejedl  the  noble  paflion  of  Ofmyn. 
At  the  fame  time,  Mil's  Bellamy  was  a 
plealing  Almeria  ; Mrs.  Pritchard  and 
Berry  fupported  Zara  and  the  King. 

When  Oldfield,  a few  years  before  her 
death,  refigned  the  Mourning  Bride,  Mrs. 
Thurmond,  by  the  inftrudtions  of  Booth 
in  that  part,  became  a favourite  adlrefs  in 
tragedy.  She  was  a riling  performer  at 
Lincoln ’s-inn-fields,  when,  about  the  year 
1 720,  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Cibber,  plealed 
with  her  manner  of  a&ing,  engaged  her  at 
an  advanced  income.  In  1733  Ihe  retired, 
B b 4 in 
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in  difcontent,  to  Goodman’s  Fields,  where 
honed  GitFard  gave  her  a kind  reception. — 
Her  fil'd  part,  at  his  theatre,  was  the 
Mourning  Bride,  which  die  adted  with 
applaufe  federal  nights.  In  a year  or  two 
die  returned  to  Drury-lane  ; and  retired 
aitogetner  from  the  theatre  above  forty 
years  fince. 

For  her  own  benefit,  the  comic  Clive 
put  on  the  royal  robes  of  Zara  : die  found 
them  too  heavy,  and,  very  wifely,  never 
wore  them  afterwards. 

The  Way  of  the  World  was  Mr.  Con- 
greve’s next  play.  The  moral  intention 
of  the  author,  in  Lore  for  Love,  was  the 
reward  of  conftancy  in  the  lover,  and  the 
punidiment  of  cruelty  in  the  parent  : in 
his  lad  comedy,  he  propofes  to  guard 
mankind  againft  matrimonial  falfehood. — 
The  plot  is  Angularly  intricate. 

Mirabel,  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  play, 
is  a fuccefsful  lover  of  the  Widow  Lan- 
guifh,  daughter  of  Lady  W ifnfor  t,  to 
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whom  he  pays  mock-addrefles,  to  cover  his 
honourable  courtfhip  of  Millamant,  her 
niece,  a lady  of  large  fortune.  To  prevent 
the  difcovery  of  the  expe&ed  cohfequences 
of  his  intrigue  with  the  Widow  Lauguifh, 
he  prevails  on  her  to  marry  his  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Famall ; but,  to  guard  the  lady 
againft  the  apprehended  tyranny  of  her 
hufband,  Mirabel  perfuades  her  to  make 
over  to  him  her  whole  eftate  real  in  trufl. 
— Mrs.  Marwood,  the  friend  and  mi  fi.  refs 
of  Fain  all,  fecretly  in  love  with  Mirabel, 
difcovers  to  the  old  lady  his  pretended 
courtfhip,  which  begets  her  irreconcileable 
hatred.  To  prevent  Lady  WifhforYs  en- 
tering into  an  improper  match  from  re- 
fentment,  Mirabel  marries  his  fervant, 
Waitwell,  to  Foible,  her  waiting-woman  ; 
and,  by  her  affiftance,  hopes  to  impofe  him 
on  the  old  lady  for  his  uncle.  By  Mar- 
wood’s  overhearing  the  difcourfe  which 
pafi'ed  between  Wifhfor’t  and  Foible,  and 
the  latter’s  with  Mrs.  Fainall,  the  fcheme 

of 
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of  the  fham  marriage  is  difcovered  ; the  old 
lad}'  is  in  a rage  with  her  attendant ; and 
Waitwell,  her  hulband,  is  arretted,  and 
releafedon  bail.  Fainall,  on  his  difcovery 
that  he  was  made  a cuckold  by  anticipa- 
tion, is  enraged,  and  tries  to  oblige  Lady 
Wifhfor’t  to  make  over  her  eftate  to  him, 
with  feveral  other  hard  conditions,  from 
which  Ihe  is  unexpectedly  delivered  by  the 
agency  of  Mirabel,  who,  by  proving  the 
infidelity  of  Fainall  and  Marwood,  and 
producing  the  deed  of  gift  in  truft,  is  re- 
warded with  Millamant,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  play. 

Though  this  comedy  does  not  prefent 
ns  with  fo  glowing  and  lo  pleafing  a pic- 
ture of  life  and  manners  as  Love  for  Love, 
yet  the  reader  will  be  furprifed  at  the  great 
power  and  Ikill  of  the  writer.  To  deli- 
neate the  manners  of  a mere  coxcomb,  is 
not  fo  difficult  ; but  to  give  the  picture  of 
a man  who  incurs  ridicule  from  affectation 
of  wit ; one  who  fays  fo  many  things  like 

wit. 
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wit,  that  the  common  obferver  miftakes 
them  for  it,  is  not  a cheap  bufinefs  : Wit- 
wou’d  coft  the  writer  more  pains  than  ten 
Tattles.  Whether  Paulant  be  a character 
of  humour,  I am  at  a lofs  to  determine. 
B.  Jotifon  defines  humour  to  be  a quality 
of  the  mind  which  draws  the  paffions  and 
affections  all  one  way.  Congreve  fays,  I 
believe  truly,  that  humour  is  as  hard  to  be 
defined  as  wit ; and  therefore  declares,  he 
dares  venture  no  farther  than  to  tell  us 
what  it  is  not.  Amongft  his  negatives  he 
places  habit  and  affectation.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  difcriminated  from  true  hu- 
mour ? There  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  that 
which  is  called  humour,  fomething  of 
both  thefe  qualities.  Morofe,  in  Ben  Jon- 
foil’s  Silent  Woman,  is  quoted,  by  all  cri- 
tics on  the  fubjeCt,  as  a true  character  of 
humour  : but  how  did  he  acquire  that 
hatred  to  all  fpeech  and  noife  but  his  own, 
if  not  from  an  affectation  of  Angularity  ? 
nor  can  I fee  how  he  could  poffibly  arrive 
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at  that  degree  of  morofenefs,  but  by  long 
cuftom  and  habit.  Dry  den  defines  humour 
to  be  a ridiculous  extravagance  in  converfa- 
tion,  wherein  one  man  differs  from  another. 
After  having  quoted  Morofe  as  a perfect 
character  of  humour,  and  more  than  infi- 
nuated  that  humour  in  itfelf  is  fomething 
uncommon,  he  foon  after  tells  us5  that 
there  are  no  lefs  than  nine  or  ten  parts  of 
humour  in  the  lame  comedy  of  the  Silent 
Woman.  If  we  fubfcribe  to  Locke’s  opi- 
nion, that  we  have  no  innate  principles, 
we  mult  likewile  allow,  that  we  have  no 
innate  humours.  Much  more  depends  on 
the  conftruction  of  the  body,  than  we  are 
at  all  times  aware  of.  The  organs  of  men, 
by  which  they  receive  outward  impreffions, 
are  differently  formed : from  this  alone 
the  great  variety  of  perceptions  proceeds  ; 
and  thefe,  by  degrees,  produce  diftinflion 
of  humour  and  character.  To  make  the 
reader  amends  for  my  prefumption,  in 
giving  my  opinion  on  this  difficult  fubjedl, 

I will 


I will  lubjoiti  Mr,  Congreve’s  opinion  of 
humour,  in  his  letter  to  Dennis,  which 
he  modeftly  fays  ferveg  him  for  one  : ‘ A 
lingular  and  unavoidable  manner  of  doing 
or  laying  any  thing  peculiar  and  natural  to 
one  man  only,  by  which  his  fpeech  and 
actions  are  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of 
other  men.’  And  this  is  certainly  agree- 
able to  Ben  Jonfon’s  definition  of  humour, 
though  not  expreffed  in  the  fame  words  ; 
and  not  very  different  from  Dryden’s  — - 
Corbin  Morris,  in  his  EH  ay  on  Wit  and 
Humour,  though  he  affumes  a fuperiority 
over  Congreve,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
vary  from  him  or  B.  Jon  ion  : 4 A hu  mou- 
nd: is  a perfon  in  real  life,  obftinately  at- 
tached to  fenfible  peculiar  oddities,  of  his 
genuine  growth,  which  appear  in  his 
temper  and  conduct.’  Morris’s  man  of 
humour  is  really  the  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
fantry,  who  can  play  with  the  foibles  of  an- 
other ; and  Foote  lays,  in  his  ElTay  on  the 
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Englilh  Comedy,  that  the  humourift  is 
the  food  of  the  man  of  humour. 

Sir  Wilful  Witwou’d  is  difcriminated 
from  any  other  fox-hunter  by  no  peculi- 
arity except  his  wilfulnefs  ; whether  this 
will  entitle  him  to  a character  of  humour 
I leave  to  the  critics. 

Millamant  is  a moll  agreeable  coquette, 
with  a great  Ihare  of  fenfe  and  good-nature. 
She  is,  indeed,  the  moft  unexceptionable 
character  in  the  play.  The  reft  of  the 
women  are  what  I call  Congreve’s  ladies. 
Strange ! that  a man  who  converfed  fo 
much  in  the  polite  world,  could  fcarcely 
find  a female  amongft  his  acquaintance, 
of  genuine  worth  and  unblemifhed  honour, 
fit  to  engraft  in  his  comedies  ! In  Lady 
Wifhfor’t’s  ftyle,  Mrs.  Marwood  and  Mrs. 
Fainall  had  b czn  fophiJlicated\  a misfortune 
which  the  old  lady  would  willingly  incur 
in  an  honourable  way.  Foible  is  a go-be- 
tween, or  bawd  ; and  Mincing  is  ready  to 
fwear  to  any  thing,  for  her  ladyjhip's fervice . 

Con-- 
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Congreve  was  fo  well  allured  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Way  of  the  World,  that 
in  his  prologue  he  feems  to  defy  the  cri- 
tics ; for  he  calls  upon  them  to  damn  his 
play,  if  they  do  110  approve  it.  With  an 
affeded  modefty,  he  is  entirely  religned 
to  their  pleafure  : 

He  owns  with  toil  he  wrought  the  following  fcenes ; 
But,  if  they’re  naught,  ne’er  fpare  him  for  his  pains. 
Damn  him  the  more  ; have  no  commiferation 
For  dulnefs  on  mature  deliberation. 

He  fvvears  he’ll  not  refent  one  hifs’d-off  fcene';  ^ 
Fior  likethofe  peevifh  wits  his  play  maintain;  I 
Who,  to  affert  their  fenfe,  your  tafte  arraign,  I 


In  fhort, — one  play  Hiall,  with  your  leave  to  fhew  it. 
Give  you  one  inflance  of  a paflive  po£r, 

Who  to  your  judgment  yields  all  resignation, 

To  fave  or  damn  after  your  own  difcretion. 

Yet,  after  all  tins  feif-denial,  we  are 
told,  in  pofitive  terms,  by  Dennis,  that 
this  play  ‘ was  hilled  by  barbarous  fools  in 
the  ading;  and  this  treatment  juflly 

raifed 
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raifed  fo  much  indignation  in  the  writer* 
that  he  quitted  the  ftage  in  difdain.’  How 
is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
Congreve’s  own  word',  in  his  dedication 

of  the  play  to  the  Earl  of  Montague  ? 

‘ That  it  fucceeded  on  the  ftage  was  almoft 
beyond  my  expectation.’  Several  years 
after  this  he  accepted  a fhare  in  one  of  the 
theatres  : upon  what  account,  except  his 
writing  of  plays,  the  fh are  could  be  of- 
fered him,  1 am  not  competent  to  guefs. 
That  this  play  was,  very  foon  after  its  fir  ft 
exhibition,  in  favour  with  the  public,  is 
certain.  I long  fince  heard,  indeed,  that  a 
particular  lcene,  in  the  fifth  aft,  between 
Truly  Wifhfor’t  and  Foible,  was  at  firft 
maltreated  by  the  audience  ; and  perhaps 
for  that  very  reafon  which  the  author 
would  moft  value  himfelf  upon,  a clofe 
imitation  of  his  great  idol,  Ben  Jonfon. 
Let  any  body  compare  tins  dialogue,  be- 
tween the  lady  and  her  waiting-woman, 
with  the  firft  lcene  of  the  Alchemift,  be- 
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tween  the  two  (harpers.  Face  and  Subtle, 
and  he  will  find  the  reproaches  of  the 
former  to  the  latter,  on  the  miferable  (date 
in  which  he  found  him  in  St.  Paul’s,,  are 
ftrongly  imitated  ; they  are  the  clofe.fi:  re- 
femblances  that  can  be  found  in  anv  dra- 
matic  writings.  This,  borrowed  from 
Ben,  the  critics  of  thofe  days,  it  feems, 
did  not  approve  ; they  thought  Congreve 
rich  enough  in  his  own  trealures,  without 
being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  others. 

It  mud:  not  be  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  Way  of 
the  World,  that  we  mud:  attribute  this 
writer’s  quitting  the  drama.  A man, 
who,  about  ninety  years  fince,  when  mo- 
ney was  at  lead:  twice  the  value  it  is  now, 
enjoyed  places  to  the  amount  of  Bool,  per 
annum,  could  have  little  temptation  to 
continue  his  authordiip.  Befides,  the 
warm  fun  of  the  Marlborough  family,  by 
the  elder  branch  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly didinguifiied,  in  alt  probability  re- 
Vol.  III.  C c laxed 
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laxed  his  poetical  nerves.  His  patrons  in 
vain  complained  of  his  indolence,  after 
they  had  given  him  the  means  to  be  idle. 

The  great  Ikill  of  the  poet,  in  con- 
ducing his  plot,  is  no  where  more  conlpi- 
cuous  than  in  the  fecond  aC  of  the  play. 
Two  artful  people,  who,  from  fatiety,  are 
heartily  tired  of  each  other,  and  only  from 
convenience  and  mutual  intereft  keep  up 
a correfpondence,  accidentally  quarrel ; 
and,  from  a collifion  of  their  paffions,  they 
not  only  unfold  their  own  aCions  and  cha- 
racters, but  open  the  preceding  tranfac- 
tions  neceffary  to  be  known  by  the  audi- 
ence. The  fcene  between  Marwood  and 
Fainall  I have  always  confidered  as  a maf- 
terpiece  of  writing,  which  cannot  be  read 
or  admired  too  much.  It  is  indeed  a 
happy  imitation  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  manner 
of  drawing  the  incidents  of  the  fable,  and 
explanation  of  characters  by  ludden  alter- 
cation. 

AC 
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a a iil 

MRS.  M A R W O O D,  ALONE, 

[After  hearing  the  converfatiori  of  Lady  Wilhfor’t 
and  Foible,  and  Mrs.  Fainall  and  Foible.] 

O man,  man  ! woman,  woman  ! — the  devil  is  an 
afs  ! If  I were  a painter,  I would  draw  him  like  an 
idiot,  a driveller*  with  a bib  and  bells. 

This  is  a good  commentary  upon  a paf- 
fage  in  Shakfpeare’s  Timon,  which  puz- 
zled his  greateft  commentators  : 

SERVANT  TO  TIMON,  ALONE, 
[After  being  denied  money  by  Sempronius.] 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man 
politic  He  croffed  himfelf  by  it ; and  / cannot  but  think » 
in  the  end , the  villanies  of  man  will  fet  him  free . 

In  the  fourth  a£t  of  the  Way  of  the 
World,  the  matrimonial  articles,  fettled 
between  Mirabel  and  Millamant,  are  fo 
judicioufly  framed,  that  they  will  ferve, 
with  a little  falhionable  alteration,  for  a lad- 
ing model  to  all  happy- marriage  contractors. 

A&  IV.  Scene  V. 

MIRABEL. 

No  decoy-duck  to  wheedle  you  a fop-fcrambling  to 
the  play  in  a malk. 


c c 2 
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When  the  mode  of  females  going  malked 
to  a play  originated,  is  not,  I believe, 
very  eafy  to  determine.  We  may  be  al- 
moil  certain  that  it  was  not  a practice 
before  the  Civil  Wars,  nor  in  falhion 
till  fome  time  after  the  Reftoration.  I find 
thefe  malked  ladies  mentioned  often  in 
the  prologues  and  epilogues  to  Dryden’s, 
Lee’s,  and  Otway’s,  plays.  The  cuftom 
was  doubtlefs  imported  from  France;  and 
I believe  we  may,  with  fome  probability, 
fix  its  introduction  to  the  year  1666  or 
1667.  The  many  difturbances  which 
thefe  difguifed  females  continually  cauled 
in  the  pit  and  boxes,  prevented  women  of 
character  from  going  to  the  playhoufe  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  continual  fcandal  arifing 
from  it,  that  the  fober  and  grave  part  of 
the  town  were  often,  by  thefe  tumults, 
deprived  of  theatrical  entertainments.  — 
Conftant  uproars  and  riots  called  loudly  for 
public  redrefs  : at  length,  after  this  nuilance 
had  been  endured  for  near  forty  years,,  an 
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accidental  difpute,  concerning  one  Mrs. 
Fawkes,  which  ended  in  a duel,  produced 
an  entire  prohibition  of  women’s  wearing 
malks  in  the  playhoufe  (I  fuppofe,  by  order 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain)  about  the  5th  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Ad  V. 

Lady  Wifhfcr’t ; Mrs.  Marwood. 

MRS.  MARWOOD. 

And  from  thence  be  transferred  to  the  hands, 

nay,  to  the  throats  and  lungs,  of  hawkers  with  voices 
more  licentious  than  the  loud  flounder-man’s. 

From  King  William’s  days  to  almoft  the 
end  of  George  I.  there  was  a fellow,  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  above  all  others,  in 
crying  flounders  in  the  ftreets  of  London. — ■ 
His  voice  was  loud,  but  not  unmufical : the 
tones,  in  lengthening  out  the  word  floun- 
ders, were  fo  happily  varied,  that  people 
heard  him  with  furprife  and  fome  degree  of 
pleafure.  Walker,  about  the  year  1 725, 
revived,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  a play  cal- 
led Mafiianello,  or  a Filherman  a Prince, 
C c 3 taken, 
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taken,  I believe,  from  Durfey’s  Hiftory  of 
Maflianello:  he  entered  the  ftage  crying 
flounders,  in  imitation  oi  the  famous 
flounder-man,  fo  very  like  the  original, 
that  the  applaufes,  on  this  trifling  occa- 
lion,  were  very  loud  and  redoubled. 

Of  thofe  comedians,  who,  within  thefe 
fifty  or  lixty  years,  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  in  Congreve’s  comedies,  moft 
of  whom  I have  often  feen  aft,  fomething 
Ihould  be  faid.  The  Old  Batchelor  of 
Drury- lane  was  Harper,  a good  low  co- 
median, but  whofe  underftanding  was  not 
of  that  lize  to  give  force  to  the  farcaftic 
poignancy  of  expreffion,  the  whimlical 
flruggles  of  amorous  paflion,  or  the  vio- 
lent rage  on  difcovered  folly,  in  Heart- 
well  ; all  which  Quin  perfeftly  concei- 
ved, and  juftly  reprefented  many  years  at 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields  and  Covent- garden.- — 
The  Belmour  of  Wilks  was  the  finilhed 
and  polite  libertine  ; that  of  Walker  was 
the  bold  and  manly  rake.  The  Captain 
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Bluffe  of  B.  Jonfon  was  as  complete  a piece 
-of  aCting  as  I ever  faw  : his  perfon  was 
again  ft  him  ; for  he  was  old  and  thin  when 
I fir  ft  faw  him,  which  is  now  above  fifty- 
two  years  fince,  and  I remember  I thought 
him  ill  chofen  for  a bully  ; bu'c  his  exquifite 
performance  foon  cured  me  of  my  doubts, 
and  the  whole  audience  of  any  diffidence  of 
his  abilities.  Colley  Cibber’s  Fondlewife  was 
much  and  juftly  admired  and  applauded, 
though  feme  critics  greatly  preferred  Dog- 
get’s  portrait  of  old  doting  impotence  to  his. 
From  a recollection  of  Cibber’s  manner, 
Foote  aCted  a fcene  or  two  of  Fondlewife 
better  than  any  characters,  except  fuch 
as  he  wrote  purpofely  for  himfelf, 
Hippifley  played  Fondlewife  in  a manner’ 
original,  and  not  much  inferior  to  Cibber. 
Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  famous  for  coquets, 
was  the  Belinda  of  Drury-lane  ; and  Mrs, 
Younger,  the  fitter  of  Mrs.  Bicknel,  cele- 
brated, in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  for 
variety  of  humorous  parts,  was  an  aCtrefs 
C c 4 much 
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much  and  detervedly  followed  in  this  and 
many  other  comic  characters,  efpecially  the 
Country  Wife,  But  Mrs.  Younger  was  a 
general  aCtrefs,  and  fometimes  appeared  in 
tragedy,  though,  I think,  not  to  advantage. 
Much  about  the  time  {he  left  the  flage,  {he 
was  married  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Finch, 
who  had,  above  twenty  years  before,  been 
{tabbed,  in  a quarrel,  by  the  famous  Sally 
Salifbury. 

In  Love  for  Love,  I faw  Wilks,  in  his 
old  age,  play  the  part  of  Valentine  wit  all 
the  fpirit  and  fire  of  youth.  Two  years 
after,  Colley  Cibber,  who  had  been  long 
the  finilhed  Tattle  of  Drury-lane,  aCted 
Ben  when  he  was  paid  fixty  : it  was  faid 
that  he  copied  Dogget,  the  original  ; but 
neither  his  voice  nor  look  were  fuitable 
to  the  rough  animation  of  a failor.  — - 
His  aCting  Ben  was  a piece  of  managers 
craft.  Joe  Miller,  who  was  a lively  co- 
mic actor,  and  a favourite  of  the  town 
in  Ben,  and  many  other  diverting  cha- 
racters, 
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rasters,  had,  by  Tome  mean  oeconomy  of 
the  managers,  been  driven  from  Dru- 
ry-lane  to  Goodman’s- fields ; when  they 
were  ooliged  to  recal  him  to  his  old 
ftation,  they  imagined  that  Ben,  acted 
firft  by  Cibber,  would  bring  fever al  full 
houfes ; and  that  the  public’s  being  af- 
terwards excited  to' fee  their  friend,  Joe 
Miller,  in  the  fame  character,  would  double 
their  profits.  I believe  they  were  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expectations  ; for  Cibber, 
though  he  a£ted  Ben  but  two  or  three 
times,  took  off  the  edge  of  appetite  to  fee 
Miller.  Shepherd  was  a moft  fpirited 
aCtor  of  the  farcaftic  Sir  Sampfon  Legend. 
My  old  acquaintance,  Jack  Dunftall,  for 
many  years  played  this  part,  as  well  as 
feveral  others  in  comedy,  with  truth  and 
nature.  Jackhad,  indeed,  the  fault  ofcorre- 
fpondingby  looks,  fometimes,  with  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  pit.  His  Hodge,  John 
Moody,  Lockit,  Sir  Jealous  Traffic,  Job- 
fon,  and  many  other  characters  of  the 

fame 
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lame  caft,  will  be  remembered  with  plei- 
fure  by  his  old  friends,  whom  he  often  de- 
lighted with  many  a jovial  fong,  and  espe- 
cially that  famous  one  on  the  fea-viflory 
obtained  by  Admiral  Ruffelover  the  French 
at  La  Hogue ; this  he  fang  harmonioufly, 
and  with  a true  Englifh  Spirit.  Dunftall 
was  a member  of  feveral  very  refpeflable 
locieties,  and  was  valued,  by  ali  who  knew 
him,  for  his  honefty  and  good-nature. 

Theophilus  Cibber’s  firfd  wife  added  Mifs 
Prue  in  an  agreeable  and  lively  manner. 
Clive  gave  fuch  a romping  fpirit  and  hu- 
morous vivacity  to  the  wild  girl,  that  even 
Abington’s  childifh  fimplicity  and  playful 
aukwardnefs  cannot  make  us  forget  her. 

The  theatre  of  Covent-garden,  in  De- 
cember i 73 2,  opened  with  the  Way  of 
the  World.  The  fcenes  were  new,  and 
excellently  well  painted;  all  the  decorations 
were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building.  The  boxes  were,  on 
this  occafion,  railed  to  half  a guinea,  the 
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pit  to  five  Shillings,  the  galleries  in  propor- 
tion. The  parts  were  thus  diffributed,  as 

I remember  : * Mirabel  by  Mr.  Ryan  ; 

Quin,  Fain  all  ; Witwou’d,  Chapman  ; 
Petulant,  Neal  ; Sir  Wilful  Witwou’d, 
Hippifley ; Waitwell,  Pinkethman,  fon 
of  the  famous  Pinkey ; Lady  Wilhfor’t, 
Mrs.  Eggleton  ; Millamant,  Mrs.  Youn- 
ger ; Marwood,  Mrs.  Hallam ; Mrs. 
Fainall,  Mrs.  Buchanan  ; Foible,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rich.  Quin 
was  a judicious  fpeaker  of  Fainall’ s fen- 
timents,  but  heavy  in  adtion  and  deport- 
ment ; Walker,  who  fucceeded  him,  under- 
ftood  and  exprefled  the  afl'umed  fpirit  and 
real  infolence  of  this  artful  character  much 
better.  Ryan  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  ac- 
complifhed  Mirabel  of  Wilks  ; and  Chap- 
man’s Witwou’d,  though  not  fo  finifhed  as 
that  of  Colley  Cibber,  was  of  his  own  draw- 
ing, and  very  comic.  Hisquicknefs  of  fpeech 
refembled  the  articulate  volubility  of  Mr. 
King,  who  is  like  wife  a very  pleafing  repre- 

fenter 
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fenter  of  Witwou’d  ; and,  as  I fhall  not, 
•perhaps,  have  an  opportunity,  in  any  other 
place  of  this  book,  to  foeak  of  this  worthy 
man  and  excellent  actor,  I fhall  here  pay 
him  the  juft  tribute  due  to  his  character. 
As  an  honeft  fervant  to  the  proprietors,  en- 
gaged in  a variety  of  parts,  no  man  ever 
exerted  his  abilities  to  greater  fatisfadtion 
of  the  public,  or  confulted  the  intereft  of 
his  employers  with  more  cordiality  and 
affiduity.  As  a manager,  intrufted  to  fu- 
perintend,  bring  forward,  and  revive,  dra- 
matic pieces,  his  judgment  was  folid,  and 
his  attention  unwearied.  When  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  his  poll:  of  theatrical  direc- 
tor, thofe  of  his  own  profeflion  regretted 
the  lofs  of  a friend  and  companion,  whofe 
humanity  and  candour  they  had  experi- 
enced, and  on  whofe  impartiality  and  juf- 
tice  they  knew  they  could  firmly  depend. 
Booth’s  character  of  the  great  adtor,  Smith, 
may  be  applied  with  juftice  to  Mr.  King  : 
‘ By  his  impartial  management  of  the  ftage, 

and 
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and  the  affability  of  his  temper,  he  me- 
rited the  refpect  and  efteem  of  all  within 
the  theatre,  the  applaufe  of  thofe  without, 
and  the  good-will  and  love  of  all  mankind.’ 

Hippifley,  who  a£ted  Sir  Wilful  Wit- 
wou’d,  was  not  an  auricular  imitator  of 
another’s  manner  ; he  was  folely  directed 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  Though 
he  did  not,  in  Sir  Wilful,  prefent  to  the 
fpeCtator  fuch  a laughable  figure  of  a fuper- 
annuated  lubber  as  Harper,  his  rival  at 
Drury-lane,  yet  he  pleafed  by  dint  of  comic 
fpirit  and  natural  humour.  Neal’s  Petu- 
lant was  diverting,  whimfical,  and  odd — - 
though,  1 believe,  not  fo  critically  juft  as 
Mr.  Baddeley’s. 

Mrs.  Younger’s  Millamant  was  fpritely ; 
but  Oldfield’s  fine  figure,  attractive  man- 
ner, harmonious  voice,  and  elegance  in 
• drefs,  in  which  fhe  excelled  all  her  prede- 
ceflbrs  and  fucceffors  except  Mrs.  A king- 
ton,  left  her  without  a rival.  Mrs.  Eggle- 
ton  was  a comic  aftrefs  much  admired  by 

the 
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the  beft  judges : John  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  was  a frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and 
a eonftant  friend  to  the  affors,  took  a par- 
ticular pleafure  in  feeing  Mrs.  Eggleton 
on  the  ftage.  With  a great  (hare  of  merit, 
fhe  was  extremely  diffident,  and  never  at- 
tempted a new  character  but  with  the  ut- 
moft  apprehenlion  of  her  failing  to  pleafe 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Eggleton,  like  another 
Ariadne,  died  enamoured  of  Bacchus, 
about  the  year  1734. 

Though,  after  the  Way  of  the  World, 
Congreve  wrote  no  plays,  he  brought  on 
the  ft  age  a mafque  called  the  Judgement 
of  Paris  ; and  Semele,  an  opera.  The 
mullc  to  thefirft  was  compofed  by  Purcel, 
Eccles,  Singer,  and  Weldon.  It  was  re- 
vived at  Drury-lane,  about  fifty  years 
Since,  with  fine  feenes  and  decorations. 
4 This  piece,’  the  author  of  Biographia 
JDramatica  fays,  4 is  often  performed  to 
mufic,  by  way  of  an  oratorio.  The  fame 
author,  (peaking of  Semele,  fays,  ‘ that  this 
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fiiort  piece  was  performed,  and  printed  in 
quarto,  in  1707*’ 

The  fuccefs  of  the  opera  is  not  men- 
tioned by  this  or  any  other  writer.  The 
ftory  is  told  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorpho- 
iis,  1.  iii.  but  the  author  has  made  an  alter- 
ation in  the  fable,  more  conformable  to 

the  characters  of  the  opera. Congreve 

has  ihewn  himfelf  a fcholar  and  a poet  in 
this  dramatic  piece  ; and  I fhould  imagine, 
if  revived,  with  proper  mufic  and  good 
fingers,  it  would  pleafe  in  reprefentation. 
The  fable  of  this  opera,  which  is  not,  as 
the  Biographta  Dramatica  fays,  a fiiort 
poem,  is  well  conduced.  The  meafure 
of  the  airs  is  various,  and  inked  to  the 
Situations  of  the  perionx  dramatis.  The 
author  accounts  for  having  no  regard  to 
rhime,  or  equality  of  meafure,  in  that 
part  ot  the  dialogue  defigned  for  recitative, 
which,  he  fays,  is  only  a more  tunable 
{peaking,  and  a kind  of  profe  in  mufic.— 
Mr-  John  Beard  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Vernon 

excelled 
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excelled  greatly  In  recitative,  by  giving 
uncommon  force  of  expreffion  to  the 
paffions  of  love,  grief,  and  refentment. 

Of  almoft  all  Congreve’s  poems,  except 
bis  Ode  on  Mrs.  Hunt,  Dr.  Johnfon  fpeaks 
with  a marked  contempt.  The  Birth  of 
the  Mufe  he  calls  a wretched  fiction.  But 
Addifon,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Pax  Gu- 
tielmi  aufpiciis  Puropre  reddita , to  Monta- 
gue, beftovvs  as  much  immoderate  praile 
on  the  mufe  of  Congreve  as  abufe  on  all 
the  writers  of  his  time  who  employed  their 
pens  on  the  fu 'eject  of  peace  : Spuod Ji  Con - 
grevius  ills  tuns,  divino  quo  fold  furore  cor - 
repius , materiam  hanc  non  exornajjet , vix 
tanti  ejjet  ipfa  pax , ut  ilia  hctarernur , tot 
perditijfimis poetis  tam  mifere  decantata — - 
This  encomium  is  unworthy  of  Addifon, 
and  indeed  is  nothing  elfe  than  abiolute 
fuftian  ; fuch  it  will  appear  to  every  rea- 
der, in  Englifh  as  well  as  Latin  : ‘ Had 
not  your  Congreve,  feized  with  his  ufual 
fit  of  divine  madnefs,  condefcended  to 

cele- 
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celebrate  the  fubject,  the  peace  itfelf  would 
not  have  been  of  fuch  importance  to  us, 
nor  could  we , indeed , have  rejoiced  in  it, 
conlidering  how  vilely  it  has  been  debafed 
by  the  pens  of  defpicable  fcribblers.’ 

Amongft  the  poems  of  Prior,  on  King 
William’s  military  atchievements,  Addifon 
might,  with  eafe,  have  felected  a better 
fubjeft  for  his  panegyric  than  Congreve’s 
Birth  of  the  Mufe  ; but  Prior  was,  1 believe, 
in  no  part  of  his  life,  a favourite  of  Addifon. 

Before  Congreve  wrote  his'  laid  comedy  , 
he  published  a formal  defence  of  the  four 
plays  he  had  then  written ; in  which  there  is 
fome  wit,  a good  deal  of  learning,  many  un- 
willing conceffions,  and  no  fmall  fhare  of 
diffingenuity.  Congreve’s  pride  was  hurt 
by  Collier’s  attack  on  plays  which  all  the 
world  had  admired  and  commended  ; and  no 
hypocrite  fhewed  more  rancour  and  re  fen  t- 
ment,  when  unmalked,  than  this  author,  fo 
greatly  celebrated  for  fweetnefs  of  temper 
and  elegance  of  manners.  It  mu  ft  be  con- 
Vol.  IIL  D d felled, 
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feffed,  that  Collier,  in  hisView  of  the  Stage, 
had  gone  too  far  ; he  had  forgotten  the  old 
axiom  of  Ab  abufu  ad  ufum  non  valet  confe- 
quentla ; he  would  liften  to  nothing  lefs  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  ftage-amufements  and 
even  of  mufic  itfelf ; he  refembled  too  much 
the  root-and-branch  men,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  who,  not  fatisfied  with  reform- 
ing abules,  determined  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  monarchy,  and  deftroy  our 

conftitution  in  church  and  flate. 

* 

1 fhall  quote  a paflage  from  Congreve’s 
Defence,  which  I think  worthy  of  the 
reader’s  perulal : 

‘ To  what  end  has  he  made  fuch  a bug- 
bear of  the  theatre  ? Why  fhould  he  pof- 
fefs  the  minds  of  weak  and  melancholy 
people  with  fuch  frightful  ideas  of  a poor 
play,  unlefs  to  four  the  humours  of  the 
people  of  mod;  leilure,  that  they  might  be 
more  apt  to  mifemploy  their  vacant  hours  ?’ 
It  may  be,  there  is  not  any  where  a people 
who  fhould  lcfs  be  debarred  of  innocent  di- 
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Verfions  than  the  people  of  England.  I 
will  not  argue  this  point,  but  I will 
flrengthen  my  observations  with  one  paral- 
lel to  it  from  Polybius.  This  excellent 
author,  who  always  moralifes  in  his  hifto- 
ry,  and  inftructs  as  faithfully  as  he  relates, 
attributes  the  ruin  of  Cynethia,  by  the 
.iEtolians,  in  plain  terms,  to  the  degene- 
racy fmm  their  Arcadian  anceftors,  in 
their  neglect  of  theatrical  and  mulical  per- 
formances : “ The  Cynethians  (fays  he) 
had  their  fituation  the  fartheft  north  of  all 
Arcadia ; they  were  Subjected  to  an  incle- 
ment and  uncertain  air,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  cold  and  melancholic ; and,  for  this 
reafon,  they,  of  all  people,  fhould  la  ft 
have  parted  with  the  innocent  and  whole- 
jfome  remedies  which  the  diverfions  of  mu- 
lie  adminiltered  to  that  foumefs  of  temper 
and  fullennefs  of  difpofition,  which  of  ne- 
ceffity  they  mult  partake  from  the  difpofi- 
tion and  influence  of  their  climate  ; for, 
thev  no  fooner  fell  to  neglect  thefe  whole- 
D d 2 fome 
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fome  inftitutions,  than  they  fell  into  dif- 
fentions  and  civil  difcords,  and  grew  at 
length  into  fuch  depravity  of  manners, 
that  their  crimes,  in  number  and  meafure, 
furpafled  all  nations  of  the  Greeks  befides.” 

Congreve  quotes  this  from  Sir  Henry 
Sheers’s  Polybius,  which  is,  I believe, 
rather  an  abridgement  than  a tranflation. 
The  whole  paffage  refpedting  the  Cyne- 
thians,  is  well  worth  confideration ; and  the 
reader  will  find  it  faithfully  given  by  Mr. 
Hampton,  vol.  i.  in  his  quarto  edition, 
pages  358,  59,  60,  61. 

Cobgreve,  of  all  the  poets  in  his  time, 
enjoyed  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  being 
refpe&ed  and  diftinguifiied  by  perfons  the 
moft  eminent  in  the  two  contending  par- 
ties, the  whigs  and  tories,  in  every  change 
of  government,  from  his  firfi:  appearance 
as  a writer  to  the  time  of  his  death.  More 
than  that,  he  was  addreffed,  courted,  and 
honoured,  by  all  the  authors  of  his  time, 
a tribe  of  men  who  are  not  very  remark- 
able 
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able  for  their  love  of  fuperior  merit  in 

their  rivals. The  differences  of  Parnaf- 

fus  were  fubmitted  to  his  decifion  ; and 
the  decrees  of  Congreve,  the  poetical 
chancellor,  were  fubjedt  to  no  reverfe. 
Even  Dennis,  the  four  and  intractable 
Dennis,  paid  his  homage  to  this  writer, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  correfpondence, 
and  wrote  to  him  feveral  letters,  which 
Dennis  afterwards  publifhed,  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  an  excellent  one  upon  humour. 
Congreve  doubtlefs  gave  this  Cerberus  a 
fop,  as  the  beft  means  to  foften  his  rug- 
ged temper.  When  afked  why  he  liftened 
to  the  praifes  of  Dennis,  he  laid,  he  had 
much  rather  be  flattered  than  abufed. 
Swift  had  a particular  friendfhip  for  our 
author,  and  generoufly  took  him  under 
his  protection  in  his  high  authoritative 
manner ; he  claimed  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Oxford  for  a man  preferred  by  whig- 
minifters,  and  who  ftill  retained  whig- 

principles.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  that 
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Congreve  discovered  more  literature  than 
the  poets  have  commonly  attained.  I have 
already  mentioned  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  dramatic  writers,  a ftudy  which 

i 

feems  to  have  been  negledted  by  moft  of 
our  former  play-authors.  Mr.  Colman , Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Cumberland,  are  con- 
verfant  with  the  anti^nt  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  tranfiations  of  AEfchylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  by  Dr.  Potter,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  Mr.  Woodhull,  and  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Jodderell  upon  the  Bacchae  and  Ion 
of  Euripides,  in  which  he  has  difplayed  ex- 
quiiite  tafte  and  moft  extenfive  learning, 
will  excite  the  curiolity  and  induftry  of 
our  preient  and  future  dramatifts,  more 
efpecially  our  tragedians,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  originals  of  Athens. 

To  have  done  with  Congreve: — the 
charms  of  his  converfation  mull  have  been 
very  powerful,  fince  nothing  could  confole 
Henrietta  Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  for 

the 
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the  lols  of  his  company,  fo  much  as  an 
automaton,  or  fmall  ftatue  of  ivory,  made 
exactly  to  referable  him,  which  every  day 
was  brought  to  table.  A glafs  was  put  in 
the  hand  of  the  ftatue,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  bow  to  her  Grace,  and  to  nod  in 
approbation  of  what  fhe  fpoke  to  it.- — Let 
us  farther  add  from  Steele,  what  confers 
infinite  honour  on  the  con  verfation  of  Con- 
greve ; that  although  the  moft  complete 
matter  of  wit,  and  the  moft  poignant 
fatire,  no  man,  after  an  evening  fpent  in 
gaiety,  ever  departed  from  his  company 
with  regret,  or  could  call  to  mind  a lingle 
expreflion  that  hurt  his  mind. 
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Betterton. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

* 

Some  mijlakes  relating  to  Betterton  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  — His  age.  — Old 
Downes's  Rojcius  Anglic  anus. — Betterton's 
marriage. — No  flage-mifj'es  till  after  the 
Revolution  .—Superior  merit  of  the  King's 
adtors. — Spectacle  and  mufic. — Winjerfel , 
Sc. — Dry  den  and  Lee.— Hart's  f alary. — 
Caufes  of  the  declenfon  of  the  king's  come- 
dians.— Agreement  between  Hart,  Sc.  anf 
Betterton,  Sc.  — Hart's  death.  — Mohun 
and  Nell  Gwin. — -Union  of  the  companies, 
— Betterton's  lofs  by  a venture. — Mrs. 
Barry , Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Mountforcl, 
and  Mrs.  Bowman. — Betterton's  falary.— 
Chrifopher  Rich. — Cibber  and  John  Rich, 
like  family  of  John  Rich  offended.  — 
King  William,  Betterton , and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry.—*~Po well. — Mrs.  Mountforcl.—  Better- 
ton's 
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ion's  lajl  benefit  and  death.  — Character  of 
Mrs.  Betterton. — Her  infanity. — Time  of 
her  death  uncertain. — Cibber's  portrait  of 
Betterton. — Commended  for  his  humanity. 
— Friendjhip  of  Pope  and  Betterton. — The 
latter's  picture  by  Pope. — Chaucer  s cha- 
racters.-— Epitaph  recommended  by  Pope. — 
Congreve  fellow-manager  with  Betterton. — - 
Booth. — Wilks — Dramatic  pieces  of  Bet- 
terton.— Mrs.  Booth's  piety. — Betterton 
and  Garrick. 

S,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Mifcella- 


nies,  I have  neglected  no  opportu- 
nity to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  that  ac- 
complifhed  actor  and  refpedtabie  man,  Mr. 
Thomas  Betterton,  I fhall  have  lefs  occa- 
fion  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  fubject.  The 
compilers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  a 
work  which  confers  honour  upon  them  - 
felves  and  the  nation,  have  very  affiduoufly 
laboured  to  clear  up  the  obfeurities  in 
which  the  life  of  this  eminent  man  is  in- 
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volved.  In  a matter  of  great  difficulty, 
and  where  fo  little  authentic  information 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  a 
few  miftakes  ffiould  efcape  the  moft  inqui- 
fitive  diligence.  I ffiall  endeavour  to  rec- 
tify feme  errors  in  that  work,  and  to  throw 
light  on  certain  fafts,  which  have,  through 
length  of  time,  been  fomewhat  darkened. 

I do  not  find,  that,  in  the  article  of 
Betterton,  the  writers  of  this  valuable 
work  have  made  any  ufe  of  Downes’s 
Rofcius  Anglicanus  ; and,  though  it  muft 
be  con fe fifed  that  Downes  is  very  confufed 
and  inaccurate,  yet,  as  he  is  almoft  the 
only  writer  on  the  ftage  for  a long  period, 
lome  valuable  matter  mav,  with  curious 
fearching,  be  picked  out  of  his  pamphlet. 
His  authority,  relating  to  the  age  of  Bet- 
terton, muft  give  place  to  the  more  au- 
thentic teftimony  of  Southern,  adduced  in 
the  Biographia,  who,  it  feems,  had  his 
intelligence  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
aStor  himfelf.  By  this  account,  he  was 

born 
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born  in  1635,  though  Downes  places  his 
birth  three  years  later  ; and  this  feems  a 
little  furp  riling,  as  the  Rofcius  Anglicanus 
was  publifhed  in  the  life-time  of  Betterton, 
who  muft  have  converfed  with  the  author 
almoft  continually  from  1662  to  1706,  the 
date  of  his  Narrative. 

The  marriage  of  Betterton  with  Mrs. 
Saunderfon  is  fixed,  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  and  Biographia  Dramatica,  to 
the  year  1670.  But  the  ex  aft  time  is  very 
uncertain  : it  appears  from  Downes,  that 
The  Villain,  a tragedy,  and  Shakfpeare’s 
Henry  the  Eighth,  were  revived,  at  the 
Duke’s  theatre,  before  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don, in  1665  ; and  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bet- 
terton is  placed  to  Belmont  in  The  Villain, 
and  to  QHCatharine  in  Elenry  the  Eighth ; 
confequently  the  marriage  muft  have  taken 
place  five  years  fooner  than  the  time  fettled 
by  thefe  writers.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that,  though  Mrs.  Saunderfon  was  very 
young  when  married  to  Betterton,  fhe  re- 
tained 
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tained  the  appellation  of  midrefs  ; made- 
moifelle,  or  mifs  *,  though  introduced 
amongd  people  of  fafhion,  in  England, 
about  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign, 
was  not  familiar  to  the  middle  clafs  of 
people  till  a much  later  time,  nor  in  ufe 
amongd  the  players  till  toward  the  latter 
end  of  King  William’s  reign.  Mifs  Crofs 
was  the  find  of  the  dage-mifles  : Ihe  is 
particularly  noticed  in  Joe  Haines’s  epi- 
logue to  Farquhar’s  Love  and  a Bottle. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  fuperior 
fuccefs  of  the  King’s  theatre  obliged  the 
Duke  of  York’s  company  to  have  recourfe 
to  fpe&acle  and  mufic;  and  this,  fays  Cib- 
ber, introduced  that  fpecies  of  reprefenta- 
tion  called  dramatic  operas.  I have  heard, 
from  the  bed  information  of  fome  very  old 

perlons, 


* Mifs  was  formerly  underftood  to  mean  a woman 
of  pleafure  : fo  Dryden,  in  his  epilogue  to  The 
Pilgrim,  written  in  1700  : 

MifTes  there  were,  but  modeftly  conceal’d. 
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perfons,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  Betterton,  as  a general  a£tor,  was 
fuperior  to  any  one  comedian  of  his  time. 
But  Hart  and  Mohun,  the  great  afitors 
of  the  King’s  houfe,  had  Kynafton, 
Winterfel,  and  feveral  other  original  play- 
ers in  tragedy,  to  fecond  them  ; nor  were 
the  comic  adlors  of  the  King’s  houfe  much 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Duke’s. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  the  two  court-poets, 
wrote  for  the  King’s  theatre,  while  that 
was  in  a flourifhing  fate.  Hart’s  falary, 
we  are  told  in  the  Biogr.  Brit,  was  3I.  per 
week.  This  muft  be  underftood  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  profits  arifing  from  his  fhare 
in  the  houfe,  clothes,  and  fcen'es ; for  the 
principal  performers  of  that  theatre  were 
fharers;  and  Downes  fays,  that,  at  the 
end  of  a plays ng-feafon,  they  fometimes 
divided  amongft  them  ioool.  each. 

The  declenfion  of  the  King’s  theatre 
muff  not  folely  be  afcribed  to  the  growing 
tafte  for  operas,  raufic,  and  dancing.  About 

the 
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the  year  1680,  they  had  loft,  by  death 
or  retirement  from  the  ftage,  feveral  aCtors 
of  great  merit;  Burt,  Winterfel,  Cart- 
wright, Lacy,  and  others  ; befides,  the 
declining  age  of  the  great  mafters  in  their 
profefiion,  Hart  and  Mohun,  rendered 
them  lefs  capable  of  aCtion  than  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life;  the  young  aCtors, 
too,  fuch  as  Goodman  and  Clarke,  were 
become  impatient  to  get  pofieffion  of  the 
principal  characters.  More  than  all  this, 
I fufpeCt  a rupture  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween Hart  and  Mohun  ; for,  in  the  agree- 
ment, figned  QCt.  14,  1681,  between  Dr. 
Davenant,  Tho.  Betterton,  Gent,  and  Wm, 
Smith,  Gent,  on  the  one  part,  — and 
Charles  Hart  and  Edward  Kynafton  on 
the  other, — the  intent  of  which  was  to 
effeCt  an  union  of  the  two  companies, — no 
notice  whatever  is  taken  of  Mohun,  who 
acted  after  Hart’s  death,  in  1682,  at  the 
King’s  theatre,  in  the  firft  play  written  by 
Southern,  called  the  Perfian  Prince.  Nell 
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Gwin  in  the  fame  play  reprefented  a princi- 
pal character. 

The  time  when  the  companies  were 
united,  the  author  of  Betterton’s  article,  in 
theBiogr.  Brit,  rightly  fays,  was  uncertain. 
He  fufpeCts  that  the  union  was  not  effect- 
ed till  1686  ; but,  by  looking  on  the  date 
of  Dry  den  and  Lee’s  Duke  of  Guife,  the 
firft  edition,  which  was  printed  in  1683, 
by  the  title-page  and  the  dramatis  perfonae, 

I find,  that  Betterton  and  company  were 
then  in  poffeflion  of  the  King’s  theatre. 

Betterton  was  efteemed  a very  able  nego- 
tiator, and  was  certainly  very  inftrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  compa- 
nies. His  condudl,  on  this  occafion,  did 
notefcape  cenfure;  I fuppofe  chiefly  from 
Mohun  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  junc- 
tion, and  perfifted  to  aCt  in  oppofition  to 
Betterton  at  the  King’s  theatre,  though  they 
had  loft  Hart  and  Kynafton  ; but  all  un- 
prejudiced  perfonswill  clear  Betterton  from 
any  reprehenfion,  for  endeavouring  to  bring 

about 
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about  what  was  become  abfolutely  neceliary. 
K.  Charles  himfelf,  it  is  laid,  approved  and 
recommended  the  treaty  for  an  union. 

The  misfortune  which  Betterton  fuf- 
tained,  by  loling  the  greateffc  part  of  his 
fortune  in  a venture  to  the  Eall-Indies,  is 
very  exactly  related  in  the  BiographiaBri- 
tannica.  His  behaviour,  on  this  memora- 
ble  occafion,  reflects  honour  on  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  mind:  his  taking  into  his 
houfe,  and  educating  at  his  own  expence, 
the  daughter  of  his  ruined  friend'who  had 
engaged  him  in  the  unhappy  adventure, 
places  him  in  a rank  with  Satyrus,  the 
Greek  comedian,  whofe  generality  to  the 
captive  daughters  of  his  dead  holt  I have 
related  in  my  obfervations  on  the  fecond 
act  of  Hamlet.  The  daughter  of  Better- 
ton’s unhappy'  friend  was  married  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  whom  I have  often  had  occafion 
to  mention  ; fhe  was  admired  as  a very  fine 
woman  and  a pleafing  aftrefs.  The  ftage, 
perhaps,  never  produced  four  fucli  hand- 
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fome  women,  at  once,  as  * Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Mountford,  and 
Mrs.  Bowman  : when  they  appeared  toge- 
ther, in  the  lad:  fcene  of  the  Old  Batchelor, 
the  audience  were  ftruck  . with  fo  fine  a 
groupe  of  beauty,  and  broke  out  into  loud 
applaufes. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Betterton, 
when  adting-manager,  and  conftantly  la- 
bouring to  pleafe  the  public  in  a variety  of 
characters,  fhould  have  fo  little,  real  influ- 
ence and  fo  fmall  a portion  of  the  profits ; 
this  great  adtor’s  falary  never  riling  to  more 
than  4I.  per  week.  Chrifl'opher  Rich, 
father  to  the  late  John  Rich,  Efq.  of 
Covent-garden,  pofleffed  the  greatefl:  fhare 
of  the  patent ; and,  if  we  may  believe 
Colley  Cibber,  he  employed  all  his  arts  to 
Vol.  III.  E e diftrefs 


* The  illiberal  hiftorian  of  the  two  ftages  fays, — ■ 
Mrs.  Barry  was  the  fineft  woman  on  the  ftage,  and 
the  reverfe  when  off. 
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diftrefs  the  adors,  though  not  really  to 
benefit  himfelf.  In  Ihort,  Cibber  makes 
him  out  a man  who  had  neither  confid- 
ence nor  ability : he  draws  fio  hateful  a 
character  of  obftinacy,  low  cunning,  ty- 
ranny, and  perverfenefs,  that  humanity 
would  induce  us  to  fuppofe  the  writer  had 
drawn  a caricatura  rather  than  a real  por- 
trait. Yet  Cibber  and  the  fion  of  this  man, 
I well  remember,  always  appeared  to  live 
on  very  friendly  terms,  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  Apology.  It  was  my 
ill  fortune,  it  fieems,  to  difpleafe  the  family 
of  John  Rich,  by  attributing  to  him,  in 
my  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Garrick,  fome  whim- 
fical  peculiarities,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  1 fiaid  were  owing  to  the  negled  of 
his  education.  My  afieribing  to  him  fieve- 
ral  amiable  qualities,  befides  commending 
his  profieffional  abilities  at  large,  did  not, 
it  fieems,  appeafie  their  anger ; but  they 
Ihould  confider,  I was  not  writing  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 
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To  return  to  Betterton.  Rich  and  his 
partners,  carried  their  oppreffion  ox  the 
players  to  fuch  a height,  that  an  applica- 
tion to  the  throne,  for  redrefs,  became 
abfolutely  neceflary.  The  nobility,  and 
all  perfons  of  eminence,  favoured  the 
caufe  of  the  comedians ; the  generous 
Dorfet  introduced  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  others,  to  the  king, 
who  granted  them  an  audience.  William, 
though  deficient  in  that  charm  of  affability 
and  condefcenfion  with  which  Charles, 
his  uncle,  captivated  all  who  approached 
him,  was  yet  ready  to  extend  his  favour 
to  the  players.  He  was  not  difpieafed  to 
fee  in  his  prefence  two  iueh  wonders  in 
the  theatrical  world  as  Betterton  and  Mrs. 
Barry,  whofe  keen  exprefltve  looks  com- 
manded attention  and  refpedh  William, 
who  had  freed  all  the  fubjedls  of  England 
from  flavery,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mimical  woild,  relcued  them  alfo  from  the 
infolence  and  tyranny  of  their  oppreflors. 

E e 2 In 
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In  a note,  in  the  Biog  Brit,  relating  to 
Powell,  who  was  vain  enough  to  think 
himfelf  a rival  to  Betterton,  this  player  is 
treated  with  too  much  contempt.  Cibber, 
though  an  enemy,  does  not  rate  him  fo  low 
as  this  writer,  but  attributes  his  not  riling 
to  a greater  degree  of  perfection  in  his 
profeflion,  to  too  much  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  to  idlenefs,  and  to  intemperance. 
Though  Addifon,  in  the  Spectator,  animad- 
verts upon  Powell’s  tragic  extravagancies  in 
fome  fituations  of  character,  upon  the 
whole,  he  highly  commends  him ; nor 
would  the  difficult  part  of  Oreftes,  in  the 
Diftrdfed  Mother,  have  been  put  into  his 
hands,  by  Wilks,  Dogger,  and  Cibber, 
if  Addifon  and  the  author  had  not  chofen 
him  for  the  part. 

Another  note,  in  the  fame  Biographia, 
mentions  Mrs.  Mountford  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
bruggen as  belonging  to  Rich’s  company 
of  comedians.  The  writer  did  not  know,  or 
at  leapt  had  forgotten,  that  Mrs.  Mountford 
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was,  by  her  fecond  marriage,  become 
Mrs.  Verbruggen.  This  admirable  comic 
aCtrefs  died  in  childbed,  1703. 

After  Betterton  had,  for  feveral  years, 
aCted  as  chief  manager,  under  King  Wil- 
liam’s patent,  at  the  theatre  in  the  Tennis- 
court,  Lincoln’s- inn -fields,  with  various 
fuccefs,  he  found  that  age  and  difeafes, 
accompanied  with  frequent  fits  of  the  gout, 
advanced  fo  fall  upon  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  refign  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  and  to  a£t  only  particular  parts 
as  often  as  his  health  would  permit.  By 
his  two  laid  benefits  he  is  thought  to  have 
gained  near  1000I.  and  yet  his  circum- 
ftances,  at  his  death,  were  reproachful  to 
an  age  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  orna- 
ment. He  died  April  28,  1710,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter- abbey.  Steele’s 
reflections,  in  his  Tatler  of  May  the  2d, 
on  Betterton’s  funeral,  are  written  with 
the  tender  feelings  of  a friend,  and  in  a 
Ityle  dignified  with  fentiment  and  pathos. 

E e 3 Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Betterton  was  the  faithful  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  of  this  great 
comedian  for  above  five-and- forty  years. 
She  excelled  in  comedy  and  tragedy  ; and 
was,  according  to  Cibber,  fo  luperior  in 
representing  iome  of  Shakfpeare’s  charac- 
ters, efpecially  Lady  Macbeth,  that  even 
Mrs.  Barry  could  not  approach  her  in  iome 
particular  touches  of  the  madnels  inciden- 
tal to  that  part.  Her  understanding  was 
folid,  and  her  addrefs  gentle  and  polite ; 
while  her  hufhand  inftrudted  the  noble 
male-performers  in  Crown’s  Califto,  acted 
at  court  in  1675,  Mrs.  Betterton  gave  lef- 
fons  to  the  Princefles  Mary  and  Anne, 
daughters  of  James  Duke  of  York,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  afterwards  the  famous 
Duchefs  of  Marlborough.  She  likewife 
taught  the  Princefs  Anne  the  part  of  Se- 
mandra,  in  the  tragedy  of  Mithridates, 
which  was  alfo  acted  at  court.  Betterton 
was  naturally  of  a cheerful  difpofition, 
and  had  a very  high  confidence  in  provi- 
dence. 
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dence.  The  wife  was  of  a thoughtful 
and  melancholy  temper  ; fhe  was  fo  ftroiig- 
ly  affefted  with  his  death,  that  fhe  ran 
diffracted,  though  fhe  appeared  rather  a 
prudent  and  conftant,  than  a fond  and  paf- 
fionate  wife.  They  had  no  children  : 
William  Betterton,  laid  to  be  his  fon  by 
fome  miftaken  writers,  who  was  drowned 
in  bathing,  at  Wallingford,  in  1662,  was 
a man  very  near  as  old  as  himfelf,  as  will 
appear  on  confulting  Downes ; nor  is  it 
known  that  he  was  at  all  related  to  our 
Betterton. 

A lady,  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Betterton,  amongft  other  particulars  which 
fhe  communicated  to  the  compilers  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  informed  them, 
that  fome  time  before  her  death,  fhe  re- 
covered her  fenfes.  Pity  it  is,  that  the 
fame  lady  did  not  inform  them  of  the  ex- 
aft  time  when  fhe  died.  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  afferts  pofitiveiy,  that  file  left 
the  world  fix  months  after  the  death  of 
E e 4 her 
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her  hufband  ; in  the  Biographia  Britanni- 
ca,  it  is  more  cautioufly  laid,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  heji  information , (he  died 
within  that  time.  But,  that  (lie  was  alive 
about  thirteen  months  after,  viz.  June  4, 

1 71 1,  I Iliall  prove,  from  the  following 
playhoufe-advertiiement,  taken  from  the 
original  edition  of  the  Spedlator  : 

At  the  particular  delire  of  feveral  ladies  of 
quality, 

For  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
famous  tragedian,  Mr.  Betterton, 

At  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane,  this 
prefen t Monday,  the  4th  of  June, 

Will  be  prefented  a comedy,  called  the 
Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Foplin  Flutter. 

Betterton’s  character,  as  an  a£tor,  is 
drawn  by  Cibber  in  fo  mafferly  a ftyle, 
that  nothing  equal  to  it,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
ailing,  is  to  be  found,  I believe,  in  any 
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language.  Though  to  attempt  any  addi- 
tion to  Cibber’s  complete  enumeration  of 
Betterton’s  talents,  would  be  impertinent, 
and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  ridiculous,- — 
to  pick  up  a few  particulars,  relating  to 
this  extraordinary  man,  from  books  and 
oral  tradition,  may  not  be  all  together  un- 
.entertaining. 

Betterton  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
his  polite  behaviour  to  the  dramatic  writers 
of  his  time,  but  alio  for  his  great  modefty, 
in  not  prefuming  to  underhand  any  cha- 
racters which  they  offered  to  him  till  he 
had  their  repeated  inftruCtions,  Befides 
this,  I find  him  commended,  in  fome 
verfes  publilhed  in  the  State  Poems,  for 
his  humanity,  in  opening  his  purfe  to 
fuch  writers  whofe  wants  hood  in  need  of 
his  afliftance,  and  till  the  fuccefs  of  their 
piece  on  a third  night  enabled  them  to  re- 
pay their  kind  lender.  I remember  that 
he  is,  in  one  poem,  called  the  poets’ 
banker.  Unlike  Colley  Cibber,  he  treated 

authors 
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authors  with  good  nature  and  good  man- 
ners, never  affirming  haughty  and  infolent 
behaviour.  By  his  and  Mrs.  Barry’sjTupe- 
rior  exertions,  many  an  indifferent  play 
paffed  on  the  public,  in  ailing,  for  a work 
of  merit,  the  wonderful  fkiil  of  the  aclor 
fupplying  all  deficiencies.  The  dramatic 
writers  of  thofe  times  appear  to  have  been 
fully  convinced  of  his  inclination  and  abi- 
lities to  forward  their  works  on  the  ftage. 
Some  of  them  have  left  tefiimonies  of 
their  deference  to  his  judgment  and  regard 
for  his  friendship  ; particularly  Dryden  in 
the  beginning  of  his  preface  to  Don  Sebaf- 
tian,  and  Rowe  in  the  latter  part  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  Life. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a higher  idea  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  of  his  great 
affability,  than  the  effecl  his  behaviour 
produced  on  Pope,  who,  when  firft 
brought  into  his  company,  muff  have  been 
very  young,  and  in  all  probability,  a mere 
boy.  So  charmed  was  Pope  with  the  good 
old  man,  and  he  with  Pope,  that,  at  his 

requeft, 
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requeft,  Betterton  lat  to  him  for  his  pic- 
ture, which  he  drew  in  oil.  I have  been 
lately  informed,  that  Pope  only  copied  Bet- 
terton’s picture  from  an  original  of  Sir 
Oodfrey  Kneller,  This  curiosity  is 
Bill  to  be  leen  at  Caen-wood,  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Lord  Mansfield.  So  eager 
was  Pope  to  enlarge  Betterton’s  fame,  that 
he  publifhed,  in  his  Mifcellany,  the  pro- 
logues of  Chaucer  modernized,  in  his 
name;  but  the  true  modernizer,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  was  Pope  himfelf : Fen- 
ton, we  are  told  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  offered 
him  five  pounds  if  he  would  oroduce  thofe 
poems  in  Betterton’s  hand-writing. 

From  Pope’s  literary  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Cromwell,  it  appears,  he  had  informed 
him  that  he  intended  to  take  care  of  Better- 
ton’s remains,  meaning,  I fuppofe,  this 
good-natured  poflhumous  forgery.  Pope, 
in  a P.  S.  to  one  of  his  letters,  writes 
thus : This  letter  of  Death’s  puts  me  in 
mind  of  poor  Betterton’s  ! over  whom  I 
would  have  this  lentenceof  Tully  for  an 

epitaph, 
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epitaph,  which  will  ferve  for  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  theatrical  capacity  : 

# Vitas  bene  adtae  jucundiflima  eft  recordatio. 

That  Betterton  was  much  refpeCtcd  and 
elteemed,  by  perfons  of  the  higheid;  rank 
and  greateft  eminence,  cannot  be  queftioned. 
By  his  intereft  with  Lord  Dorfet  and  other 
noblemen,  a patent  was  granted  for  the 
building  a new  theatre.  Congreve  conde- 
fcended  to  accept  a lhare  in  this  playhoufe, 
and  to  be  a joint  manager  with  Betterton  ; 
but  Congreve  afterwards  fpurned  the  low 
degrees  by  which  lie  rofe  to  diftinCtion, 
and,  in  his  anfwer  to  Collier,  pretty  plain- 
ly condemns  thofe  who  occafioned  his  play- 
houfe connection. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  author  wrote  an  oc- 
cafional  prologue,  which  was  fpoken  by 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  Mr.  Rowe  did  an  e- 
pilogue,  fpoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  on  the  bene- 

fit- 

* Sweet  is  the  remembrance  of  a life  well  a£led^ 
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fit-night  of  Betterton,  April,  1709:  but, 
although  the  epilogue  remains  a Lifting 
teftimony  of  the  author’s  fincere  regard 
for  his  old  friend,  the  prologue  was  with- 
drawn, and  never  appeared  in  print.* 
Smith,  an  aflor  whom  Booth  terms 
almofl:  equal  to  Betterton,  lived  in  the 
utmoft:  harmony  with  him  till  the  death 
of  the  former  in  1695.  They  had  long 
been  afi'ociates  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  nor  was  it  known  that  they  ever 
fell  into  the  leaft  variance.  Booth  fpoke 
of  Betterton  always  with  refpecc  and  vene- 
ration. While  living  he  paid  him  filial 
duty,  and  the  other  proved  a fecond  father 
to  him,  by  his  kind  admonitions  and  friend- 
ly inftruftions.  It  was  his  conftant  practice 
to  encourage  young  players  that  manifefted 
any  degree  of  merit  with  becoming  mo- 
defty.  Wilks  played  Lyfippus,  in  the 

Maid’s 


* Life  of  Congreve,  part  2,  p.  u. 
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Maid’s  Tragedy,  for  his  firft  part  in  Lon-' 
don  : when  he  fpoke  to  Betterton,  who 
acted  Melantius,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with  awe 
and  furprife,  that  he  could  fcareely  utter  a 
line.  Betterton,  inftead  of  difcouraging 
him,  revived  his  fp'r  its,  by  telling  him, 
that  apprehenfive  fear  of  an  audience,  in  a 
young  a£tor,  was  no  ill  fign  of  intrinfic 
merit.  When  the  mean  parfimony  of 
Chriftopher  Rich,  and  his  partners,  obli- 
ged Wilks  to  think  ferioufly  of  returning 
to  Dublin,  Betterton  laboured  to  convince 
them,  though  in  vain,  of  their  imprudence 
in  parting  with  a young  man  of  fuch  abi- 
lities. 

Of  Betterton  as  an  author,  who  wrote 
fome  plays  and  altered  others,  more  can- 
not with  truth  be  laid,  than  that,  by  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Rage,  he  con- 
duced the  plot  and  difpofed  the  fcenes  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  dramatic  ef- 
fect. Downes  affures  us,  that  moft,  if  not 
all,  of  his  pieces,  were  much  applauded  and 
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followed  ; but,  notwithttanding  they  were 
well  approved  by  the  Dublic,  he  feems  to 
have  thought  very  modettly  of  them,  for 
he  never  would  confent  to  publilh  one  of 
them.  His  Amorous  Widow,  or  Wanton 
Wife,  was  long  the  favourite  of  the  town. 
Part  of  this  play,  I mean  the  plot  of  the 
Wanton  Wife,  which  is  taken  from  Mo- 
liere’s  George  Dandin,  is  now  often  aCted 
as  a farce,  in  which  Mr.  Quick  and  Mrs, 
Mattocks  play  the  principal  parts  to  great 
advantage. 

The  piety  of  Mrs.  Booth  raifed  a mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  her  hufband  in 
Weftmintter-abbey ; but,  though  it  is 
faid  that  Wilks,  Dogget,  and  Cibber,  and 
Booth,  Wilks,  and  Cibber,  fucceffiveiy 
patentees  of  Drury-1  ane  theatre,  talked  of 
paying  due  refpect  in  marble  to  their  old 
matter  in  the  fame  cathedral,  they  did 
not  put  their  intention  into  practice.  Mr. 
Garrick,  who,  on  all  occattons,  was  ready 
to  promote  any  public  or  generous  defign, 

could 
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could  not  have  ere&ed  a more  lafiing  rno- 
liument  to  his  own  fame  than  by  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  a man  who  was  to 
eminent  an  ornament  of  the  Englifh  ttage ; 
a man,  who,  tor  univerfaiity  of  genius, 
was  the  only  aCtor  who  could  be  compared 
to  himfelf.  For,  if  Garrick  played  Rear 
and  Abel  Drugger,  the  other  aCted  Othello 
and  Sir  Toby  Belch  ; the  former’s  Hamlet 
and  Scrub  are  not  parts  more  dittinCt  or 
diftant  from  each  other  than  Betterton’s 
Hotfpur  and  Falttaff ; the  latter’s  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Sir  Solomon  Single 
may  be  fairly  contrafted  with  Garrick’s 
Richard  the  Third  and  the  School-boy. 
They  were  both  accomplithed  matters  of 
their  profeffion  ; and  fcarcely  any  part, 
in  the  whole  perfonae  dramatis,  could  be 
too  difficult  for  their  eonfummate  abilities. 

In  Garrick’s  mufeum,  you  might  have 
teen  multiplied  paintings  and  engravings 
of  himfelf,  in  various  characters  ; but  no 

pic- 
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picture  or  print,  that  I can  call  to  mind. 


of  any  other  a<5tor.*  In  this,  the  Monthly 


true,  that  I am  miftaken  : he  informs  me 


of  Betterton,  and  of  this  he  was  very  fond. 


* Though  I have  proved,  from  the  title  and  dra- 
matis perfonas  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  that  Better- 
ton, Kynafton,  &c.  were  in  pofTeffion  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  in  1683,  I find,  by  the  title  and  characters 
of  Banks’s  Unhappy  Favourite,  that  this  play  was 
a£ted  at  the  fame  theatre,  in  1685,  by  fome  of  the 
old  company  ; by  Clarke,  Griffin,  Major  Mohun, 
Mrs.  Gwin,  and  others. 

Neither  the  authorVprologue,  norDryden’s  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  give  any  light  into  this  obfeure 
matter. 


Reviewer  fays,  and 


be 


that  Mr.  Garrick  had  an  original  picture 
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Colley  Cibber. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Reformation  of  the  fage  owing  to  a player.— 
Cibber  s Love's  laf  Shift.  — Richard  Nor- 
ton, Efq. — -Dennis. — Car  clefs  Hufband  and 
Provoked  Hufoand. — - Laf  adl  of  Love's 
lajl  Shift.  — Cibber  a reproach  to  other 
comic  writers. — Vhe  people  not  fo  licentious 
as  the  dramatic  poets.— Cibber  s mean  in- 
come.—Sir  Novelty  F of  non  a good  pi  dure 
rf  fops.— His  remarkable  drefs.—Adrefs 
of  Narcijja.  — Hillaria  and  Amanda.— 
Amanda.— Sir  William  Wifewould.—B. 
Jonfon,  the  ador.—Mr.  Harden , an  accom - 
plijhed  player , killed.  Rof e-tavern. — 

George  Powell.  — Nantz-brandy.  — Cib- 
ber and  Verbruggen.— Richard  Crops' s Ac- 
count of  Mafer  Colley  .—Mr.  Alexander. 
Cibber  a fervant  in  Sir  Antony  Love. — 
Verbruggen  and  the  Duke  of  St.  A.— -An 
odd  apology. — Cheferfield  and  Cibber. — 

the 
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The  latter's  char  abler  by  a certain  writer. 
Verbruggen  s Oroonoko. — •’Torn  Llringion . 
Barry  and  Garrick. — Afore  relating  to 
Verbruggen. — Vanbrugh' s Relapfe. — His 
comic  mufe.  — Lord  Fopping  ton , Cibber's 
chief  excellence.  — Cibber  s Ad  fop. — Afr. 
Henderfon. — Prolife  mufe  of  Vanbrugh. — 
Swift  and  Pope.— Cibber  s Sir  John  Brute. 
Spurn  and  Garrick. — Comparifon  between 
Cibber  and  Garrick. — A cap  for  the  ladies , 
bv  Air.  Garrick. — Cibber  s Xerxes. — Bet - 
terton  and  Airs.  Barry. — - Carelefs  Huf- 
b and char  abler  of  the  play.  — Cibber 
and  Mrs.  Porter.  — Mrs.  Oldfield; — de- 
ferred at  length. — Her  great  abilities. — 
Air.  Alanwaring  and  General  Churchill. 
Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales. — Air.  Pope. 
11  arc  if  a. — Airs.  Saunders. — Tragedy  and 
Airs.  Oldfield.  — Sophonijba. — Airs.  Old- 
field's confounding  a hiffing  fpeclator.-- 
Her  Lady  fiownly .--Mrs . Heron  and  Airs. 
Woffington. —Wilks  in  Lord  Towtily.—- 
Mr.  Garrick.— Barry.— -Cibber' s two  un- 
lucky paffions.—His  ailing  tragedy.— 

F f 2 lago. 
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lago.—Mr.  Macklins  I ago,  and  Barry's 
Othello. ^-Cibber  exploded  in  Scipio. --Cib- 
ber a manager  .—Choking  fmging-birds  ; 
Cibbers  method  of  it.  — An  Anecdote.— - 
Colonel  Brett.— Cibber  accufed  of  pilfering 
from  plays  in  his  poffefpon. — His  method 
of  treating  authors.— Wilks  and  Booth.— 
Hogget;— his  char  abler. —Dicky  Norris 
and  Bullock. — Mrs.  Porter.— -Cibber's  love 
of  gaming.— Sir  Courtly  Nice.— Wilks  a 
ref ormcr.— Powell.— Original  fpedator. — 
Addifon  and  Steele.— Powell  and  a bailiff. 
Cibber  miflaken.— Booth  beloved.-— Harper 
and  Shepherd. — 1 he  Settle.  — Power  of 
envy.— Garrick  and  Cibber.— Cibber  s re- 
partee to  Garrick.— Elrington.—  Cibber  s 
charader  concluded. 

O a player  we  are  indebted  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ftage.  The  firfl 
comedy,  afled  fince  the  Reftoration,  i» 
which  were  preferved  purity  of  man- 
ners and  decency  of  language,  with  a due 
refpect  to  the  honour  of  the  marriage-bed, 
was  Colley  Cibber’s  Love’s  laft  Shift,  or 

The 
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The  Fool  in  Fafhion.  The  principal  plot 
of  this  play  was  not  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  theatre : Amanda’s  fcheme  to  allure 
her  'profligate  hufband  to  her  arms,  by 
perfonating  another  woman,  refembles 
the  contrivance  of  Helen  in  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  and  (till  more,  I believe,  the 
wife’s  fcheme  in  Shirley’s  Gamefler.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  piece  exceeded  greatly  the 
author’s  expectation  ; but  fo  little  was 
hoped  from  the  genius  of  Cibber,  that 
the  critics  reproached  him  with  healing 
his  play.  To  his  cenfurers  he  makes  a fe- 
rious  defence  of  himfelf,  in  his  dedication 
to  Richard  Norton,  Efq.  of  Southwick,  a 
gentleman  who  was  fo  fond  of  ftage-plays 
and  players,  that  he  has  been  accufed  of 
turning  his  chapel  into  a theatre. 

The  furious  John  Dennis,  who  hated 
Cibber,  for  obftruCting,  as  he  imagined, 
the  progrefs  of  his  tragedy,  called  the  In- 
vader of  his  Country,  in  very  paffionate 
terms  denies  his  claim  to  this  comedy : 
4 When  the  Fool  in  Fafhion  was  hr  ft 
F f 3 aCted 
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aCted  (fays  the  critic)  Cibber  was  hardly 
twenty  years  of  age — how  could  he,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  write  a comedy  with  a 
juft  defign,  diftinguilhed  characters,  and 
a proper  dialogue,  who  now,  at  forty, 
treats  us  with  Hibernian  fenfe  and  Hibei> 
nian  Englifh  ?’ 

Poor  Cibber  ! it  was  his  hard  fate  to 
have  his  beft  comedies  attributed  to  any 
body  but  himfelf.  His  Carelefs  Hufband 
was,  for  a long  time,  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  other  noblemen.  Nothing 
could  put  an  end  to  fuch  ungenerous  and 
weak  fuggeftions,  but  his  fcenes  of  high 
life  in  the  Provoked  Hufband,  which  he 
proved  to  be  his  own  by  printing  the  un? 
ftnifhed  MS.  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s  play, 
called  a Journey  to  London.  Some  comic 
characters  of  this  writer  were  feverely 
treated  by  the  audience,  becaufe  fuppofed 
to  be  written  by  Cibber. 

In  Love’s  laft  Shift,  the  audience  were 
particularly  charmed  with  the  great  fcene, 

in 
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in  the  laffc  aft,  where  the  ill-treated  and 
abandoned  wife  reveals  herfelf  to  her  fur- 
prifed  and  admiring  hufband.  The  joy  of 
unexpefted  reconcilement,  from  Lovelefs’s 
remorfe  and  penitence,  fpread  fuch  an  un- 
common rapture  of  pleafure  in  the  audi- 
ence, that  never  were  fpeftators  more 
happy  in  eafing  their  minds  by  uncommon 
and  repeated  plaudits.  The  honed;  tears, 
fhed  by  the  audience  at  this  interview, 
conveyed  a ftrong  reproach  to  our  licentious 
poets,  and  was  to  Cibber  the  higheft  mark 
of  honour.  The  uncommon  run  of  this 
comedy,  which  I have  been  told  formerly, 
by  feveral  who  lived  at  that  time,  was 
greatly  admired  and  followed,  is  a con- 
vincing proof  that  the  people  at  large  are 
never  lo  vicious  as  to  abandon  the  cauie 
of  decency  and  virtue ; and  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  our  dramatic  writers 
themfelves,  that  plays  were  not  leflons  of 
morality  as  well  as  amufements  of  pleafure. 
While  Congreve’s  plays  were  afted  with 
F f 4 ap- 
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applaufe  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fielcls  theatre, 
Cibber’s  Love’s  laft  Shift,  Vanbrugh’s 
Relapfe,  and  Southern’s  Oroonoko,  were 
fuccefsfully  oppofed  to  them  at  Drury- 
lane.  But  while  Cibber,  by  his  new  co- 
rned}', and  his  peculiar  merit  in  acting 
foppifh  and  other  parts,  drew  croyds  after 
him,  the  parhmonious  and  ungrateful 
patentees  allotted  him  no  larger  income 
than  thirty  or  forty  fhillings  per  week. 

Sir  Novelty  Fafhion  was  a true  picture 
of  manners  in  the  fop  of  the  times.  Be- 
fore this  author  wrote,  our  affefted  gentle- 
men of  the  ftage  were,  I believe,  pot  quite 
fo  entertaining  with  their  extravagances, 
nor  fo  learned  in  their  profeffion  of  fop- 
pery.  Etheridge’s  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  is 
rather  a copy  of  Moliere’s  Marquis  than 
a tiling  of  Engliih  growth.  Crown’s  Sir 
Courtly  Nice  is,  in  a few  fhadows,  dihindt 
from  the  other,  by  being  more  infignifl- 
cantly  foft  and  more  pompoully  important. 
Sir  Courtly’s  fong,  of  4 flop  thief!’  is  a 

tranf- 
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txanflation  from  a fonnet  of  the  French 
poet.  The  prefetiting  the  reader  with  Sir 
Novelty’s  drefs  will  revive  the  idea  of  the 
long-forgotten  beau  of  King  William’s 
time.  In  the  genuine  language  of  a fop, 
who  experts  his  mi  ft  refs  fhould  admire 
him  for  his  outftde  decoration  rather  than 
the  accomplishments  of  his  mind.  Sir 
Novelty  tells  Narcifla,  that  his  fine  fa- 
fhioned  fuit  raifes  a great  number  of  rib- 
bon-weavers : ‘ In  Short,  Madam,  the 

.cravat-ftring,  the  garter,  the  fword- 
knot,  the  cindurine,  the  bardafh,  the 
fteinkirk,  the  large  button,  the  plume, 
and  the  full  peruke,  were  all  created,  cried 
down,  and  revived,  by  me.’  Such  a drefs 
of  antient  foppery,  exhibited  at  a mafque- 
rade,  wpuld  draw  as  many  admirers  as 
any  habit  of  modern  invention. 

In  his  Narcifta,  acled  by  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford,  Cibber  drew  an  outline  of  a coquette 
in  high  life  ; of  which  charader  he  after- 
wards made  a finifhed  pidure,  in  his  Lady 

Betty 
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Betty  Modifh.  Befides  the  honour  of  re- 
forming the  moral  of  comedy,  Cibber  was 
the  firft  who  introduced  men  and  women 
of  high  quality  on  the  ftage,  and  gave 
them  language  and  manners  fuitable  to 
their  rank  and  birth. 

Mrs.  Cibber,  the  wife  of  Colley,  whole 
name  is  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
perfonae  dramatis,  was  his  Hillaria.  So 
much  depended  on  Amanda,  and  efpecially 
in  the  two  lad  ads,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
play  mud,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to 
the  adrefs,  Mrs.  Rogers,  who  continued 
a favourite  of  the  public  till  her  merit  was 
eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  fplendor  of  an  Old- 
field. Sir  William  Wifewould,  the  old 
gentleman,  who  pretends  to  great  com- 
mand over  his  paffion,  and  is  condantly 
fubdued  by  them,  is,  I think,  a new 
charader  ; and  I believe,  the  firft  of  con- 
fequence,  which  gave  old  Ben  Jonfon  an 
opportunity  to  difcover  his  great  comic 
powers : he  had  been  jud  brought  to  Lon- 
don 
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don  from  an  itinerant  company.  The 
audience  favv  his  merit,  and  cherifhed  it 
through  life,  from  1695  to  1742. 

Mr.  Horden,  the  foil  of  a clergyman, 
a very  promifing  young  actor,  and  remark- 
able for  his  fine  perfon,  was  the  Young 
Worthy.  The  gentleman  was  bred  a 
fcholar  : he  complimented  George  Powell, 
in  a Latin  encomium,  on  his  Treacherous 
Brothers.  He  was  foon  after  killed,  in  an 
accidental  fray,  at  the  bar  of  the  Rofe- 
tavern,  which  was  at  that  time  remarkable 
for  entertaining  all  forts  of  company,  and 
fubject,  of  confequence,  to  riot  and  dis- 
order. In  this  houfe  George  Powell  fpent 
great  part  of  his  time ; and  often  toafted, 
to  intoxication,  his  miftrefs,  with  bum- 
pers of  Nantz-brandy ; lie  came  fome- 
times  fo  warm,  writh  that  noble  fpirit,  to 
the  theatre,  and  courted  the  ladies  fo 
furioufly  on  the  ftage,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  they  were  almofl: 
in  danger  of  being  conquered  on  the  fpot. 

Powell 
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Powell  was  a principal  player  of  Drury- 
lane  when  Love’s  lafl  Shift  was  firft  adted  : 
fome  quarrel  or  difference  between  him  and 
Cibber,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  pre- 
vented his  having  a part  in  the  play,  confi- 
dering  there  were  two,  at  leafl,  well  luited 
to  his  abilities,  Lovelefs  and  Young  Wor- 
thy. Verbruggen  he  chofe  to  reprefent 
the  former.  As  the  Mifcellanies  are  draw- 
ing to  a conclufion,  I fhall  not  have  fo  fit 
an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  the  merits 
of  an  adtor  of  whom  Cibber  {peaks  lo 
fparingly  and  coldly. 

Cibber  and  Verbruggen  were  two  difiipat- 
ed  young  fellows,  who  determined,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  advice  of  friends,  to  become 
great  adtors.  Much  about  the  fame  time, 
they  were  conflant  attendants  upon  Downes, 
the  prompter  of  Drury-  lane,  in  expecta- 
tion of  employment.  What  the  firfi:  part 
was,  in  which  Verbruggen  diflinguifhed 
himfelf,  cannot  now  be  known.  But  Mr. 
Richard  Crofs,  late  prompter  of  Drury- 
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lane  theatre,  gave  me  the  following  hiftory 
of  Colley  Cibber’s  fir  ft  eftablifhment  as  a 
hired  aftor.  He  was  known  only,  for 
fome  years,  by  the  name  of  M after  Colley, 
After  waiting  impatiently  a long  time  for 
the  prompter’s  notice,  by  good  fortune  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  carrying  a meffage 
on  the  ftage,  in  fome  play,  to  Betterton. 
Whatever  was  the  caufe,  Mafter  Colley 
was  fo  terrified,  that  the  fcene  was  dif- 
concerted  by  him.  Betterton  afked,  in 
fome  anger,  who  the  young  fellow  was 
that  had  committed  the  blunder.  Downes 

replied,  4 Mafter  Colley.’  4 Mafter 

Colley  ! then  forfeit  him.’  4 Why, 

Sir,’  faid  the  prompter,  4 he  has  no  falary.’ 

4 No  !’  faid  the  old  man ; 4 why 

then  put  him  down  ten  fhillitigs  a week, 
and  forfeit  him  5s.’ 

To  this  good-natured  adjuftment  of  re- 
ward and  punifhment,  Cibber  owed  the  firft 
money  he  received  in  the  treafurer’s  office. 

Verbrug- 
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Verbruggen  was  fo  paffionately  fond  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  that  time  the  hero 
of  the  aftors,  that  the  players  and  the 
public  knew  him,  for  fome  years,  by  no 
other  name.  I have  feen  the  name  of  Mr. 
Alexander  to  feveral  parts  in  Dry  den’s 
plays;  to  Ptolemy  in  Cleomenes  King  of 
Sparta,  to  Aurelius  in  K.  Arthur,  and 
Ramirez  in  Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature 
will  Prevail.  Verbruggen,  I believe,  did 
not  aflume  his  own  name,  in  the 
playhoufe-bills,  till  the  feceffion  of  Bet- 
terton and  others,  from  Drury-lane,  in 
1695.  The  author  of  the  Laureat  lays, 
that  the  name  of  Colley  was  inferted  in 
the  characters  of  feveral  plays.  For 
this  I have  fearched  in  vain ; the  earlieft 
proof  of  Cibber’s  appearing  in  any  part  is 
amongft  the  dramatis  perfonae  of  Southern’s 
Sir  Antony  Love,  afted  for  the  firfl;  time 
in  1691,  in  which  his  name  is  placed  to 
a Servant.  That  Verbruggen  and  Cibber 
did  not  accord,  is  plainly  infinuated  by 
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the  author  of  the  Laureat.  * It  was 
known  that  the  former  would  refent  an 
injury,  and  that  the  latter’s  valour  was  en- 
tirely paffive.  The  temper  of  Verbruggen 
may  be  known  from  a ftory,  which  I have 
been  often  told  by  the  old  comedians  as  a 
certain  fa£t,  and  which  found  its  way  into 
fome  temporary  publication. 

Verbruggen,  in  a difpute  with  one  of 
King  Charles’s  illegitimate  fons,  was  fo 
far  tranfported,  by  ludden  anger,  as  to 
fh'ike  him  and  call  him  a foil  of  a whore. — - 
The  affront  was  given,  it  feems,  behind 
the  fcenes  of  Drury-lane.  Complaint  was 
made  of  this  daring inlult on  a nobleman; 
and  Verbruggen  was  told,  he  muff  either 
not  act  in  London,  or  fubmit  publicly  la 
afk  the  nobleman’s  pardon.  During  the 
time  of  his  being  interdicted  acting,  he 
had  engaged  himfelfto  Betterton’s  theatre. 

yr  Y 
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He  confented  to  afk  pardon,  on  liberty 
granted  to  exprefs  his  fubmiffion  in  his  own 
terms.  He  came  on  the  ftage  dreffed  for 
the  part  of  Oroonoko  ; and,  after  the  ufual 
preface,  owned  that  he  had  called  the  Duke 
of  St.  A.  a foil  of  a whore  i ‘ It  is  true, 
and  I am  forry  for  it.’  On  faying  this,  he 
invited  the  company  prefent  to  lee  him  aft 
the  part  of  Oroonoko  at  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
Coln’s-inn- fields. 

To  Cibber’s  paffive  valour  Lord  Chef- 
terfield  ironically  alludes  in  a weekly  paper 
called  Common-Senfe  : * Of  all  the  come- 
dians who  have  appeared  on  the  ftage  in 
my  memory,  no  one  has  taken  a kicking 
with  fuch  humour  as  our  excellent  Laureat.9 
He  is  thus  characterized  in  the  Hiltory  of 
the  Two  Stages  : ‘He is  always  repining  at 
the  fuccefs  of  others  ; and,  upon  the  Itage, 
is  always  making  his  fellow-actors  uneafy.’ 
Whatever  glofs  Cibber  might  put  on  his 
conduct,  and  however,  in  his  Apology, 
he  may  extol  the  equanimity  of  his  own 
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temper,  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  be- 
lieve part  of  this  charge  to  be  true.  Cib- 
ber, however,  chofe  Verbruggen  for  his 
Lovelefs,  and  certainly  from  a confidence 
in  his  fuperior  abilities,  in  preference  to 
any  other  adfor. 

In  1696,  Verbruggen  was  called  upon 
to  an  exertion  of  h is  talents  in  tragedy. 
The  part  of  Oroonoko  was  afiigned  him 
by  Southern,  by  the  fpecial  advice  of  Wil- 
liam CaVendifh,  the  firfi:  Duke  of  Devon- 
fliire.  This  we  are  told  in  the  dedication 
to  his  Grace  : he  adds,  ‘ that  it  was  Ver- 
bruggen’s endeavour,  in  the  performance 
of  that  part,  to  merit  the  Duke’s  recom- 
mendation.’ A more  exalted  character, 
dignified  with  the  noblefi:  faculties  of  the 
mind,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh 
theatre.  The  paflion  of  love  is  no  where 
fo  tenderly  or  ardently  expreflfed.  Cibber 
meanly  drops  any  mention  of  the  man 
who  firfi;  afted  this  great  original  part. 
From  Verbruggen’s  Oroonoko,  Tom  El- 
Vol.  III.  G g ring  ton. 
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rington,  an  excellent  general  player,  caught 
a moft  noble  flame  of  imitation. — In  the 
furprife  of  Oroonoko,  on  his  unexpectedly 
meeting  with  Imoinda,  a fituation  which 
calls  for  an  aCtor  of  the  greateft  genius, 
Elrington  charmed  all  who  faw  his  action 
and  heard  his  expreflion.  I have  heard  Mr. 
Macklin  fpeak  of  Elrington’s  excellence, 
in  this  fcene,  with  rapture.-— Barry  himfelf 
was  not  always  equally  happy  in  this  fupe- 
rior  lover.  Garrick  feldom  failed ; but 
he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  Oroonoko 
the  luftre  of  his  eye  was  loft  in  the  fhade 
of  the  black  colour ; nor  was  his  voice 
fo  finely  adapted  to  the  melting  and  paf- 
fionate  addrefies  and  feelings  of  the  lover 
as  to  the  more  violent  emotions  of  the 
heart.  A farther  confirmation  of  Cibber’s 
unfair  reprefen tation  of  Verbruggen’smerit, 
was  the  conftant  refpeCt  paid  to  him  by 
fuch  capable  judges  of  merit  as  Congreve 
and  Rowe,  who  trufted  him  with  fome  of 
their  moft  difficult  characters.  He  was 
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the  original  Bajazet ; and  the  author  of 
the  Laureat  thinks  that  the  part  has  not 
been  equally  acted  fince.  It  is  faid,  he 
once  boafted  that  he  frightened  a bailiff 
from  purfuit  of  him,  by  putting  on  his 
Bajazef  s look  of  terror.  Elrington  was,  in 
Bajazet,  as  well  as  in  other  tragic  charac- 
ters, a fine  copy  of  Verbruggen.  When 
the  managers  of  Drury-lane  gave  Bajazet 
to  Elrington,  in  preference  to  John  Mills, 
who  had  often  played  that  part,  the 
latter  complained  to  Booth  of  the  dif- 
grace  j Booth  told  him,  Elrington  would 
make  nine  fuch  adors  as  Mills.  When 
Verbruggen  died  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count ; nor  can  I find  his  name  to  any  part 
in  a new  play  later  than  that  of  Sullen  in 
the  Stratagem,  aded  originally  in  170  7. 
To  fum  up  his  charader  in  the  words  of  a 
late  author : ‘ He  was,  in  many  parts,  an 
excellent  ador.  In  Caffius,  Groonoko, 
Ventidius,  Chamont,  Pierre,  Cethegus, 
(in  tragedy)  as  well  as  feveral  in  comedy, 
as  the  Rover,  &c.  he  was  an  original ; 
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and  had  a roughnefs,  and  a negligent  agree- 
able wildnefs,  in  his  manner,  adtion,  and 
mein,  which  became  him  well.* 

Cibber’s  next  ftep  to  fame  was  his  being 
honoured  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh*  with  a 
continuation  of  his  Love’s  laft  Shift,  in 
the  Relapfe,  or  Virtue  in  Danger.  Of  all 
language  in  comedy,  that  of  this  author  is 
the  moft  natural,  and  the  moft  eafy  to 
learn  by  rote.  The  Thalia  of  Vanbrugh 
refembles  a female  who  charms  by  the  na- 
tive beauty  of  her  perfon,  the  fprightlinefs 
of  her  air,  and  limplicity  of  her  drefs 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  exerts  her 
influence  to  Heal  into  your  heart  and  cor- 
rupt it.  The  ftyle  of  this  writer  is  more 
the  language  of  converfation  than  his  friend 
Congreve’s.  Dine  when  you  will  with  the 
latter,  you  are  fure  to  feafl: : to  have  the 
choicefl:  fid),  pheafant,  partridge,  venifon, 
turtle,  &c.  With  the  other  you  have  de- 
licious 
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licious  fare,  it  is  true,  but  blended  with 
the  plainef  difhes  : the  furloin  is  not  ba- 
nifhed  to  the  fide- board,  nor  will  you  be 
at  a lofs  to  find  a joint  of  mutton. 

The  coxcomb-knight,  Sir  Novelty,  in 
the  Fool  in  Fafhion,  is,  in  the  Relapfe, 
dignified  with  a title.  Lord  Foppington 
is  exalted  into  a higher  degree  of  folly 
than  the  knight ; the  author  has  placed 
him  in  more  whimfical  fituations  to  excite 
mirth.  Cibber’s  Foppington  I have  often 
feen  : as  the  fafhions  of  the  times  altered, 
he  adjuded  his  action  and  behaviour  to 
them,  and  introduced  every  fpecies  of 
growing  foppery. — Cibber  excelled  in  a 
variety  of  comic  characters  ; but  his  per- 
fection of  action  was  the  coxcomb  of  qua- 
lity, and  efpecially  his  Lord  Foppington, 
in  the  Carelefs  Huiband,  which  is  a very 
fine  draught  of  a man  of  good  parts  depping 
beyond  the  bounds  of  fenfe,  by  peculiarity 
of  excefs  in  drefs  and  behaviour. 

G g 3 In 
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In  Vanbrugh’s  comedy  of  iEfop,  Cib- 
ber a<ded  the  principal  character  with  that 
eafy  gravity  which  becomes  the  man  who 
indructs  O)  fable. 

In  pronouncing  the  fables  of  iEfop, 
which  more  refemble  the  ftyle  of  Fon- 
taine than  Prior’s,  which  are  profefledly 
copied  from  him,  my  friend,  Mr.  John 
Henderfon,  excells  all  men.  Thofe  who 
have  heard  him  read  a tale  of  Prior  or 
Swift,  a chapter  of  Tridram  Shandy,  or 
any  compofition  of  the  fame  fpecies,  will 
juftify  my  opinion  of  his  merit,  in  fully 
conceiving  and  uttering  the  fpirit  of  an 
author  in  the  mod  familiar  and  agreeable 
manner. 

At  her  firft  onfet,  the  mufe  of  Vanbrugh 
was  very  prolific  : in  the  fpace  of  fix  or 
feven  months  fne  brought  forth  three  co- 
medies ; the  lad  was  the  Provoked  Wife. 
There  feems  to  have  reigned  in  our  dra- 
matids  of  that  age  a ftrong  defire  to  throw 
abule  on  the  clergy:  in  this  play,  which 
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I think  is  the  molt  perfect  of  his  pieces, 
he  has  introduced  Sir  John  Brute  drunk 
in  the  habit  of  a clergyman  ; his  Parfon 
Bull,  in  the  Relapfe,  was  another  vile 
reprefentation  of  the  facred  order.  Pope 
was  at  a lofs  to  guefs  at  Swift’s  unalterable 
diflike  to  Vanbrugh  : I think  the  doubt 
is  eaiily  refolved,  from  the  poet’s  ridicule 
of  churchmen. 

Cibber’s  Sir  John  Brute  was  copied  from 
Betterton,  as  far  as  a weak  pipe  and  an  in- 
expreffive  meagre  countenance  could  bear 
any  refemblance  to  the  vigorous  original. 
I have  feen  him  aft  this  part  with  great 
and  deferved  applaufe ; his  Ikill  was  fo 
mafterly,  that,  in  fpite  of  natural  impedi- 
ments, he  exhibited  a faithful  picture  of 
the  worfhipful  debauchee.  Vanbrugh  was, 
I fuppofe,  prevailed  upon  by  Cibber  to 
transfer  the  abufe  on  the  clergy  to  a fatirical 
picture  of  women  of  fafhion,  in  a fcene 
which  Cibber  acted  with  much  pleafantry. 
His  comic  feeling  when  drunk,  and  after 
G g 4 receiving 
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receiving  the  challenge  of  Conftant,  when 
he  found  him  and  Heartfree  in  his  wife’s 
clofet,  was  inimitable  adting.  The  audi- 
ence were  lo  delighted  with  him,  that  they 
renewed  their  loudefl  approbation  feveral 
times. 

Quin,  for  feveral  years,  was  the  Brute 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  and  other  theatres. 
He  was  in  general  a moft  valuable  per- 
former in  comedy.  In  Sir  John  Brute,  he 
feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
been  a gen  leman,  of  which  part  of  the 
charadter  Ciober  and  Garrick  retained  the 
remembrance  through  every  fcene  of 
Brute’s  riot  and  debauchery.  Quin,  be? 
Tides,  in  this  part,  wanted  variety,  and 
that  glow  and  warmth,  in  colouring  the 
extravagances  of  this  merry  rake,  without 
which  the  picture  remains  imperfedt  and 
unhnifhed. 

When  Garrick  was  firft  announced  for 
Brute,  various  were  the  opinions  of  the 
play-going  people.  Quin  fwore  that  he 
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might  poffibly  act  Mafter  Jackey  Brute,  but 
that  it  was  impoflible  he  fhould  ever  be 
Sir  John  Brute.  The  public  almoft  unani- 
moufly  fet  the  ftamp  of  approbation  on  his 
manner  of  reprefenting  this  charadler,  upon 
his  fir  ft  attempt.  After  he  had  fully  fatis- 
fied  his  fancy,  and  ripened  his  judgment 
by  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years,  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  as  perfect  in  this  as 
in  any  of  his  mofl  approved  parts. 

Though  Cibber’s  performance  in  Brute 
was  juflly  admired,  thofe  who  can  call  to 
remembrance  the  different  portraits  of  this 
riotous  debauchee,  as  exhibited  by  thefe 
two  great  mailers,  will,  I believe,  juftify 
me  in  giving  the  preference,  on  the  whole, 
to  Mr.  Garrick.  The  latter  had,  amongft 
other  advantages,  a more  expreffive  coun- 
tenance, and  a much  happier  tone  of 
voice:  his  a diion,  too,  was  more  diver- 
fifted,  and  his  humour  Id's  confined.  — 
In  the  Bacchanalian  fcene,  with  Lord  Rake 
and  his  gang,  from  deficiency  of  power 

and 
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and  look,  Cibber  fell  greatly  fhort  of  Gar- 
rick; here  the  latter  was  mod;  triumphant- 
ly riotous,  and  kept  the  fpeCtators  in  con- 
tinual glee.  Cibber’s  pale  face,  tame  fea- 
tures, and  weak  pipe,  did  not  prefent  fo 
full  a contrail  to  female  delicacy,  when  in 
woman’s  apparel,  as  Garrick’s  llronger- 
marked  features,  manly  voice,  and  more 
flurdy  aCtion.  The  cap,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  made  for  this  fcene,  was  a fatirical 
flroke  upon  the  vaft  quantity  of  gauze, 
ribbon,  blond  lace,  flowers,  fruit,  her- 
bage, &c.  with  which  the  ladies,  about 
eight  years  fince,  ufed  to  adorn  their  heads. 
After  enlarging  fo  much  on  the  great  per- 
fection of  aCting  which  Cibber  difplayed  in 
the  clofet-fcene,  where  Conftant  and 
Heartfree  are  difcovered,  I cannot  there 
give  the  preference  to  Garrick,  though  6f 
all  the  aCtors  of  drunken-fcenes  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  moft  natural  and  diverting; 
but  impartiality  requires  me  here  to  give 
the  palm  to  Cibber. 
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in  1699,  Cibber  was  unhappily  feized 

with  a paffion  for  writing  tragedy.  • 

This  brought  forth  his  Xerxes;  but  the 
patentees  and  aftors  of  Drury-lane  rejected 
his  tragic  brat  fo  abfolutely,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  applying  to  the 
company  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Betterton  con  fen  ted  to  a£l  this  tragedy, 
on  condition  the  author  would  pledge  his 
credit  to  pay  all  incidental  expences,  in 
cafe  of  non-fucceis.*  The  adlion  of  Bet- 
terton and  Mrs.  Barry  could  not  prevent 
.the  entire  damnation  of  Xerxes. 

Soon  after,  the  author  employed  his  ta- 
lents more  happily  in  writing  the  Carelefs 
Hufband.  The  fuccefs  of  this  comedy 
raifed  him,  very  defervedly,  to  a high  rank 
amongft  our  dramatic  writers.  The  plot 
is  fimple:  the  reforming  a gay,  thought- 
lefs,  libertine,  into  the  kind  and  generous 

hufband. 
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hufband,  by  opening,  in  its  full  luftre,  the 
amiable  conduit  of  a patient  and  negleited 
wife ; to  the  main  plot  was  added,  in  an 
epifode,  a well-concerted  fcheme  of  pre- 
tended love,  to  reduce,  by  jealoufy,  a love- 
ly coquette  to  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
a real  paffion  for  a worthy  and  conftant 
lover.  The  dialogue  of  the  play  is  ealy  and 
natural  ; properly  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
the  perfoiue  dramatis.  The  aits  feem  to 
be  made  up  of  nothing  but  chit-chat, 
though  the  charaiters  are  well  difcriminat- 
ed  and  the  plot  regularly  proceeds.  Cibber 
was  fond  of  fcenes  of  reconciliation:  in 
three  or  four  of  his  comedies,*  he  has 
wrought  them  up  with  incidents  fo  natural 
and  interefting,  and  in  a fly le  fo  truly  af- 
feiting,  that  they  afford  perpetual  fource 
of  pleafure  to  an  audience.  So  well  did 
Cibber,  though  aprofeffed  libertine  through 

life, 
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life,  underhand  the  dignity  of  virtue,  that 
no  comic  author  has  drawn  more  delightful 
and  ftriking  pi  cl  u res  of  it.  Mrs.  Porter, 
upon  reading  a part,  in  which  Cibber  had 
painted  virtue  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
lively  colours,  afked  him  how  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  a man,  who  could  draw  fucb 
admirable  portraits  of  goodhefs,  fhould 
yet  live  as  if  he  were  a ftranger  to  it  ? 

4 Madam,’  laid  Colley,.  ‘ the  one  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  the  other  is  not.’ 

The  firft  fhining  proof  of  Mrs.  Oldfield’s 
merit  was  produced  in  the  Carelefs  Huf- 
band;  little  known  before,  file  was  barely 
buffered*.  Her  Lady  Betty  Modifli  at  once 
difeovered  accomplifhments  to  which  the 
public  were  ftr angers. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  was,  in  perfon,  tall,  gen- 
teel, and  well  fliaped;  her  countenance 
pleafing  and  expreffive,  enlivened  with 
large  fpeaking  eyes,  which,  in  fome  parti- 
cular comic  fituations,  fhe  kept  half  fhut, 
Specially  when  fhe  intended  to  give  effect 

to 
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to  fome  brilliant  or  gay  thought,  li 
fprightlinefs  of  air,  and  elegance  of  man- 
lier, fhe  excelled  all  a&refles ; and  was 
greatly  fuperior  in  the  clear,  fonorous, 
and  harmonious  tones  of  her  voice. 

By  being  a welcome  and  conftant  vifitor 
to  families  of  diftindlion,  Mrs.  Oldfield 
acquired  an  elegant  and  graceful  deport- 
ment in  reprefenting  women  of  high  rank. 
She  exprefled  the  fentiments  of  Lady  Betty 
Modifh  and  Lady  Townly  in  a manner  fo 
eafy,  natural,  and  flowing,  and  fo  like  to 
her  common  converfation,  that  they  appear- 
ed to  be  her  own  genuine  conceptions.  She 
was  introduced  to  Chriflopher  Rich  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh.  She  lived  fucceffively 
the  friend  and  miftrefs  of  Arthur  Manwa- 
ring,  Efq.  one  of  the  mold  accomplished 
men  of  his  age,  and  General  Churchill. — 
She  had  a fon  by  each  of  thefe  gentlemen. — - 
Not  with  handing  thefe  connections  were 
publicly  known,  Ihe  was  invited  to  the 
houfes  of  women  of  fafhion,  as  much  dif- 
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tinguifhed  for  unblemifhed  character  as 
elevated  rank.  The  royal  family  did  not 
difdain  to  fee  Mrs.  Oldfield  at  their  levees. 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  when 
Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  often  con- 
defcended  to  converfe  with  her.  One  day, 
the  Princefs  told  Mrs.  Oldfield,  fire  had 
heard  that  General  Churchill  and  file  were 
married. — 4 So  it  is  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your 
Highnefs,  but  we  have  not  owned  it  yet.’ 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  from  mere  motives  of 
compaffion,  bellowed  a yearly  penfion  of 
50I.  on  the  unfortunate  Savage,  which  he 
enjoyed  to  her  death.  Dr.  Johnfon  feems 
to  approve  Savage’s  not  celebrating  the 
memory  of  his  bene  faff  refs  in  a poem. 
But,  furely,  he  might  have  written  verfes 
on  his  patronefs,  without  offence  to  decency 
or  morality.  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  generous 
and  humane,  witty,  well-bred,  and  uni- 
verfally  admired  and  beloved.  I11  variety 
of  profeffional  merit,  file  excelled  all  the 
aftrefies  of  her  time.  Thefe  are  topics 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Savage  might  have  infifted  upon/ 
without  wounding  his  piety. 

Pope,  who  feems  to  have  profecuted  the 
name  of  player  with  a malignancy  un- 
worthy of  genius,  in  his  Art  of  Sinking 
in  Poetry,  lfigmatized  her  converfation  by 
the  word  Oldfieldifmos , which  he  printed 
in  Greek  characters.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  he  meant  Mrs.  Oldfield  by  the 
dying  coquette,  in  his  Epiftle  on  the  Cha- 
racters of  Men  : 

Odious  ! in  woollen  ! ’twould  a faint  provoke  !™ 
Were  the  laft  words  which  poor  NarcifTa  fpoke.—* * 
No  ! let  a charming  chintz  and  BrufTels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  fliade  my  lifelefs  face. 
One  would  not,  fure,  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead  ! 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a little  red. 

The  Betty  here  mentioned  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Oldfield’s 
friend  and  confidante,  a very  good  aCtrefs 
in  parts  of  decayed  widows,  nurfes,  and 
old  maids.  She  retired  from  the  ftage  in 
1725  •,  and  played,  about  nine  years  after, 
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the  part  of  Lady  Wifhfor’t,  in  the  Way  of 
the  World,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Younger,  foon  after,  by  marriage,'  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Finch.  Mrs.  Oldfield 
had,  for  a long  time,  conceived  a diflike 
to  adting  parts  in  tragedy ; but  the  con- 
ftant  applatife  which  followed  her  tragic  re- 
prefqntation,  reconciled  her  at  1 aft  to  Melpo- 
mene. Her  left  new  part  in  tragedy,  was 
Thornton’s  Sophonifba.  The  author  be- 
ftows,  in  his  fhort  advertifement  to  the 
play,  a very  high  encomium  on  her  action 
and  deportment  in  that  noble < character.— - 
In  reply  to  fome  degrading  exprefiion  of 
Mafiinifla,  relating  to  Carthage,  the  utter- 
ed the  following  line, 

Not  one  bafe  word  of  Carthage,  for  thy  foul  ! 

with  fueli  grandeur  in  her  adlion,  a look  fo 
tremendous,  and  in  a voice  to  powerful, 
that  it  is  faid  the  even  aftonifhed  Wilks, 
her  Mafiinifla  ; it  is  certain  the  audience 
were  ftruek,  and  exprefled  their  feelings  by 
Vol.  III.  H h the 
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the  moft  uncommon  applaufe.  To  gain  a? 
more  complete  knowledge  of  this  aCtrefs’s 
diftinguifhed  faculties  of  pleafing,  the  rea- 
der muff  perufe  the  latter  end  of  Cibber’s 
preface  to  his  Provoked  Hufband.  In  all 
the  tumults  and  disturbances  of  the  thea- 
tre, on  the  firft  night  of  a new  play,  which 
was  formerly  an  hour  of  more  dangerous 
lervice  to  the  aCtors,  than  it  has  been  of 
late,  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  entirely  miftrefs  of 
herfelf ; fire  thought  it  her  duty,  amidft 
the  moft  violent  oppofition  and  uproar,  to 
exert  the  utmoft  of  her  abilities  to  ferve  the 
author.  In  the  comedy  of  the  Provoked 
Hufband,  Cibber’s  enemies  tried  all  their 
power  to  get  the  play  condemned.  The 
reconciliation- fcene  wrought  fo  effectually 
upon  the  fenfible  and  generous  part  of  the- 
audience,  that  the  conclusion  was  greatly 
and  generoufly  approved.  Amidft  a thou- 
fand  applaufes,  Mrs.  Oldfield  came  for- 
ward to  fpeak  the  Epilogue ; but,  when 
fhe  had  pronounced  the  firft  line,  — • — 
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Methinks  I hear  fome  powder’d  critic  fay  — — 

a man,  of  no  diftinguiihed  appearance, 
from  the  feat  next  to  the  orcheftra,  faluted 
her  with  a hifs.  She  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him  immediately,  made  a very  fhort  paufe, 
and  fpoke  the  words  poor  creature ! loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience,  with 
fuch  a look  of  mingled  (corn,  pity,  and 
contempt,  that  the  moft  uncommon  ap- 
plaufe  juftified  her  conduct  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  the  poor  reptile  funk  down  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

Lady  Townly  has  been  univerfally  faid 
to  be  her  ne  plus  ultra  in  adting.  She 
Aided  lo  gracefully  into  the  foibles,  and  dis- 
played fo  humoroufly  the  exceffes,  of  a fine 
woman,  too  fenfibie  of  her  charms,  too 
confident  of  her  power,  and  led  away  by  her 
paffion  for ' pleafure,  that  no  fucceeding 
Lady  Townly  arrived  at  her  many  diftin- 
guifhed  excellences  in  the  character.  Mrs. 
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Heron,  her  fucceflor,  and  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Woffington,  came  neareft  to  her. 

Cibber  has,  in  his  preface  to  this  play, 
very  juftly  commended  Wilks  for  hi-s 
manly  affumed  fpirit  in  Lord  Townly. 
Wilks  was  fo  much  the  real  fine  gen- 
tleman, that,  in  the  fcene  where  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  reproaching 
Lady  Townly  with  her  faults,  in1  his 
warmeft  anger  he  mixed  fuch  tender- 
nefs  as  was  foftened  into  tears.  The  part 
has  not  been  equally  fupported  by  any  ac- 
tor fince. 

Mr.  Garrick,  in  Lord  Townly,  feemed1 
ever  to  be  under  reftraint.  He  kept  hack 
his  natural  impetuofity  fo  much,  that  he 
loll  the  fpirit  of  the  Provoked  Hufband. 

During  the  embrace  of  reconciliation, 
in  fpeaking  thefe  words,  ‘ But,  from  a 
Ihipwreck  faved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our 
embraces,1-—  Barry,  in  happily  mixing  the 
various  paflions  which  arife  in  the  breaft 
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tsf  a good  man  and  reconciled  huiband,  ex- 
ceeded all  conception. 

Sir  Francis  W rough ead  has  been  well 
added  by  feveral  comedians,  and  efpecially 
by  Macklin  and  Yates  ; that  they  did  not 
reach  the  fmilh  of  the  author  may  be 
excufed. 

Cibber  had  two  pallions,  which  con- 
itantly  expofed  him  to  fevere  cenfure,  and 
fometimes  the  higheit  ridicule  : his  writing 
tragedy,  and  adding  tragic  characters.  In 
both  he  peril  fled  to  the  laft ; for,  after  he 
had  left  the  itage  many  years,  he  afted 
Richard  III.  and  very  late  in  life  produced 
his  Papal  Tyranny.  Of  his  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  I have  fpoken  largely  in  my  remarks  on 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Iago  he  afted  in  a 
ftyle  fo  drawling  and  hypocritical,  and 
wore  the  maik  of  honefty  fo  loofely,  that 
Othello,  who  is  not  drawn  a fool,  muit 
have  feen  the  villain  through  his  thin  dif- 
guifes.  The  truth  is,  Cibber  was  endured, 
in  this  and  other  tragic  parts,  on  account 
H h 3 of 
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of  his  general  merit  in  comedy.  During  this 
century,  the  public  had  not  feen  perhaps  a 
proper  outline  of  Iago,  till  Charles  Mack- 
lin exhibited  a faithful  picture  of  this  arch- 
villain, 1744,  in  the  Hay  market- theatre, 
when  Foote  was  his  Othello.  It  is  to 
Macklin  we  chiefly  owe  the  many  admi- 
rable ftrokes  of  paffion  with  which  Barry 
furprifed  us  in  Othello.  Let  not  this  be 
underftood  to  mean  the  leaf!  degradation 
of  that  great  actor’s  abilities  ; for,  if  Barry 
had  not  pofl'eflfed  a foul  capable  of  receiving 
the  inftruftions  of  fo  great  a matter,  he 
could  not  have  fo  pathetically  affefted  an 
audience.  Macklin  himfelf  will  honeftly 
tell  us,  that  he  owed  no  fmall  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  adting  to  the  leifons  he 
gained  from  Mr.  Chetwood,  prompter  of 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

Cibber  perfifled  fo  obftinately  in  acting 
parts  in  tragedy,  that  at  laft  the  public 
grew  out  of  patience,  and  fairly  hilfed 
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him  off  the  ftage.  The  following  anecdote 
■was  many  years  fmce  authenticated  to  me. 

When  Thomfon’s  Sophonhba  was  read 
to  the  actors,  Cibber  laid  his  hand  upon 
Scipio,  a character,  which,  though  it 
appears  only  in  the  laft  a£t,  is  of  great 
dignity  and  importance.  For  two  nights 
fuccefiively,  Cibber  was  as  much  exploded 
as  any  bad  adtor  could  be.  Williams,  by 
defire  of  Wilks,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  part  ; but  he,  marching  fiowly,  in 
great  military  didinetion,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftage,  and  wearing  the  fame 
drefs  as  Cibber,  was  miftaken  for  him, 
and  met  with  repeated  hides,  joined  to  the 
muiic  of  catcals ; but,  as  foon  as  the  au- 
dience were  undeceived,  they  converted 
their  groans  and  hides  to  loud  and  long 
continued  applaufe. 

To  aim  at  general  excellence  is  highly 
commendable ; but  to  perfid,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  repeated  reproofs  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  bidding  defiance  to  the  general  fenfe. 

H h 4 As 
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As  a manager,  to  whom  was  entrufted 
the  infpeftion  of  new  plays,  operas,  and 
farces,  and  of  receiving  the  applications  of 
all  dramatic  writers,  Cibber’s  character 
does  not  appear  very  juftifiable.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Garrick,  I related  the 
ftory  of  his  infolent  behaviour  to  Mr.  Fen- 
ton, the  author  of  Mariamne,  who  per- 
haps fared  the  worfe  with  him  from  his 
being  known  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Pope,  Yarious  complaints  were  con- 
tinually circulated  in  the  prints,  of  his 
pride  and  impertinence  to  authors,  efpe- 
daily  to  the  youngeft  of  them,  whom  he 
termed  jlnging-bir  ds , which  he  was  fond 
of  choking.  His  callous  temper  rendered 
all  attacks  from  the  prefs  ineffectual.  One 
/lory  of  his  unreftrained  infolence  is  worth 
relating,  becaufe  it  feems,  for  once,  he 
was  mortified  with  the  chaftifement  which 
attended  his  behaviour. 

A certain  young  gentleman  applied  to 
Cibber  to  look  over  a new  dramatic  piece. 
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He  knocked  at  his  door,  and  gave  into  his 
hands  a roll  of  paper,  as  he  flood  on  the 
threlhold,  the  door  being  but  half  opened ; 
he  defired  he  would  read  it,  and  give  him 
his  opinion  of  it.  Cibber  turned  over  the 
firft  leaf ; and,  reading  only  two  lines, 
returned  it  with  thefe  words,  ‘ Sir,  it  will 
not  do.’  The  mortified  author  left  him  ; 
and  Cibber,  full  of  the  adventure,  went 
to  Button’s  coffee-houfe,  and,  ready  to 
fplit  with  laughter,  related  the  flory  to 
Colonel  Brett ; but  he,  far  from  applaud- 
ing fuch  condudl,  put  on  a fevere  brow, 
and  treated  him  with  very  lharp  language. 
He  told  him,  if  the  gentleman  had  re- 
lented this  vile  ufage  in  any  manner,  he 
would  have  been  juftified. — ‘ Bo  you  pre- 
tend, Sir,  by  reading  two  lines,  and  that 
in  a ridiculous  curfory  manner,  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  a whole  play  ?’  — Much 
more,  to  the  lame  purpofe,  the  colonel 
added,  and  when  he  had  done,  left  the 
room.  Cibber  made  no  reply  : he  fquinted 
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as  ufual ; took  a pinch  of  fnuff ; and  fat 
down  to  ruminate  on  the  affair,  under  the 
pretence  of  reading  a Spectator.* 

But  Cibber  was  not  only  accufed  of 
treating  authors  with  fupercilioufnefs,  but 
with  purloining  from  works  which  were 
left  in  his  hands,  and  which  he  detained 
in  order  to  make  advantage  of  them.  The 
author  of  the  Laureat  particularly  men- 
tions his  difcouraging  a lady  who  brought 
him  a play,  in  which  a gallant  gentleman 
courts  two  women  at  once  : this  he  called 
an  incident  entirely  improbable.  The 
fame  author  accufes  him  of  afterwards  en- 
grafting this  very  chara&er  in  one  of  his 
own  comedies,  under  the  name  of  Atall.-f 
At  this  diftance  of  time,  the  evidence  of 
Cibber’s  thefts,  if  any  fuch  were  com- 
mitted by  him,  being  removed,  nothing 
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pofitive  can  be  pronounced  concerning 
them. 

The  author  of  the  Laureat’s  defcription, 
in  what  manner  this  manager  and  his 
brothers  treated  authors,  will  give  a ftrong 
picture  of  overbearing  infolence  on  one 
fide,  and  of  tame  fubmifiion  on  the  other. 

‘ The  court  fitting,’  fays  this  writer, 
6 Chancellor  Cibber  (for  the  other  two, 
like  matters  in  chancery,  fat  only  for  form- 
fake,  did  not  prefume  to  judge)  nodded  to 
the  author  to  open  his  manulcript.  The 
author  begins  to  read;  in  which  if  he 
failed  to  pieafe  the  corrector,  he  would 
fometimes  condefcend  to  read  it  for  him. 
If  the  play  {truck  him  very  warmly,  as  it 
would  if  he  found  any  thing,  new  in  it, 
and  he  thought  he  could  particularly  thine 
as  an  adtor,  he  would  then  lay  down  his 
pipe,  (for  the  chancellor  always  finoked 
when  he  made  a decree)  and  cry,  “ By 
G , there  is  fomething  in  this  ! I do 

not  know  but  it  may  do ; I will  play  fuch 
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apart.”  When  the  reading  was  finished, 
he  made  his  proper  corrections,  and  fome- 
times  without  any  propriety.’* 

That  Wilks,  who  was  without  a learned 
education,  though  a man  of  plain  good 
fenfe,  fiiould  lubmit  to  the  fupreme  direct 
tion  of  Gibber,  refpefting  new  pieces,  is 
not  furprifing  ; but  that  Booth,  a Icholar, 
and  a better  judge,  of  tragedy  at  lead, 
than  Cibber,  Ihould  refign  his  underftand- 
ing  to  an  inferior,  muff  be  refolved  into 
the  great  love  of  eafe  which  accompanied 
him  through  life.  Of  Booth’s  conduft, 
as  a manager,  we  have  not  the  lead;  or 
moft  diftant  hint  of  complaint  in  Cibber’s 
Apology  ; but  the  author  is  extremely 
querulous  with  relpeft  to  Dogget’s  and 
Wilks’s  behaviour.  The  former  was  qerr 
tainly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  Cibber,  an  original  and  inimitable 
after  ; a clofe  copier  of  nature  in  all  her 
attitudes  or  dilguifes  ; a man,  fo  fenfible 
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of  what  his  own  natural  abilities  could  pof- 
fibly  attain  to,  that  he  never  ventured  up- 
on any  part  that  he  was  not  fure  he  could 
properly  reprefent.  Of  this  integrity  to 
himfelf  Cibber  produces  a remarkable 

inftance. On  his  return  to  Drury- 

lane,  in  1657,  Vanbrugh  call  him  into 
the  part  of  Lory,  in  the  Relapie  : after 
a trial,  in  which  he  found  his  deficiency, 
he  gave  it  up  to  Pinkethman.  Cibber 
fays,  in  dreffing  a character  to  the  greateft 
exatdnefs,  Dogget  was  remarkably  fkilful ; 
the  leaf  article  of  whatever  habit  he  wore, 
feemed,  in  fome  degree,  to  fpeak  and  mark 
the  different  humour  he  reprefented. 
This,  fays  the  writer  of  a General  View 
of  the  Stage,*  I have  heard  confirmed 
from  one  who  performed  with  Dogget ; 
and  that  he  could,  with  great  exaftnefs, 
paint  his  face  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  age  of 
feventy,  eighty,  and  ninety,  diftinftly ; 

which 
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which  occafioned  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  tell 
him  one  day,  at  Button’s,  that  he  excelled 
him  in  painting  ; for  that  he  could  only 
copy  nature  from  the  originals  before 
him,  but  that  Dogget  could  vary  them 
at  pleafure,  and  yet  keep  a clofe 
likenefs.  In  the  part  of  Moneytrap,  in 
the  Confederacy,  he  wore  an  old  thread- 
bare black  coat,  to  which  he  had  put  new 
cuffs,  pocket-lids,  and  buttons,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  its  ruftinefs  more  confpicu- 
ous ; the  neck  was  fluffed  fo  as  to  make 
him  appear  round-fhouldered,  and  give  his 
head  the  greater  prominency  ; his  fquare- 
toed  fhoes  were  large  enough  to  buckle  over 
thofe  he  wore  in  common,  which  made  his 

legs  appear  much  fmaller  than  ufual. 

This  great  actor  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  confined  himfelf  to  fuch  characters  as 
nature  feemed  to  have  made  him  for.  No 
temptation  could  allure  him  to  ftep  out 
of  his  own  ci'.cle  ; from  this  circumftance, 
he  never  appeared  to  the  audience  with  any 

dimi- 
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diminution  of  his  general  excellence.  In  his 
temper,  he  was  as  true  a humourift  as  Mo- 
vofe  in  the  SilehtW  oman.  Liberty  he  liked, 
for  he  was  a Launch  whig,  but  not  on  the 
generous  principles  eLablifeed  at  the  Revo- 
lution; his  love  of  freedom  extended  little 
farther  than  the  gratification  of  his  own 
inclinations.  Money  he  loved  ; but  even 
that  lie  would  rejedt,  if  his  own  method  of 
obtaining  it  was  by  any  means  difturbed; 
witnefs  his  refigning  a large  income,  be* 
eaufe  the  crown,  through  the  interefl  of 
Lord  Boiingbroke,  interfered  in  favour  of 
Booth.  Dogget  never  interpofed  in  the 
management  of  the  theatre,  except  to  ad~ 
juL  his  own  parts  in  plays,  and  to  take  his 
fhare  of  the  profits  at  the  trealury.  No 
Lock-broker  was  bufier  at  the  Exchange, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rife  and  fall  of 
the  funds,  than  Dogget.  Cibber  was  as  in- 
tent upon  gaming,  and  ail  manner  of  plea- 
fure,  as  Dogget  could  be  in  trafficking 
with  the  Locks.  Cibber  has  loL  every 

(hilling; 
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fhilling  at  hazard  or  cards,  and  has  been 
heard  to  cry  out,  * Now  I muft  go  home 
and  eat  a child  !’  This  attention  to  the 
gaming-table  would  not,  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  render  him  fitter  for  his  bufinefs  of 
the  ftage.  After  many  an  unlucky  run,  at 
Tom’s  coffe-houfe,*  he  has  arrived  at  the 
playhoufe  in  great  tranquillity ; and 
then,  humming  over  an  opera-tune,  he  has 
walked  on  the  ftage  not  well  prepared  in 
the  part  he  was  to  act.  Cibber  fhouid  not 
have  reprehended  Powell  fo  feverely  for 
neglect  and  imperfect  reprefentation : I 
have  feen  him  at  fault  where  it  was  lead: 
expected ; in  parts  which  he  had  a£led  a 
hundred  times,  and  particularly  in  Sir 
Courtly  Nice ; but  Colley  dexteroufly 
fupplied  the  deficiency  of  his  memory  by- 
prolonging  his  ceremonious  bow  to  the 
lady,  and  drawling  out  ‘ Your  humble  fer- 

vant, 
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taut,  madam,’  to  an  extraordinary  length  ; 
then  taking  a pinch  of  fnuff,  and  ftrut- 
ting  deliberately  acrofs  the  ftage,  he  has 
gravely  alked  the  prompter,  what  is  next  ? 

Wilks  was,  by  nature  and  education, 
differently  formed  : with  the  warm  and  ge- 
nerous fpirit  which  becomes  a man,  he 
had,  from  practice  and  experience,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Afhbury,  (a  very  good 
actor  of  the  Bettertonian  fchool,  and  many 
years  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,)  ac- 
quired a love  for  order,  decency,  and  Brief 
regularity,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  feene. — 
It  is  afferted  by  the  writer  of  the  Laureat, 
that,  when  trufted  with  the  management 
of  the  ftage  by  Chriftopher  Rich,  he  found 
fuch  confuiion,  and  contempt  of  ail  difei- 
pline,  in  the  company,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  challenging,  and  even 
fighting  feveral  amongft  the  ring-leaders  of 
thefe  diforders.  Powell,  fays  Cibber,  de- 
clined a duel  with  Wilks,  when  he  found 
his  antagoniff  would  fight.  Pity  ! that  a 

Vol.  111.  I i man, 
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man,  poffeffed  of  fuch  great  talents  for  act- 
ing as  Powell,  ffiould  have  rendered  them 
all  ineffectual,  by  his  perfifting  in  irregula- 
rity and  intemperance.  In  looking  over 
the  advertifements  of  plays,  in  the  firft 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  publilhed  in  1711 
and  1712,  I fee  the  name  of  Powell  placed 
to  many  very  important  characters,  under 
the  management  of  Cibber,  Dogget,  and 
Wilks  : to  FalftafF,  to  Lear,  Leon,  Cor- 
tez in  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  many 
others.  Even  Wilks  would  not  be  fo  par- 
tial, during  Powell’s  ability  to  aCt,  as  to 
give  thefe  important  parts  to  his  friend 
Mills.  Addifon  and  Steele  continued  their 
regard  and  countenance,  as  long  as  they 
could  be  of  fervice,  to  this  unhappy  man. 
That  he  aCted  Portius,  in  Cato,  1713,  mull: 
have  been  with  the  author’s  approbation ; 
and  this,  I believe,  was  Powell’s  laft  part, 
in  a new  play,  of  any  confequence.  Pie 
was  fo  hunted  by  the  ffieriffs  officers,  for 
debt,  that  he  ufually  walked  the  ftreets 

with 
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With  his  fword  in  his  hand,  (fheathed,)  in 
terrorem  to  his  purfuers.  If  he  law  any  of 
them  at  a diftance,  he  would  roar  out,  ‘ Get 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Way,  you  dog  ! and 
the  bailiff,  who  knew  his  old  Cuftomer, 
would  moft  obligingly  anfwer,  ‘ We  do 
not  want  you  now,  Maher  Powell.’  He 
was  alive  in  the  year  1717  ; I faw,  many 
years  fince,  a play-bill  for  his  benefit, 
dated  that  year.  The  unhappy  George 
Powell,  whole  fault  was  too  great  a paflion 
for  focial  pleafure,  was  certainly  an  adlor  of 
genius  ; but,  in  his  moral  conduT,  he  was, 
amongft  the  players,  what  Edmund  Smith, 
the  author  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  was 
amongft  the  poets  : not  all  the  care  and 
caution  of  Smith’s  Oxford-friends,  and  his 
polite  acquaintance  at  London,  could  keep 
him  either  decent  in  drefs,  or  regular  in 
behaviour. 

To  return  to  Wilks.  What  could  this 
man  of  fobriety  and  habitual  regularity, 
do  with  fuch  partners  as  a gamefter  and  a 
I i 2"  hunter 
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hunter  after  the  flocks  r Cibber  and  Dog- 
get  wanted  not  abilities  to  go  through  the 
various  bulinefs  of  the  theatre  ; but  their 
inclinations  carried  them  to  their  two  dear 
Dulcineas,  pleafure  and  profit. 

Cibber  draws  an  advantageous  character 
of  Dogget,  as  a man  of  fenfe,  and  one  who 
underflood  bufinefs  ; but,  finely  his  giv- 
ing up  near  8ool.  or  ioool.  per  annum, 
on  another  man’s  being  advanced  to  an 
equal  degree  of  happinefs  with  himfelf,  or 
from  a paltry  grudge  or  pique  to  a worthy 
man,  who  lometimes  thwarted  his  pride, 
gives  no  good  proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  his 
intellects.  The  great  complaint  of  Cibber 
and  Dogget,  againfl  their  partner,  Wilks, 
was  his  impetuous  and  overbearing  tem- 
per. On  that  account,  and  that  only, 
Dogget  told  Cibber  (fays  the  latter)  he  gave 
up  his  income;  and,  for  that  caufe,  the 
fame  informer  allures  us,  feveral  adtors  of 
Drurv-lane  theatre  forfook  their  old  maf- 
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coln’s-inn-fields.  I ftiall  not  take  the  evi- 
dence of  two  fuch  partial  and  interefted 
men  againft  fo  Ironed:  and  fteady  a charac- 
ter, in  the  maintenance  of  every  thing 
that  was  decent,  juft,  and  generous,  as 
that  of  Robert  Wilks.  Dosniet  ficrificed 

OO 

to  his  own  humour,  when  lie  refgned  his 
fhare  of  the  licence  or  patent.  When 
Quin,  Walker,  and  Ryan,  left  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  it  was  not  from  a diflike  to 
Wilks,  but  from  an  offer  of  advanced 
falary,  with  the  pofteflion  of  the  capital 
parts.  Ryan  chofe  5!.  per  week,  at  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet, 
in  preference  to  Laertes,  in  the  fame 
play,  and  50s.  at  Drury-lane  ; and  Quin 
preferred  the  acceptance  of  the  fame,  or  a 
larger  falary,  offered  from  Rich,  with 
Tamerlane,  and  Brutus  in  Julius  Cae far, 
inftead  of  inferior  parts  in  the  fame  plays' 
with  what  he  thought  a fmall  pittance. 
The  mean  fubterfuge  of  Cibber,  to  cloke 
his  fpleen  to  Wilks  by  the  fufferage  of 
I i 3 others, 
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others,  is  vilible.  But  this  good  man  q ^ 
Dogget  and  Cibber  Chill  farther  provoca- 
tions.  In  the  decorations  of  plays,  they 
grudged,  from  mean  (Economy,  every  ne- 
ceflary  expence,  while  his  fpirit  took  plea- 
fure  in  dreffing  every  character  as  it  ought 
to  be?  and  furnifliing  fuch  other  theatric 
ornaments  as  the  dramatic  piece  required. 

Of  the  managers,  Booth,  Wilks,  and 
Cibber,  the  laft,  for  many  reafons,  wras 
the  leaf!  efteemed  by  the  players.  He 
{pared  no  pains,  it  is  true,  to  inftrudt  the: 
adors  in  fuch  characters  as  be  drew  in  his 
own  pieces ; but  he  could  not  forbear,  at 
times,  wantonly  throwing  out  farcafms 
on  the  inferior  performers.*  Cibber  was 

cer- 

* When  the  younger  Mills  was  once  rehearfing 
Scandal,  in  Love  for  Love,  a part  which  Booth  had 
formerly  a&ed,  Mills,  in  that  part  of  the  play  w7here 
Scandal  breaks  out  .into  the  exclamation  of  4 Death 
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certainly  leatt  etteemed  by  the  adtors  of  the 
three  great  matters ; the  Laureat  goes 
farther,  and  avers  that  he  was  abfolutely 
odious  to  them.  I will  not  go  fo  far  ; but 
I have  been  told,  that  the  players  had  no 
hold  on  any  of  his  pafiions,  to  accomplifli 
their  views,  except  his  timidity.  Vidtor 
informed  me,  that  Bickerftaffe,  a comedian 
wliofe  benefit-play  Steele  good-naturedly 
recommends  to  the  public,  in  the  Tatler, 
on  account  of  his  being,  as  he  fays,  his 
relation,  had  acquired  an  income  of  4I. 
per  week.  Cibber,  in  an  oeconomical  fit, 
retrenched  him  of  half.  The  man  who 
had  a family,  was  ftrucken  at  the  hidden 
diminution  of  his  allowance  ; and,  know- 
ing whence  his  misfortune  was  derived, 
waited  on  Cibber,  and  flatly  told  him, 
I i 4 that 


and  hell!  where  is  Valentine?’  obferved,  that  poor 
Mr.  Booth  forgot  the  6 Death  and  hell,  &c.’  Cib- 
ber, with  a contemptuous  fmile,  told  him,  there  was 
more  beauty  in  Booth’s  forgetfulnefs  than  in  all  he 
remembered. 
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that  as  he  could  not  fubfift  on  the  fmall 
fum  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  falary, 
he  muft  call  the  author  of  his  diftrefs  to 
an  account,  for  that  it  would  be  eafier  to 
him  to  lofe  his  life  than  to  fcarve.  The 
affrighted  Cibber  told  him,  he  fhouid  receive 
an  anfwer  from  him  on  Saturday  next. 
Bickerftaffe  found,  on  that  day,  his  ufual 
income  was  continued. 

However  Cibber  might  be  difiiked  by 
the  players,  it  is  certain  that  Wilks  was 
efteemed  and  refpedted  by  them.  — Booth 
was  valued  and  beloved  as  their  compa* 
nion,  who  mixed  in  their  fociety  and  took 
part  in  their  interefls.  When  Harper  re- 
monftrated  to  him,  that  Shepherd’s  in- 
come was  larger  than  his  by  20s.  per  week, 
though  he  prefumed,  he  faid,  that  his 
own  induftry  and  variety  of  bufinefs  were 
not  inferior  to  Shepherd's,  Booth  faid,  in 
reply,  affenting  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  affirmed,  ‘ Suppofe  now,  Harper,  we 
ffiould  make  you  both  equal,  by  reducing 
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ins  falary  to  yours  ?’  — ‘ By  no  means 
(faid  the  other)  ; I would  not  injure  Mr, 
Shepherd  for  the  world ; I would  only, 
by  your  favour,  Sir,  honeflly  ferve  myfelf.’ 
The  manager  faid  no  more ; on  pay-day 
Harper  found  his  weekly  allowance  in- 
ereafed  by  an  addition  of  twenty  (hillings. 
However  trifling  thefe  little  (lories  may 
feem,  they  throw  more  light  on  a diftin- 
guifhed  character  than  matters  of  feemingly 
more  importance.  The  truth  is,  the  love 
and  efteem  of  the  aftors  went  along  with 
Booth  and  Wilks ; to  Cibber  they  paid  no 
farther  regard  than  what  his  powrer  and 
their  fear  infpired. 

There  is  a little  open  room  in  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  called  the  Settle  ; it  is  fepara- 
ted  from  the  (lage  and  the  fcene-room  by 
a wainfcot  inclofure.  It  was  formerly, 
before  the  great  green-room  was  built,  a 
place  for  many  of  the  adlors  to  retire  to, 
between  the  a£ls,  during  the  time  of  ac- 
tion and  rehearfal.  From  time  out  of 

mind, 
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mind,  till  about  the  year  1740,  to  this 
place  a pretty  large  number  of  comedians 
ufed  to  refort  conftantly  after  dinner, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  generally  over 
at  two  o’clock.  Here  they  talked  over  the 
news  and  politics  of  the  day,  though,  in- 
deed, they  were  no  great  politicians  ; for 
players  are  generally  king’s  men.  Here 
they  cracked  their  jokes,  indulged  in  little 
fallies  of  pleafantry,  and  laughed  in  good 
humour  at  their  mutual  follies  and  adven- 
tures. Kings,  footmen,  aldermen,  cardi- 
nals, coblers,  princes,  judges,  link-boys, 
and  fine  gentlemen,  in  Ihort  all  characters, 
were  mingled  together ; and,  from  this 
feeming chaos  of  confufion,  arofe  a harmony 
of  mirth,  which  contributed  not  a little  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  various  fituations 
in  the  theatre.  Wilks  came  amongft  them 
fometimes ; Booth,  who  loved  the  baga- 
telle, oftener  : he  liked  to  converfe  with 
them  freely,  and  hear  their  jokes  and  re- 
marks on  each  other ; and  if,  from  any 
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accidental  ftory  or  information,  thefe 
good  men,  I mean  Wilks  and  Booth,  could 
make  any  individual  happy,  they  leid  hold 
of  the  offered  opportunity.  Cibber  feldom 
came  amongft  the  fettlers ; tyrants  fear,  as 
they  know  they  are  feared. 

Cibber,  with  propriety  enough,  perhaps, 
confines  his  narrative  to  the  hiftoryof  thofe 
actors  who  were  dead.  But  how  came  he  to 
forget  Dicky  Norris  and  Bullock,  men  of 
acknowledged  merit,  who  had  been  num- 
bered with  the  dead  feveral  years  before  he 
publiflied  his  Apology  ? Norris  was  fo 
much  a favourite  of  the  public,  ever  fince 
he  had  added  the  part  of  Jubilee  Dicky,  in 
the  Trip  to  the  jubilee,  that  the  name  of 
Dicky  was  often  annexed,  in  the  play- 
houfe  bills,  to  any  character  he  added.--- 
In  the  firft  edition  of  the  Spectator,  in  the 
advertifement  of  tire  Beaux  Stratagem, 
he  is  Called  Dicky  Scrub.  He  was,  in 
frze,  low  and  little,  but  not  ill  made,  with 
an  expreffive,  truly-comic,  countenance, 

and 
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and  a fhrill,  clear,  and  audible,  voice.-- ^ 
Mrs.  Oldfield  thought  him  an  excellent 
figure  for  a cuckold.  When,  upon  the  in- 
difpofition  of  Norris,  Cibber  undertook  to 
play  Barnaby  Brittle,  in  the  Wanton  Wife, 
his  afition  was  generally  applauded  ; but, 
when  Cibber  faid  to  Oldfield,  ‘ Nanny, 
how  do  you  like  your  new  hufband  ? ’ fhe 
replied,  ‘ Why,  very  well,  but  not  half  fo 

well  as  Dicky  Norris  ? ’ ‘ How  fo  ? ’ 

‘ Why,  you  are  too  important  in 

your  figure  for  one  of  the  horned  race; 
but  Norris  has  fuch  a diminutive  form, 
and  fo  fneaking  a look,  that  he  feems 
formed  on  purpofe  for  wearing  horns,  and  I 
make  him  a cuckold  always  with  a hearty 
good  will.’* 

In  his  lafi:  illnefs,  he  was  attended  by  an 
eminent  phyfician,  who  gave  him  hopes  of 
recovery.  ‘ Doflor,’  faid  the  fick  man, 

‘ when 


* Chetwood,  &c. 
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‘ when  the  wheels  of  a watch  are  quite  de- 
cayed, do  you  think  they  can  be  repaired  V 

■ ‘ No,  by  no  art  in  the  world.’ 

‘ Then,  Sir,’  lays  Norris,  ‘ it  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  me  ; all  the  wheels  of  my  ma- 
chine are  abfoluteiy,  through  time,  quite 
worn  out,  and  nothing  can  rePore  them  to 
their  accuPomed  force.’  — — Norris  died 
about  the  year  1725. 

Bullock  was  an  adlor  of  great  glee  and 
much  comic  vivacity.  He  was,  in  his 
perfon,  large  ; with  a lively  countenance, 
full  of  humorous  information.  Steele,  in 
the  Tatler,  fpeaks,  with  his  ufual  kind 
fenfibility,  of  Norris,  Bullock,  and  Pink- 
ethman,  and  their  powers  of  railing  mirth. 
The  hiPorian  of  the  two  Pages  fays,  that 
Bullock  ‘ is  not  only  the  beft  of  adtors, 
but  fomodep,  that  he  is  infenfible  of  his 
own  merit.’  The  comic  ability  of  Bul- 
lock was  confirmed  to  me  by  Mr.  Macklin, 
who  affured  me,  very  lately,  that  he  was, 
in  his  department,  a true  genius  of  the 

Page. 
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ffage.  I have  feen  him  aft  feveral  parts 
with  great  applaufe ; efpeciallv  the  Spanifh 
Frier,  at  a time  when  he  was  above  eighty. 

Cibber,  agreeably  to  his  adopted  plan  of 
confining  his  narrative  to  deceafed  aftors, 

O 7 

in  his  Apology  fpoke  only  in  general  terms 
of  Mrs.  Porter’s  merit  in  tragedy ; but, 
although  this  volume  is  enlarged  to  a 
much  greater  bulk  than  I intended,  I can- 
not omit  fome  well-authenticated  anecdotes 
relating  to  this  moft  valuable  and  refpefted 
act  re  fs ; who  was  not  only  an  ornament  of 
the  ftage,  but  of  human  nature. 

She  wras  firft  taken  notice  of  by  Better- 
ton  ; who  faw  her  act,  when  a child, 
the  Genius  of  Britain,  in  a Lord- 
Mayor’s  Pageant,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
or  James  II.  Mrs.  Porter  always  fpoke  of 
Betterton  with  great  refpeft  and  veneration. 
She  was  fo  little,  when  firft  under  his  tui- 
tion, that  he  threatened  her,  if  fhe  did  not 
fpeak  and  act  as  he  would  have  her,  to  put 
her  into  a fruit- woman’s  balket  and  cover 

her 
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her  with  a vine-leaf.  It  was  the  cudom 
of  the  fruit-women,  formerly,  to  Hand 
fronting  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to  the 
11  age  ; and  their  oranges,  and  other  fruit, 
covered  with  vine-leaves. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  ever  welcome  to  the 
befl  and  moft  refpedlable  families  in  Lon- 
don. Oldfield  and  this  adlrefs  rofe  gra- 
dually to  excellence  and  fame  much  about 
the  fame  time.  They  converfed  together 
on  the  bed;  terms  ; Porter’s  gravity  was  a 
contrail  to  the  fprightlinefs  of  Oldfield, 
who  would  often,  in  jell,  call  her  her 
mother. 

She  lived  at  Heywood-hill,  near  Hen- 
don. After  the  play,  fbe  went  home  in 
a one-horfe  chaife  ; her  conllant  compa- 
nions wrere  a book  and  a brace  of  horfe- 

% 

piflols.  The  diflocation  of  her  thigh-bone 
was  attended  with  a circumdance  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded.  In  the  fummer  of 
1731,  as  Ihe  was  taking  the  air  in  her  one- 
horfe  chaife,  die  was  Hopped  by  a high- 
wayman. 
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way  man,  who  demanded  her  money.  She 
had  the  courage  to  prefent  one  of  her  pillob 
to  him  : the  man,  who  perhaps  had  only 
with  him  the  appearance  of  fire-arms, 
allured  her  that  he  was  no  common  thief ; 
that  robbing  on  the  highway  was  not  to 
him  a matter  of  choice,  but  neceffity,  and 
in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  poor 
diifrefifed  family.  He  informed  her,  at  the 
fame  time,  where  he  lived ; and  told  her 
fuch  a melancholy  ftory,  that  Ihe  gave 
him  all  the  money  in  her  purl'e,  which 
was  about  ten  guineas.  The  man  left  her: 
upon  this  fhe  gave  a lalh  to  the  horfe  ; he 
fuddenly  Ifarted  out  of  fhe  track,  and  the 
chaifie  was  overthrown ; this  occafioned 
the  dillocation  of  her  thigh-bone.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  to  her  honour,  that  not- 
withftanding  this  unlucky  and  painful  ac- 
cident, Ihe  made  find!  enquiry  after  the 
robber  ; and,  finding  that  he  had  not  de- 
ceived her,  llie  raifed  amongft  her  ac- 
quaintance about  fixty  pounds,  which  floe 

took 
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took  care  to  fend  him.  Such  an  adtion, 
in  a perlon  of  high  rank,  would  have 
been  celebrated  as  fomething  great  and 
heroic : the  feeling  mind  will  make  no 
diftindtion  between  the  generality  of  an 
adtrefs  and  that  of  a princefs. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  fire  was 
efteemed  the  genuine  fuccelTor  of  Mrs. 
Barry,  whole  theatrical  page  the  had  been 
when  very  young. 

When  the  fcene  was  not  agitated  with 
paffion,  to  the  general  fpedtator  fhe  did 
not  give  equal  pleafure  ; the  recitation  of 
fadt  or  fentiment  was  fo  modulated,  as  to 
refemble  mufical  cadence  rather  than 
fpeaking,  and  this  rendered  her  adting  in 
comedy  fomewhat  cold  and  ineffectual.  — 
Where  the  paffions  predominated,  the  ex- 
erted her  powers  to  a fupreme  degree  ; fhe 
feemed  then  to  be  another  perfon,  and  to 
be  formed  with  that  noble  and  enthufi- 
aflic  ardour  which  was  capable  of  routing 
the  coldeft  auditor  to  an  equal  animation. 
Vol.  111.  Kk  Her 
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Her  deportment  was  dignified  with  graceful 
eafe,  and  her  action  the  refult  of  the  paffion 

fhe  felt. 

After  the  misfortune  of  her  diilocated 
limb,  and  in  a very  advanced  age,  I faw 
her  aCt  many  of  her  principal  characters 
with  much  vigour  and  great  applaufe,  and, 
in  particular,  Clytemnefira  in  Thomfon’s 
Agamemnon.*  In  drawing  this  character, 
the  author  has  varied  from  the  idea  of  JES- 
chylus ; and,  I think  with  great  propriety, 
he  has  followed  the  original  drawing  of 
Homer,  who  gives  fome  ftrokes  of  tender- 
nets  to  this  princefs,  and  makes  her  yield 
with  reluCtance  to  the  perfuafions  of  JE- 
giiihus ; who  could  not  entirely  fubdue  her 

nffeCtion 


* Thomfon,  in  reading  his  play  of  Agamemnon  to 
the  aclors,  inthegreen-room,  pronounced  every  line 
with  l'uch  a broad  Scotch  accent,  that  they  could  not 
reftrain  themfelves  from  a loud  laugh.  Upon  this, 
the  author  good-naturedly  laid  to  the  manager,  c Do 
you,  Sir,  take  my  plav,  and  go  on  with  it  ; for, 
though  I can  write  a tragedy,  I find  I cannot 
read  one/ 


affection  to  her  hufband,  till  he  had  remo- 
ved the  faithful  bard,  placed  about  her  by 
Agamemnon  as  her  counfellor  and  advifer. 

In  this  tragedy,  Mrs.  Porter  gave  a 
{hiking  proof  of  her  great  power  in  ex- 

preffing  the  paflions. Pier  adtion  and 

deportment,  through  the  part  of  Cly- 
temneflra,,  marked  the  confummate  ac- 
trefs.  In  the  fecond  act,  when,  in  the 
diflrefs  of  her  mind  from  con fcious  guilt, 
fhe  is  torn  with  conflicting  paflions  at  the 
approach  of  her  injured  hulband,  the  force 
of  her  adtion  and  expreffion,  when  die 
laid  to  herattendant  — ■ - 

Bring  me  my  children  hither ; they  may  perhaps 
relieve  me— 

{truck  the  audience  with  ado ni (la moot, 
who  exprefied  the  higheft  approbation 
by  loud  and  reiterated  applaules. 

In  her  perfon  fhe  was  tall  and  well- 
fhaped;  of  a fair  complexion,  but  not 
handlbme ; her  voice  was  harfli  and  un- 
plealing.  She  elevated  herfelf  above  all 
K k 2 perfonal 
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perfonal  defers  by  her  exquifite  judge* 
ment.  Though  fne  greatly  admired  Bet- 
terton, and  had  feen  all  the  old  adtors  of 
merit,  Ihe  was  much  charmed  with  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  lamented  her  want  of  youth 
and  vigour  to  exert  her  Ikill  with  fo  great  a 
genius. 

Mrs.  Porter  outlived  her  annuity  ; and,  ill 
a very  advanced  age,  was  principally  fup- 
ported  by  a very  worthy  nobleman,*  who 
made  her  a prefent  of  a new  comedy,  and 
permitted  her  to  publilh  it,  for  her  benefit, 
by  fubeription.  She  died  about  the  year 
i ~62.  When  Dr.  Johnfon,  fome  years 
before  her  death,  paid  her  a vifit,  file  ap- 
peared to  him  fo  wrinkled,  that,  he  faid,  a 
picture  of  old  age  in  the  ablfradt  might  be 
taken  from  her  countenance.  Mrs.  Porter 
lived  fome  time  with  Mrs.  Cotterell,  relidt 
of  Colonel  Cotterell,  and  Mrs.  Lewis, 

who, 


* Lord  Cornbury. 
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who,  I believe  v now  refides  in  the  Circus 
at  Bath.* 

To  return  to  Cibber.  Envy  is,  I fear, 
annexed  fo  clofely  to  mankind  in  general, 
and  more  efpecially  to  the  condition  of  a 
player,  from  his  circumfcribed  fituation, 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  Cibber  had 
his  fliare  of  it.  — He  never  heartily  joined 
the  public  voice  in  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
Garrick  ; he  fhrunk  from  it  as  if  he  was 
hurt  by  it. 

Mr.  Garrick  alked  him  if  he  had  not  in 
his  poffeffion,  a comedy  or  two  of  his  own 

writing. ‘ What  then  ?’  faid  Cibber. 

‘ I fhould  be  glad  to  have  the  honour 

of  bringing  it  into  the  world.’ ‘ Who 

have  you  to  a£t  it  ?*-— ‘Why,  there  are  (faid 
Garrick)  Clive  and  Pritchard,  myfelf,  and 
K k 3 feme 

* The  anecdotes  relating  to  Mrs.  Porter,  were 
communicated  to  me  by  an  elderly  gentlewoman, 
lately  dead,  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who 
often  vifited  her  ; by  one  who  was  a frequenter  of 
the  theatres  for  near  fixty  years  ; and  others. 
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fome  others,’  whom  he  named.  • — ‘ No  l 
(faid  the  old  man,  taking  a pinch  of  fluff, 
with  great  nonchalance)  it  won’t  do.’ — 
Foote  often  declared,  that  Cibber  would 
allow  no  higher  merit  to  Garrick  than  his' 
acting  Fribble.  i\t  a meeting  of  Cibber, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  others,  at  Sir  F. 
Blake  Delaval’s,  Garrick  imprudently  drew 
on  himfelf  a rebuke  from  Cibber;  The 
converfation  happened  to  turn  upon  old 
aftors,  and  their  peculiar  manner  of  play- 
ing. Mr.  Garrick  obferved,  that  the  old 
ftyle  of  afting  was  banifhitig  the  ftage, 
and  would  not  go  down.  ‘ How  do  you 
know  ? (faid  Cibber)  ; you  never  tried  it.’ 
Fie  either  did  not  fee,  or  would  not  ac- 
knowledge he  faw,  the  merit  of  Elling- 
ton, an  aftor  approved  by  the  bed;  judges 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Ell  ington,  when 
a young  man,  wifhed  to  aft  the  part  of 
Torrifmond,  in  the  Spanish  Frier;  this 
requeft  Cibber  oppofed  with  all  his  might. 
A nobleman  of  great  eminence  fent  for 

him, 
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him,  and  defired  he  would  give  his  reafons 
for  not  permitting  the  young  player  to  try 
his  abilities  in  a favourite  part.  ‘ My  Lord 
(faid  Cibber)  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  you; 
your  Lord  (hip  is  fenfible,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  filling  places  at  court ; you 
cannot  be  at  a lofs  for  perfbns  to  a£f  their 
parts  there.  But  I arture  you  it  is  quite 
otherwife  in  our  theatrical  world  ; if  we 
fhould  invert  people  with  characters  who 
are  incapable  to  fupport  them,  we  fhould 
be  undone.’ 

But  Cibber  was  fufficiently  mortified 
afterwards  for  his  behaviour  to  Eirington  ; 
who,  during  the  indifpofition  of  Booth, 
in  the  year  1 729,  was  the  great  fupport 
of  Drury- lane.  The  managers  were  fo 
well  convinced  of  his  importance  to  them, 
that  they  offered  him  his  own  conditions 
if  he  would  engage  with  them  for  a term 
of  years.  Eirington,  with  great  moderty, 
replied  : ‘ I am  truly  fenfible  of  the  value 
of  your  offer  ; but  in  Ireland  I am  fo  well 
K k 4 re- 
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rewarded  for  my  fervices,  that  I cannot 
think  of  leaving  it  on  any  confideration. 
There  is  not  (added  he)  a gentleman’s 
houfe  iu  that  kingdom  to  which  I am  not 
a welcome  vifitor.  Elrington  died  at  Dub- 
lin, greatly  lamented,  July  22,  1732. 

To  conclude.  As  a writer  of  comedies, 
Cibber  muft  be  placed  in  a very  fuperior 
rank ; before  Jeremy  Collier  attacked  the 
profanenefs  of  dramatic  writers,  he  fir  ft 
taught  the  ftage  to  talk  decently  and  mo- 
rally. He  was  properly  the  inventor  of 
the  higher  comedy,  a fpecies  of  the  dra- 
ma in  which  perfons  of  high  birth  and 
eminent  rank  are  introduced  ; for  the  faint 
efforts,  in  that  fly le,  of  Etheridge  and 
Steele,  in  Sir  Foppling  Flutter  and  the 
Funeral,  are  fcarcely  worthy  our  notice. 
As  a manager  of  a theatre,  his  behaviour 
to  authors  I have  proved  to  have  been  illi- 
beral and  in  (blent ; his  treatment  of  the 
a£tors  has  been  generally  condemned  as 
unfriendly,  if  not  tyrannical.  As  a 
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member  of  fociety  at  large,  little  can  be 

faid  in  his  praile. Soon  after  he  had 

fold  his  fhare  in  the  patent  for  a very  large 
fum,  to  Mr.  Highmore,  he  applied  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  a patent,  in  favour 
of  his  foil  Theophilus,  becaufe  Highmore 
would  not  comply  with  the  young  man’s 
demands.  The  Duke  faw  through  the 
injuftice  of  the  aCt,  and  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  gratify  the  unreafonable  requell 
of  his  old  acquaintance,  Colley.  Victor, 
from  whom  I received  my  information, 
very  honeftiy  oppofed  this  unjuft  behavi- 
our of  his  friend,  Cibber;  who,  after  hav- 
ing parted  with  his  fhare  in  the  old  patent, 
for  more  perhaps  than  its  value,  would 
have  rendered  it  worthlefs  by  a new  one. 

His  love  of  gaming  rendered  him  a 
neglectful  father,  and  unkind  to  his  family 
and  relations.  The  moral  honefty  of  a 
gamefter,  depending  fo  much  on  the  revo- 
lutions of  chance,  cannot  fafelv  be  relied 
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It  mud  be  granted,  that,  although' 
Cibber  was  a gamefter,  he  never  was 
charged  with  being  a cheat  or  gambler. 
A dupe  to  his  own  paffions  he  certainly 
was,  and  probably  to  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  others ; but  he  never  merited  the 
odious  nick-name  of  a black-leg. 

His  contempt  of  religion  was  judly 
cen fu red  by  many.  Dennis,  in  a letter 
to  Sir  John  Edgar,  alias  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
charges  him  with  fpitting  at  a picture  of 
our  Saviour  at  Bath.  At  Tunbridge,  I 
have  been  informed  by  Dr.  John  foil,  Cib- 
ber entered  into  a converfation  with 
honed  Mr.  William  Whidon,  with  a 
view  to  inlult  him ; but  Whidon  cut  him 
fhort,  by  telling  him  at  once,  that  he 
could  pofliblv  hold  no  difcourfe  with  him  ; 
for  that  he  was  himfelf  a clergyman  ; and 
Cibber  was  a player,  and  was  bef.des,  as 
he  had  heard,  a pimp. 

Cibber  mud  have  raifed  confiderable 
contributions  on  the  public  by  his  works. 

To 
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To  fay  nothing  of  the  fums  accumulated 
by  dedications,*  benefits,  and  the  fale  of 
his  plays  fingly,  his  dramatic  works,  in 
quarto,  by  fubfcription,  publifhed  1721, 
produced  him  a confiderable  fum  of  money. 
It  is  computed  that  he  gained,  by  the 
excellent  Apology  for  his  Life,  no  lefs 
than  the  fum  of  1 50 oh 

Pope’s  mercilefs  treatment  of  Cibber 
was  originally  owing  to  the  latter’s  attack 
upon  the  farce  of  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
riage, in  the  character  of  Bayes  in  the 
Rehearfal ; and,  though  it  is  evident  Pope 
feverely  felt  the  ridicule  of  the  narrative 
in  Cibber’s  Firft  Epiftle,  the  reader  of  his 
Second  Letter  will  be  convinced,  that  the 
Laureat,  notwithftanaing  his  affectation  of 
indifference,  did  not  relifh  the  being  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity  with  Pope’s  indelible 
marks  of  infamy  upon  him. 

Though 

* King  George  T.  gave  him  a hundred  pounds 
for  his  dedication  of  the  N^onjuror. 
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Though  the  fuperior  fpirit  of  Swift 
controuled  the  a&io-ns  and  regulated  the 
politics  of  Pope,  the  latter  had  no  influ- 
ence of  that  kind  upon  the  Dean.  He  was 
not  induced  by  his  friend’s  diflike  to  Cib- 
ber, to  attack  him  in  any  part  of  his 
writings,  except,  I believe,  in  his  Ihort 
ridicule  on  his  Birth-day  Odes.  As  foou 
as  Cibber’s  Apology  reached  Dublin,  Falk- 
ner,  the  printer,  fent  it  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  who  told  him,  next  day, 
that  Cibber’s  book  had  captivated  him  ; he 
iat  up  all  night  to  read  it  through.  When 
Falkner  gave  information  of  this  to  Cib- 
ber, he  fhed  tears  of  joy. 

Cibber  died  in  the  eighty-feventh  year 
of  his  age,  1758.  The  money  he  had 
laved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  left 
with  great  propriety  to  his  grand-children, 
lu  perfon,  he  was  of  the  middle- fize ; 
and,  though  ftrait,  not  well-lhaped.  I 
have  feen  a mezzotinto  of  him,  from  a 
painting  of  Signor  Amiconi,  in  the  cha- 
rter of  Lord  Foppington,  veiy  like  him. 

T muft 
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I mu  ft  not  forget  to  relate,  that  the 
Comedy  of  the  Nonjuror,  written  by  Cib- 
ber, and  aded  in  1717,  expofed  the  au- 
thor to  innumerable  and  virulent  attacks 
from  the  high  tory  and  Jacobite  parties. 
The  generous  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, eftablifhed  at  the  coronation  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  had  not, 
at  that  time,  taken  fuch  deep  root  as  they 
have  fince  done.  Many  people  then  fur- 
yived,  who  had  been  attached  from  edu- 
cation, and  fome  perhaps  from  principle, 
to  the  exiled  family.  Prejudices,  imbibed 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  are  not  eafily 
fubdued  ; but,  befides  tnofe  who  aded  on 
thel'e  motives,  there  were  many  who  were 
influenced  from  meaner  inducements. 
Cibber’s  play  was  written  with  a view  to 
juftify  the  dodrities  inculcated  by  the  Re- 
volution, and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Houle  of  Han- 
over. The  play  met  with  applaufe  and 

with 
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with  much  fuccefs.  Cibber  artfully  trans- 
ferred the  odium  of  impofture  from  the 
non] u ring  clergyman  to  the  popilh  priefl. 

In  fpite  of  his  affefling  to  defpife  party- 
men  and  party-principles.  Pope,  in  his 
letters  to  Jervas  and  Mr.  Digby,  difcovered 
no  little  vexation  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Non- 
juror  ; for  that  was,  with  him,  a terrible 
iymptom  of  the  decay  of  poetry. 

The  play  is  a good  imitation  of  Moliere’s 
Tartuffe  ; and  deferves  commendation,  if 
it  were  for  the  lake  only  of  the  fine  portrait 
of  an  amiable  young  lady.  There  is  not, 
in  all  dramatic  poetry,  a more  fprightly, 
good-natured,  and  generous,  coquette, 
than  Maria  ; which  is  admirably  adled  by 
Mrs.  Abington,  under  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte, borrowed  from  the  Nonjuror  by 
BickerftaiTe  in  his  Hypocrite. 

Cibber  was  violently  attacked  from  the 
prints,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  politics, 
hut  pretendedly  for  his  management  of  the 
theatre,  his  behaviour  to  authors,  and  for 

his 
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his  acting.  If  we  except  the  remarks  on 
plays  and  players  by  the  authors  of  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  theatrical  obler- 
yations  in  thofe  days  were  coarfe  and 
illiberal,  when  compared  to  what  we  read 
in  our  prefent  daily  and  other  periodical 
papers.  The  prints  of  our  days  are 
generally  conducted  by  men  of  education, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  polite  arts. 
Nor  fhould  the  a£tor  think  himl'elf  above 
condefcending  to  hearken  to  their  advice 
and  to  attend  to  their  reprehenfion,  or 
fuppofe  himfelf  or  his  art  injured  by  their 
free  examination  of  his  merits. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  in  his  excellent 
notes  on  Frefnoy,  has  generoully  admitted, 
that,  if  the  painter  was  to  be  informed  of 
the  remarks  every  fpeftator  would  neceffa- 
rily  make  on  his  piflure,  when  expofed 
to  public  view,  he  would  gain  conlide- 
rable  advantage  from  them.  This  may 
be  applied  to  a&ing,  a fortiori , as  every 
man  mull:  be  a more  adequate  judge  of 

Rage- 
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ffage-reprefentation  than  of  painting.  In 
every  nation  in  Europe,  the  productions 
of  art  are  open  to  examination.  In  a free 
country,  like  ours,  the  legiflators,  and 
the  adts  of  legiflature  itfelf,  are  not  exempt 
from  free  examination.  A poem,  a picture, 
a ffatue,  a piece  of  mufic,  the  adtion  of  a 
player,  are  all  offered  to  the  public  eye, 
and,  from  their  approbation  or  cenfure, 
muff  ftand  or  fall.  The  actor,  while  he 
continues  to  be  of  value,  will  be  an  objedt 
of  criticifm.  It  is,  indeed,  a teff  of  his 
confequence ; and,  when  that  is  with- 
drawn, he  will  fink  to  nothing.  Parties 
there  will  be,  and  prejudices  muff  exift ; 
but  the  public  is  fair  in  its  determination, 
and  will  not  permit  an  artift  of  merit  to 
fuller  by  unjuft  remarks  or  illiberal  cenfures. 

Dr.  Warburton  affedted  to  defpife  the 
learning  of  Magazines  and  Reviews.  He 
might,  perhaps,  receive  no  addition  to  his 
acquirements  by  perufing  them  ; but  the 
good  people  of  England,  I will  prefume 
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to  aver,  have  been  much  improved,  with- 
in thefe  twenty  or  thirty  years,  by  that 
variety  of  literature  and  feience  which  has 
been  every  where  diffeminated  in  thefe 
vehicles  ; nor  do  I think  all  ranks  of  people 
could  be  more  innocently  or  more  pro- 
fitably employed,  than  in  acquiring 
knowledge  fo  readily,  and  with  fuch  little 
expence  of  time  and  money. 


fiND  OF  VOL.  III0  AND  LAST* 
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' H E generous  encouragement  the 


public  gave  the  Life  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, called  for  my  warmed:  and  mod 
grateful  acknowledgements  ; nor  am  I lefs 
Indebted  to  them  for  their  favourable  re- 
ception of  my  Dramatic  Miscella- 
nies.—-Several  writers  of  the  Reviews  and 
Magazines,  and  mod  of  the  periodical 
critics,  have  been  candid  and  generous 
panegyrifts  of  my  laid  as  well  as  firft  Efl’ay 
on  Theatrical  Subjedts. 

The  Monthly  Reviewer  of  June  laft, 
quitting  all  pretenllons  to  candour  and  im- 
partiality, has  infidioufly  blended  aukward 
and  unfubftantial  praife,  with  unjuft  and 
malicious  cenfure. 

Had  he  not  clofed  his  remarks  on  my 
book  with  a charge  equally  falfe  and  infa- 
mous, I had  not  in  all  probability  taken 
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notice  of  his  futile  criticifms.  Not  fatis- 
fied  with  leffening,  by  unjuft  inferences 
and  affected  ridicule,  the  merit  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies, he  has  in  plain  terms  accufed  me 
of  being  a propagator  of Jlander  and  a lover 
of  fcandal. 

Of  this  heavy  and  unjuft  charge,  before 
I have  clofed  my  Poftfcript,  I make  no 
doubt  I ftiall  clear  myfelf,  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  readers.  But  how  the  modeft 
and  pious  Proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, Ralph  Griffiths  of  Turnham  Green, 
can  ever  exonerate  himfelf  from  having 
been  the  jirft  Editor  and  Publifher  of  the 
Memoirs  of  a Woman  of  Pie  afire,  lam  not 
enough  concerned  to  enquire.  It  furely 
did  not  become  this  man  to  put  ftones  into 
his  pocket  to  throw  at  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  fets  out  with  an  eulogium  on  my 
expertnefs  and  abilities  in  writing  anec- 
dotes, &c.  But  unluckily,  he  betrays 
his  real  meaning  by  the  coarfenefs  of  his 
L 1 2 com- 
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compliment,  for  which  I cannot  thank 
him.  “ In  thefe  things  (he  fays)  I am  a fuc - 
cefsjul  dealer  and  a chapman .”  Here  is 
hoftility  in  the  very  opening  of  his  criticilm. 

A fourth , if  not  indeed  a third  part  of 
my  book,  he  foftly  and  infidioufly  con- 
demns ; by  faying,  that  ‘ the  verbal  cri- 
ticifms,  we  lhall  here,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  work,  pals  over,  as  they  are  in  our 
opinion,  the  leaf  happy  parts  of  thefe  Mlfcel- 
lanies .”  This  is  the  accomplilhedartof  con- 
demning more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
remarks,  by  a mock  affectation  of  mercy. 

The  Reviewer  may  poffibly  be  unac- 
quainted with  a reafon,  why  a certain 
Commentator,  I mean  Mr.  Steever.s , might 
earneftly  wifh,  that  all  my  ©bfervations 
on  Shaklpeare  fnould  be  univerfally  con- 
demned and  devoted  to  oblivion. 

I hope  it  ftiil  lives  in  that  gentleman’s 
memory,  that  about  fifteen  years  fince, 
when  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  which  was  publilhed  in  1773,  he 
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foliated  many  of  his  learned  acquaintance 
to  favour  him  with  their  notes.  He  will, 
I hope,  likewife  recoiled,  that  at  that 
time  he  was  almoft  conftantly  at  my 
fhop. 

Having  from  my  long  admiration  of 
Shakfpeare,  written  on  the  blank  leaves 
of  Johnfon’s  firft  edition  bound  up  for  that 
purpofe,  feveral  loofe  obfervations  on  many 
of  the  plays,  I offered  to  tranfcribe  fuch 
as  I thought  mod;  worthy  of  notice,  and 
prefent  them  to  Mr.  Steevens,  that  he 
might  at  his  leifure  leled  fuch  as  fhould 
bed:  feemto  anfwer  his  purpofe,  and  infert 
them  in  his  projected  edition.  The  offer 
was  accepted  with  much  feeming  compla- 
cency ; and  a pretty  large  quantity  of 
notes  were  delivered  to  the  Commentator. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and  I be- 
lieve jud:  before  the  impreffion  was  finifhed, 
I afked  Mr.  Steevens  if  any  of  my  notes 
would  be  fo  happily  didinguifhed,  as  to 
enjoy  a place  in  the  new  edition.  He  an- 
L 1 3 fwered 
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fwered  to  this  purpofe,  ‘ that  he  was  en- 
tirely igaorant  of  the  matter  ; for  that  the 
notes  were  under  the  infpetlion  of  Dr.  Far- 
mer, of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  ; and 
thediftribution  of  them  was  veiled  in  him.’* 

When  the  new  edition  was  publifhed, 

I muft  confefs  I felt  my  vanity  was  difap- 
pointed  ; for  none  of  my  oblervations  on 
my  favourite  author,  were  owned  or  no- 
ticed ; nor  has  a fingle  note  been  reftored 
to  the  writer,  or  any  apology  made  for  a 
conduct  fo  uncivil  and  injurious.  I forgot 
indeed  that  I was  a tradefman,  and  though  I 
had  part  of  my  education  at  an  Univerfity,+ 
and  was  through  life  a companion  of  my 
fuperiors,  yet,  ftill  I was  not  a gentleman. 

Notwithftanding  this  treatment,  I was; 
unwilling  to  think  the  Commentator  had 
fo  mean  an  opinion  of  my  abilities,  as  not 
to  think  me  capable  of  producing  1'ome 

tole- 

* Vide  Dr  Farmer’s  Letter,  towards  the  end  of 

the  Poftfcript. 

f The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  years 
1728  and  1729. 
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tolerable  remarks  on  Shakfpeare.  Nor 
was  I thoroughly  convinced  of  his  extreme 
averfion  to  any  thing  I could  produce,  till 
my  failure  in  trade,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1778. 

A great  number  of  valuable  friends  en- 
deavoured to  contribute  to  my  re-eftab!i(h- 
ment ; and  none  indeed  were  more  adlive 
to  ferve  me,  than  thofe  who  had  buffered 
moft  by  my  misfortune.  But  all  their  ef- 
forts might  poffibly  have  been  fruitlefs, 
if  my  great  and  good  friend  Dr.  John fon, 
had  not  exerted  all  his  power  in  my  behalf. 
He  called  upon  the  Commentator,  amongft 
others,  to  affifthim.  He  was  very  kind ; and 
I acknowledged,  and  do  ftill  acknowledge 
his  kindnels  : nor  could  the  gentleman’s 
putting  me  in  mind  of  his  favour,  by  a letter 
occafioned  by  a certain  difpute  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  mentioned  here,  diffolve  the 
obligation.  Dr.  Johnfon  prevailed  on  Mr, 
Sheridan,  Patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
L 1 4 to 
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to  let  me  have  a benefit,  which  he  granted 
on  the  moft  liberal  terms. 

Though  all  this  made  an  appearance 
of  a reftoration,  yet,  1 knew  I could  ill 
provide  for  my  family  bv  the  utmoft  in- 
duftry,  from  the  profits  of  a fmall  flock  ; 
the  rent  and  taxes  of  my  houfe  amount- 
ing to  near  84I. 

About  this  time,  I was  called  upon  by 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,  Editor  of  Maffinger,  to 
write  that  author’s  Life.  When  I had 
finifhed  it,  I added  propofals  for  my  Dra- 
matic Mifcellanies.  The  Life  of  Maffin- 
ger I addreffed  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  was 
much  pleafed  with  the  attention  I paid 
him. 

I fent  copies  of  this  Eflay  in  Biogra- 
phy, to  feveral  perfons  of  eminence,  and 
amongfl  the  reft  to  Mr.  Garrick  : this 
happened  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  before 
his  death — he  fent  me  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
George  Garrick,  a very  obliging  meftage  : 
he  was  hurried,  he  faid,  in  bufinefs,  or 
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would  have  waited  on  me.  He  had  read 
over  my  Life  of  Maffinger  two  or  three 
times,  with  great  pleafure  ; and  as  for  the 
project  of  the  Dramatic  Mifcellanies,  he 
would  certainly  promote  it  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power.  This  was  the  lafl  meflage 
I received  from  that  great  and  liberal 
minded  man. 

When  I (hewed  -my  propofals  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  he  read  them  over,  and  afked 
me  the  fum  I intended  to  fix  for  my  two 
volumes  in  8vo.  I told  him  the  ufual 
price.  No,  no  (find  he)  you  muft  call 
on  your  Subfcribers  to  give  two  guineas 
for  thefe  volumes.” 

The  utter  contempt  in  which  he  feemed 
to  behold  me,  and  the  glaring  ridicule  of 
the  advice,  difenchanted  me  at  once  : he 
feemed  plainly  to  confiderme  as  the  lowed; 
and  mod  impudent  of  the  human  fpecies. 
I faid  to  him  with  fome  emotion,  “ Do 
you  think,  Sir,  that  I am  fo  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  myfelf,  as  to  exact  an 
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exorbitant  price  for  my  trifles  ? Shall  I 
demand  four  times  as  much  for  two  volumes 
as  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  eftimate 
theirs  ? No,  Sir.”  He  perfiffed  that  I 
ought  at  leaf!  to  value  them  at  one  guinea. 
I concluded  the  irkfbme  converfation 
by  alluring  him,  the  price  fhould  be 
ios.  6d.  for  the  two  volumes,  in  boards. 

Since  that  time,  his  vilits  at  my  fhop 
became  lefs  frequent.  I was  not  forry  : 
for  fuch  duplicity  of  intention,  under  the 
fhew  of  uncommon  civility,  with  a con- 
verfation extremely  engaging,  and  always 
accompanied  with  a ready  and  perpetual 
fmile,  cannot,  I fuppofe,  be  eafily  paral- 
leled. 

Have  I not,  then,  fome  reafon  to  fuf- 
pect  that  the  Commentator  entertained  a 
better  opinion  of  my  obfervations,  than  he 
was  willing  to  own  ? And  that  his  eager 
delire  of  burying  them  in  oblivion, 
orisrinated  from  fomething  more  than  their 
impotence  ? 
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But  the  mod  unhappy  circumdance  in 
the  cale,  is,  that  many  of  the  remarks 
rejected  by  the  Commentator,  have  been 
approved  by  fome  of  the  mod  accomplidied 
gentlemen  of  the  age,  perfous  eminent  for 
learning  and  critical  fagacity. 

The  reader  fees  that  the  honed  Review- 
er, though  unconnected  with  him,  as  I 
am  loudly  told  from  Turnham  Green, 
embraces  the  Commentator’s  fchetne  of 
entirely  fuppreffing  my  notes  on  Shakfpeare. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  abfolute- 
ly  conftgncd  to  dud,  under  the  tender  but 
treacherous  pretence  of  its  being  the  leaf 
happy  part  of  the  compoftion.  I fhould  be 
glad  to  know  what  this  man  calls  the 
happy  part  of  the  book  ? For,  except 
his  utididinguifhed  prailes,  bedowed  in  a 
heap  on  the  fird  and  fecond  parts  of 
Henry  the IV th  and  Henry  the  VUIth,  with- 
out quotation  or  argument  to  fupport  them, 
I cannot  pick  out  a fingle  play  on  which  he 
has  not  fixed  his  mark  of  reprobation  ; he 

mut- 
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mutters,  indeed,  here  and  there,  the 
words,  judicious  remarks  on  adlors,  with 
anecdotes,  &c.  &c. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  other  periodical 
examiners  of  books,  to  pafs  over  any  part 
of  a work  in  this  flight  and  peremptory 
manner  ? Honed:  Hamilton,  in  his  Critical 
Review,  does  not  afTedt  this  hauteur  ; nor 
does  the  worthy  and  learned  Dr.  Maty, 
whofe  edablifhed  character  of  impartiality, 
renders  his  praife  or  cenfure  of  more  im- 
portance. 

I will  appeal  to  the  Monthly  Reviewer 
himfelf,  if  in  my  cafe,  he  has  not  adted 
contrary  to  his  own  edablifhed  practice, 
which  generally  is,  to  examine  with 
Teeming  fairnefs  at  leaf!,  whatever  an  au- 
thor had  propofed,  and  to  approve  or  con- 
demn, after  weighing  the  evidence  produced 
on  both  Tides. 

If  Mr.  Griffiths  had  felected  many  of 
the  lead  forcible  notes,  and  candidly 
brought  forward  Tome  by  which  the  readers 

of 
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of  Shakfpeare  might  poffibly  have  received 
information,  I could  not  have  alledged 
againit  him  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint. 

His  conftant  method  of  praife  and  cen- 
lure,  is  certainly  not  founded  uponjuftice. 
His  mere  ipfe  dixit  paffes  for  reafon,  argu- 
ment, and  difcuffion. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  he  finds  nothing  worth 
notice,  but  a too  high  condemnation  of 
Parolles  and  a too  great  depreciation  of 
Befl'us.  But  what  is  the  bare  afifertion  of 
the  Monthly  Reviewer,  without  a fingle 
argument  alledged  to  fupport  it  ? Should 
the  labours  of  a writer,  who  has  atten- 
tively confidered  his  fubject,  be  facrificed 
to  a critic’s  caprice  ; to  one  who  appears  to 
be  his  enemy  ? 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  fool,  in  our 
old  Englifh  comedies,  the  play  of  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  prefented  to  me  a 
fair  occafion  : I vindicated  the  rights  of 
mankind,  to  the  exertion  of  the  rilible  facul- 
ties, 
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ties.  A party-coloured  Zany  with  a cap 
and  bells,  was  to  our  old  feudal  Monarchs 
in  their  palaces,  and  the  Barons  in  theit 
caftles,  the  coarle  engine  of  mirth  which 
the  folemn  laws  of  Chivalry  would  admits 
But  my  chief  view  in  difcuffing  this  fubjedt, 
was  to  point  out  to  my  reader,  the  wonderful 
effect  which  ourgreatpoet,  by  his  inimitable 
Ikill,  had  produced  upon  the  minds  of  an 
Englifh  audience,  from  this  fingle  engine* 
As  the  Monthly  Review  affedfs  tofpeak  to 
every  play  of  Shakfpeare  which  had  paffed 
through  my  hands,  we  may  reafonably 
aik  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  he  omitted 
this  part,  I will  prefume  to  fay,  of  a well 
confidercd  inquiry.  But  the  gentleman  had 
merrier  game  in  view,  which  was,  by  the 
aoDlication  of  a line  from  Churchill,  to 
turn  me  into  ridicule.  — I had  given  the 
reader  a green-room  narrative  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick’s refolution  to  revive  King  and  No 
King  ; and  1 afligned  probable  reafons'  for 
his  quitting  his  projedt. 
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This  I chiefly  attributed  to  the  plot  it- 
felf,  feerningly  founded  on  incefl ; for 
Arbaces  is  violently  enamoured  of  his  fup- 
pofed  filler.  I farther  obferved,  that  Bef- 
fus,  a pander  and  a thrice-beaten  coward, 
buffetted  and  kicked  by  alrnoil  every  cha- 
racter in  the  play,  though  an  officer  in  the 
army,  would  notin  thefe  times  be  tolerated. 

But  gentle  dullnefs  ever  loves  a joke ; 
and  for  this  flory  I was  by  the  Reviewer 
defcribed  to  be  Statefman  all  over. 

In  the  progrefs  of  his  Review,  he  ar- 
rives at  my  remarks  on  the  plays  of  Ben 
Jonfon,  which,  in  his  ufual  authoritative 
ltile,  he  pronounces  to  be  too  fevere — This 
being  without  proof,  I hope  my  reader  will 
allow,  deferves  no  anfwer. 

I beg  the  reader  to  obferve  one  fpecies 
of  criticifm  peculiar  to  this  gentleman  ; - 
wherever  I produce  an  authority  to  lupport 
my  remarks,  he  is  determined  at  all  events 
to  deflroy  it. 

The  verfes  of  L.  Diggs,  which  I had 
brought  to  fupport  my  obfervation,  that 

the 
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the  beft  plays  of  Jonfon  were  not  followed  by 
the  people  with  an  equal  ardour  to  thole  of  his 
competitor,  Shakfpeare,  he  utterly  rejects. 
But  the  judicious  Mr.  Malone  is  happily 
of  a contrary  opinion  ; he  gives  them  a 
place  in  his  Supplemental  volumes  to  Shak- 
fpeare. The  Reviewer’s  comparing  the 
lines  of  Diggs  to  thofe  of  Gardiner,  placed 
before  the  works  of  Fletcher,  is  imperti- 
nent. Gardiner’s  inflated  praifes  of  his 
friend,  Fletcher,  feemed  to  be  written  with 
a view  to  rob  Beaumont  of  his  lhare  in  thefe 
dramas,  which  were  attributed  by  others 
to  both.  The  verfes  of  Diggs  on  Jonfon 
are  little  more  than  the  relation  of  a fadt. 

This  Reviewer  knew,  too,  that  I did 
not  entirely  ground  my  opinion  of  furly 
Ben  upon  thefe  verfes  ; but  with  his  ufual 
honefly,  he  has  fupprefled  the  evidence. 

It  is  not  fpeaking  too  harlhly  of  him 
to  fay,  that  when  he  Reps  out  of  his  way 
to  give  us  theatrical  intelligence,  he  is 
a mere  babbler.  Fie  fays  that  Garrick 
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taught  Woodward  to  act  Bobadil,  from 
the  manner  of  Ben  Jonfon  the  actor. 

Woodward  was  older  than  his  matter 
by  feveral  years,  and  was  an  actor  when  a 
boy  about  eighteen,  under  the  care  of  Gif- 
fard  in  Goodman’s-field,  in  1729  or  1730. 

Many  years  before  our  Rofcius  had  trod 
the  ftage,  I faw  him  play  one  of  the  Mob 
in  Julius  Csfar  at  the  fame  theatre,  where 
Jonfon  acted  the  part  of  the  Cobier : fo 
that  Woodward  could  ttand  in  need  of  no 
inftruftion  from  Garrick,  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  the  veteran  actor.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal, or  if  you  pleafe,  the  Jonfonian 
manner  of  Woodward’s  reheariing  Boba- 
dil, in  the  abfence  of  Rofcius,  and  what 
patted  between  them  on  the  ttage  upon  it, 
I gave  a particular  narrative  ; but  this,  it 
feems,  did  not  merit  the  worthy  Re- 
viewer’s attention. 

He  condefcends  to  praife  my  judgment, 
with  refpect  to  Davenant’s  alteration  of 
Macbeth  ; and  this  is  almoft  all  that  he 
Y ol.  HI.  M m fays 
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fays  upon  that  great  maflerpiece  of  our 
inimitable  author.  I had  introduced  cer- 
tain reafons  why  Shakfpeare  had  chofen 
the  fubjeft  of  Macbeth  to  be  reprefented 
before  his  great  patron,  King  James  ; and 
with  fome  probability,  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  his  honed:  intention  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  in  a clofe  bond  of  amity, 
by  inferring  in  his  play  the  reflora t ion  of 
a rightful  King  of  Scotland,  by  the  affifl- 
ance  of  the  Englifh. 

I had  endeavoured  to  reftify  fome  mif- 
takes  of  the  great  Commentator,  Stee- 
vens  ; but  it  was  hopelefs  to  expeft  any 
notice  would  be  taken  of  them. 

There  is  one  unvaried  condudl  in  the 
Reviewer,  which  will,  I believe,  fur-' 
prife  every  body  : that  although  my  book 
was  profefiedly  written  to  celebrate  the 
great  comedians,  and  particularly  our 
inimitable  Rofcius,  that  of  this  part  of 
my  plan  he  has  fcarce  taken  any  notice. 
Almofl  every  page  of  my  obfervations  on 
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Macbeth,  is  crouded  with  remarks,  and 
I hope  not  very  fuperficial,  on  the  fuperior 
beauties  of  Garrick’s  adtion.  This  man 
pretends  to  be  his  great  admirer ; but  all 
that  has  been  faid  to  exemplify  his  won- 
derful fkill,  is  buried  in  profound  filence. 

After  a fummary  difpatch  of  Macbeth, 
the  Reviewer  makes  fome  profound  re- 
flections on  the  ftate  of  learning  during 
the  Civil  Wars  and  the  ufurpation  of  C ro ro- 
wel h ‘ Notwithftanding  (he  fays)  the 
labours  and  fllent  ftudies  of  Milton,  litera- 
ture feems  to  have  JleptT 

Pray,  learned  Sir,  what  do  you  mean 
by  fllent  ftudies  ? for,  I profefs  I do  not 
underftand  you.  Of  what  fervice  can 
fllent  ftudies  be  to  a nation  ? I will  inform 
this  critic,  who  feems  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter* that  Milton*  after  the  beheading  of  the 
King,  was  employed  in  defending  the 
action,  in  writing  letters*  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Republic  ; and  was  afterwards 
Mm2 
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employed  in  the  fame  office  by  the 
Ufurper. 

But  is  it  ttue  that  literature  dept  during 
the  Civil  Wars  ? This  man  is  an  excellent 
Ariftarchus  to  fit  in  the  chair  of  judgment, 
and  decide  upon  the  property  and  reputa- 
tion of  authors  ! — The  meanefi:  adept  in  the 
Hiffcory  of  Englith  Learning  could  have 
told  him,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  in  1641,  to  the  Reftoration  in 
1660,  more  illuftrious  men  flourilhed  in 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  more  excellent 
and  valuable  books  were  written  and  pub- 
lifhed,  than  in  any  forty  years  which  the 
Reviewer  can  name. 

In  divinity,  the  learned  and  excellent 
Ilamrnond  publilhed  during  that  period, 
his  admired  Commentary  on  the  New 
Teftament,  and  many  other  works.  Cud- 
worth  in  that  period,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  noble  work  called,  The  Intelleftual 
Syilem.  Lightfoot  and  Tocock  excelled 
in  the  propagation  of  Oriental  Learning. — 
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Wilkins,  that  great  genius,  publifhed  his 
Swift  Meffenger,  and  many  other  curious 
works  ; where  the  Air  Balloons,  lb  much 
the  objeCt  of  admiration,  may  be  found  in 
embrio.*  In  mathematics,  Ought  red, 
Barrow,  and  Wallis,  excelled. — Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  and  Mr.  Dodfworth  opened 
all  the  treafures  of  hiftory  and  antiquity. 
That  great  work,  the  Monafticon  Anglica- 
num  was  then  printed  and  publifhed.  The 
Antiquities  of  Warwick  were  produced 
by  Dugdale  in  1655  ; and  during  this 
period  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  labo- 
rious work.  The  Baronage  of  England. 
Rufhworth’s  Hiftorical  Collection  are  to 
this  day  the  ftandard  of  hifloric  truth.- — 
About  the  fame  time,  I mean  in  the 
troubles,  or  during  the  ufurpation  of 
Cromwell,  King’s  Vale  Royal  of  Chefire, 
faw  the  light.  Somner,  too,  gave  the 
world  his  Saxon  Dictionary.  During  this 
M m 3 

* Vide  his  Philofophical  works,  in  8vo, 
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unhappy  period,  Bifnop  Walton  put  to  the 
prefs  that  great  work  the  Polyglott  Bible, 
which  was  printed  in  lix  volumes  folio  at 
Cambridge,  1657.  In  medicine,  the  great 
Harvey,  then  grown  old,  publifhed  his 
Exercitationes  Anatomicae ; and  Lower, 
his  admired  book,  de  Motu  Cordis, 

Cromwell  had  no  averfion  to  the  politer 
arts ; he  encouraged  not  only  men  of  know- 
ledge and  probity  in  ’'he  law,  fuch  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hales,  but  Veiled  to  the  fofter 
notes  of  the  Mufes.  In  his. time.  Waller 
wrote  his  Summer  Illand  ; and  his  fine 
poem  on  the  progrefs  of  his  Highnefs* 
arms. 

I need  not  mention  his  much  com- 
mended panegyric  on  Cromwell.  During 
the  troubles,  Denham  wrote  his  Cooper’s 
Hill  ; and  all  Cowley's  poems  were  printed, 
Milton,  too,  publifhed  fome  of  his  poems 
in  1645. 

Though  the  play-houfes  were  fhut  up, 
many  of  Shakfpeare’s,  and  Beaumont  and 
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Fletcher’s  plays,  were  tranfcribed  and 
published.  Nay,  Shirley,  in  1647,  pub- 
lished the  works  of  Beaumont  andFietcher 
in  folio. 

Behold,  reader  ! this  is  the  great  Re- 
viewer, whofe  motto  cries  out  to  his  cul- 

tomers,  beware  of  counterfeits. 

Can  there  be  a greater  literary  impoftor 
than  himfelf  ? 

The  Reviewer  next  takes  fome  flight 
notice  of  my  remarks  on  Julius  Caefar. 
What  cofl  the  writer  above  fifty  pages, 
he  difpatches  in  about  nine  or  ten  lines. 

The  infamous  Jefferies,  when  deter- 
mined to  hang  a poor  culprit,  was  never 
more  rapid  in  his  decifions,  more  dexterous 
in  direfling  the  jury  to  find  him  guilty,  nor 
quicker  in  palling  fentence,  than  this  felf- 
chofen  judge  upon  my  unhappy  remarks. 

All  the  material  evidence  I had  adduced 
to  prove  this  play  was  a favourite  of  the 
public  in  Shakfpeare’s  time,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  downward  to  his  late 
M m 4 Majefly, 
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Majefty,  this  man,  by  a ftroke  of  his 
pen,  at  once  has  erafed. 

As  to  poor  Leonard  Diggs,  though  Mr. 
Steevens  admits  his  lines  in  praife  of 
Shakfpeare  in  liis  editions,  the  Reviewer 
treats  him  with  contempt.  It  was  in 
vain  for  me  to  tell  inch  a man,  that 
the  great  Dry  den  had  written,  in  three 
feveral  plays,  three  fcenes  in  imitation  of 
that  between  Brutus  and  CaJJius ; ali  this 
teftimony  amounted  to  nothing.  I quoted 
in  my  article  ot  Dry  den,  fome  lines  from 
Aurengzebe,  his  bell:  written  play,  wherer 
in,  after  giving  up  his  favourite  jingles, 
he  breaks  forth  into  a generous  eulogium 
on  the  fuperior  merit  of  Shakfpeare,  and 
acknowledges  he  took  fire  from  the  icene 
between  Brutus  and  Caffius,  which  in  all 
probability,  he  had  feen  admirably  adled 
by  thofe  two  great  mafters  in  their  profef- 
fion,  Hart  and  Mohun. 

The  Reviewer  fays  coldly,  that  the 
play  has  beauties,  but  not  fuch  as  to  give 
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pleafure  on  the  ftage ; and  for  this  reafon 
it  was  declined  reviving  by  Garrick. 

I hope  the  gentleman  will  not  contra- 
dict me,  when  1 affert  that  I have  feveral 
times  feen  this  play  a£ted  with  great 
applaufe,  and  to  very  crowded  and 
brilliant  hordes.  Garrick  himfelf  had 
once,  and  I believe  about  the  year  1746, 
a furious  intention  to  reprefent  Caffius. 

1 faw  in  his  Dichonare  de  B ayle,  on  that 
great  man’s  article,  a draft  of  this  cha- 

O 

rafter  written  in  Mr.  Garrick’s  own  hand. 
Two  reafons  might  have  poffibly  put  an  end 
to  his  intention.  The  weight  of  Quin’s 
figure,  and  his  diflike  to  a Roman  ffiape.* 

Julius  Caefar  has  not  been  added  with 
proper  attention  to  the  great  characters  of 
the  play,  fince  the  year  5745,  when  De- 
lane, Sparks,  and  Barry,  reprefented  Bru- 
tus, Caffius.  and  Mark  Antony. 

The 

* From  a line  or  two  of  Shakfpeare  applied  to 
the  Roman  adfors,  I embraced  an  occafion  to  give 
a fhort  view  of  the  Roman  theatre,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  celebrated  adtors,  ^Efopus  and  Rofcius. 
Of  this,  the  Reviewer  takes  not  the  leaft  notice. 
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The  Reviewer,  having  in  a few  lines 
difpatched  and  condemned  Julius  Caefar, 
proceeds  with  the  fame  furious  rapidity 
to  King  Lear. 

He  has  on  this  favourite  play,  fported 
shout  feventeen  or  eighteen  lines  on  that 
which  coft  me  feventy  pages. 

To  fay  that  the  Reviewer  has  told 
two  falfehoods  in  the  fmall  compafs  of  the 
ground  he  has  occupied,  would,  to  civilized 
perfons,  appear  rude  ; and  yet  before  1 have 
done  with  him,  I hope  my  reader  will  be 
convinced  that  he  comes  within  my  charge. 

I had  obferved,  that  the  paffion  of 
Edgar  to  Cordelia,  was  an  incident  hap- 
pily imagined  ; and  I wiflied  that  Air.  Col- 
man,  or  fome  other  man  of  genius,  had 
refcued  from  Tate  the  paffionate  l'cenes 
between  thefe  lovers,  and  had  connected 
them  with  the  more  diftrefsful  parts  of 
the  play.  I had  proved,  as  far  as  the  light 
I could  gain  from  fcraps  of  Stage  Hiftory, 
that  Lear  adted  by  Betterton,  in  its  prif- 
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tine  ftate,  had  not  pleafed,  and  that  it  had 
Iain  dormant  from  1663  to  1685,  when 
Tate  revived  it  with  alterations. 

The  Reviewer  is  feized  with  a fit  of 
aftonifhment,  that  Mr.  Davies  Ihoold  ap- 
prove the  ridiculous  love  fcenes  of  Edgar 
and  Cordelia  by  Tate.  But  where  will 
he  point  a paflage  in  my  remarks  to  juftify 
this  hardy  obfervation  ? 

It  is  true,  the  language  of  Tate  is  low, 
mean,  and  imperfe£l ; but  his  feizing  hold 
of  the  love  incident,  has  actually,  in  the 
opinion  of  as  good  judges  as  Ralph  Grif- 
fith, faved  the  play  from  oblivion.  His 
illiberal  mention  of  the  corps,  by  which 
he  means  the  body  of  a&ors,  deferves 
nothing  but  contempt.  But  this  Reviewer 
is  the  fairefi:  of  all  critics,  by  his  frequent 
contradictions  of  himfelf.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  wifhes  Garrick  had  adted  Lear 
to  the  end,  as  the  author  wrote  it,  he 
commends  Tate  for  his  merit  in  the  cata- 
ftrophe  !- — 
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Let  me  beg  the  reader  to  attend  to  the 
following  paragraph. 

“ Amongft  other  oblervations  and  anec- 
dotes on  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Davies  com- 
memorates his  own  performance  of  Glof- 
ter,  and  his  wife’s  Cordelia  : Garrick  and 
Cibber  are  not  forgotten,  but  duly  noticed 
and  diftinguifned.” 

Would  not  any  impartial  reader  from 
this  quotation  fuppofe,  I had  been  arro- 
gant enough  to  place  myfelf  and  wife  on 
the  fame  bench  with  thefe  illuftrious  per- 
formers ? 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Garrick,  neither 
my  own  name  nor  that  of  my  wife  is  once 
mentioned.  In  my  obfervations  on  Lear, 
fpeaking  of  that  very  valuable  adtor,  Mr. 
Berry,  who  reprefented  the  part  of  Glofer, 

I faid,  and  I hope  with  modefty,  that 
when  his  declining  health  deprived  the 
ftage  of  his  performance,  Mr.  Garrick 
called  upon  me  to  fupply  his  place  in  Glof- 
ter  ; and  ‘ that  the  candour  of  the  audi- 
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dice  gave  me  more  encouragement  than 
I expected.’ 

I aifo.  took  notice,  that  Mrs.  Davies, 
during  Mrs.  Cibber’s  indifpofition,  was 
invited  to  fupply  her  place  in  Cordelia ; 
and  that  her  figure,  look,  and  deport- 
ment, correfponded  fo  well  to  the  charac- 
ter, that  (he  was  difmifl'ed  with  no  incon- 
fderable  fhare  of  applaule. 

This  unworthy  mifrep refen tion  of  fadts, 
fuits  a literary  Bujle-fighter,  not  a candid 
Reviewer. 

I had  bellowed  a chapter  of  above 
thirty  pages,  and  I hope  neither  carelelsly 
nor  ignorantly  compofed,  on  Shakfpeare’s 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  Reviewer, 
in  two  lines  and  a half,  difpatches-me  and 
my  obfervations  into  the  land  of  forget- 
fulnefs. 

I had  indeed  difcovered  fome  mifaken 
notes  of  the  great  Commentator ; and 
one  ridiculous  blunder,  in  which  he  af- 
ferts,  that  an  onion  had  no  moifiure : 
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this  was  an  unpardonable  fault,  for  which? 
I could  expert  no  remiffion  of  punifhment/ 
In  my  obfervations  on  the  Rule  a Wife 
and  have  a Wife,  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  I enlarged  on  the  merits  of  thefe 
eminent  writers  ; and  obferving  that  the 
plot  of  this  and  feveral  others  of  their  plays 
was  taken  from  Cervantes,  and  various  Spa- 
nifh  dramatics,  I endeavoured  to  enter- 
tain my  readers  with  a fliort  hiftory  of 
the  Spanifh  theatre.  The  characters  of 
Cervantes,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  and  their 
merit  as  ftage  writers,  were  not  omitted. 

Lope  has  indeed  been  called  by  the 
glorious  title  of  the  Spanifh  Shakfpeare  5 
on  fo  extraordinary  a perfon,  equally  emi- 
nent for  his  virtues  as  his  genius,  1 could 
not  fpeak  fuperficially. 

This  was  not  all : to  the  belt  of  my 
abilities,  I compared  the  excellencies  of 
thefe  dramatic  twins  with  thofe  of  Shak- 
fpeare. I held  the  balance  with  an  even 
hand,  and  the  reader  muft  judge  whether 
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I have  decided  with  impartiality.  I made 
a conceffion,  indeed,  for  which  perhaps 
few  will  thank  me  : ‘ That  Shakfpeare 
did  not  fo  greatly  excell  them  in  genius 
as  in  the  art  of  producing  theatrical  effect.” 

My  good  friend  the  Reviewer  dis- 
patches the  bufinefs  in  two  or  three  Ihort 
paragraphs  ; and  his  decilion  is,  that  Mr. 
Davies  does  lefs  than  juftice  to  the  merit 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  critic,  he  quotes  a paffage 
from  my  book  which  feems  flatly  to  con- 
tradifl  his  afi'ertion.  ‘ Mr.  Davies  has 
very  properly  laid,  “ that  I have  looked 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  the  Difci- 
ples,  or  rather  dramatic  offspring  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  fuch  an  offspring  as  will 
ever  reflect  great  honour  on  the  parent.” 
From  fo  ablurd  a man,  what  rational  de- 
cifion  can  be  expected  ? 

On  Hamlet,  it  is  true,  as  he  fays, 

I have  bellowed  1 5 1 pages,  and  this  was 
a labour  of  love  ; for  who  is  fo  dull  as 
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not  to  be  ftruck  with  the  great  and  various 
beauties  of  that  tragedy  : ever  the  favou- 
rite of  the  Englifh  nation  ? On  this  fub- 
jeflt  I dwelt  with  pleafure,  and  pointed 
out  fome  particular  paflages  as  worthy  of 
notice,  which  had  elcaped  . more  fagacious 
Commentators. 

An  author  makes  a very  awkward 
fgure,  when  he  finds  himfelf  under  the 
neceffity  of  pointing  out  to  his  reader, 
fueh  particular  places  in  his  book  as  him- 
felf moft  approves  ; this  I fhall  not  do, 
except  in  one  iuftance* 

The  fimilarity  of  fentiments,  in  the 
famous  foliloquy  of  7*o  be , or  not  to  be , 
to  fome  of  thofe  which  Plato  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  in  his  Apo- 
boy  before  the  Areopagus,  is  fo  ftriking, 
that  the  barely  quoting  them  amounts  to 
a proof.  1 gave  the  words  of  Plato  in 
the  original,  with  the  Latin  tranflation. 
Every  fcholar  to  whom  I fhewed  the  pai- 
lage  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion. 
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This  novelty,  and  many  other  obfer- 
Vations,  not,  1 hope,  unworthy  or  no  ce, 
the  honeft  Reviewer  has  pafled  over.  Ay 
1 5 1 Pages  ^as  cut  up  in  about  five  lines  ; 
but  has  gracioufly,  in  his  authoritative 
Rile,  out  of  near  ioo,  allowed  the  merit  of 
four  ox  five  remarks. 

‘ The  remainder  of  thefe  Mifcellanies 
is  employed  (he  fays)  on  the  dramatic 
labours  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Buck- 
ingham, Congreve,  Betterton,  and  Cib- 
ber; He  might  have  added  to  them.  Sir 
John  Vanburgh. — Thefe  eminent  writers, 
like  the  uncelebrated  victims  of  heroic 
poetry,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  are  brought 
into  the  field  only  to  be  knocked  in  the 
head.  Indeed  he  gracioufly  allows,  that 
although  my  remarks  are  trite,  they  are 
juft ; and  that  there  are  befides,  tliea- 
trical  anecdotes  and  ftage  hiftory.  Upon 
the  merit  of  at  leaft  300  pages,  he  pe- 
remptorily decides,  according  to  cuftom, 
in  feven  or  eight  lines.  With  the  man 
Vol.  III.  N n that 
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that  will  not  venture  into  the  fair  current 
of  argument,  you  know  not  what  courfe 
to  take.  Behind  his  maiked  battery,  he 
(hoots  at  you  like  a coward,  when  you 
are  not  on  your  guard.  I (hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  I had,  to  the  bed  of  my 
power,  confidered  the  various  ftiles  and 
abilites  of  thefe  dramatic  writers. 

But  furely  his  tender  feelings  for  Colley 
Cibber,  are  as  farcical  and  ridiculous  as 
any  thing  which  has  dropt  from  his  pen. 
He  fays,  I rely  too  implicitly  on  pamphlets 
written  purpofely  againft  him.  Thisafler- 
tion  the  Reviewer  knows  to  be  unfupported 
by  truth.  I had  charged  the  comedian  with 
infolence,  it  is  true ; and  was  there  any 
thing  more  univerfally  acknowledged  ? I 
would  a(k  this  fagacious  critic,  how  I (hall 
come  at  fadls,  but  by  comparing  a writer’s 
work  with  that  of  his  adverfary.  In  the 
difpute  between  Dr.  Horfely  and  Dr. 
Prieftly,  muft  I not  read  both  writers, 
that  I may  underfland  the  controverfy ; 
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or  muft  I confine  myfelf  to  Dr.  Horfely 
alone  ? 

Cibber’s  Apology  was  published,  as  far 
as  I can  remember,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1 739.  The  Laureat,  a pamphlet  of 
near  120  pages,  came  forth  in  1740. 

The  Reviewer,  who  is  dexterous  in 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  evidence,  I think 
I may  prefume  to  fay,  had  never  feen  it. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a gen- 
tleman well  acquainted  with  the  gay 
world,  and  particularly  converfant  in  the 
tranfaCtions  of  the  Rage.  The  characters 
of  the  comedians,  who  lived  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  pamphlet,  he  feems  to  have 
known  perfectly.  By  his  information  I 
refeued  the  characters  of  fome  aCtors, 
and  particularly  Verbruggen,  from  the 
envious  mifreprefentationsof  Cibber:  many 
glaring  aCts  of  Colley’s  theatrical  tyranny 
are  here  pointed  out. 

Cibber  had  too  much  difeernment  to 
reply  to  this  adverfary. 

N n 2 
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But  Mr.  Griffith  knows  I did  not 
entirely  reft  my  proofs  of  Cibber’s  info* 
lence  on  this  pamphlet.  What  does  he 
think  of  a fpeech  Colley  himfelf  has  re- 
corded, in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Pope’s  reproaches 
for  ridiculing  an  incident  in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage  ? “ Mr.  Pope,  you  are 

fuch  a fort  of  man,  that  I can’t  anfwer 
you  as  I would.”  As  it  is  well  known 
that  Cibber  was  a rank  coward,  his  info- 
lence  muft  appear  intolerable.  Upon  the 
refpectable  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  I 
alfo  told  a fhameful  ftory  of  Cibber’s  in- 
tending to  affront  honeft  Mr.  Whifton,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  But  if  this  will  not 
fatisfy  the  gentleman,  let  me  recommend 
him  to  Dr.  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
where  he  will  find  more  inftances  of 
Colley  Cibber’s  impudence  and  arrogance. 

But  to  proceed  to  his  laft  fedtion  but  one, 
which  includes  feveral  ferious  charges  againft 
me  of  flander  and  love  of  fcandal.  “ Our 
critic  feems  to  liften  too  readily  to  tales  of 
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Hander.  The  living  indeed  he  praifes  pro- 
fulely ; and  though  he  cannot  but  echo 
the  loud  applaufes  of  the  general  voice  in 
favour  of  the  dead,  yet  he  feizes  every 
opportunity  to  remind  us  of  the  envy  of 
Garrick,  and  the  injolence  of  Cibber.” 
If  the  reader  will  pleale  to  re-perufe  the 
frft  part  of  the  paragraph,  ail  the  mean- 
ing he  will  be  able  to  make  out,  is,  that 
I have  been  equally  profufe  in  the  com- 
mendation of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

In  three  or  four  paffages  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Mifcellanies,  I own  I have 
touched  upon,  though  I have  not  dwelt 
on,  the  envy  of  Garrick  ; and  what  better 
advice  can  be  given  by  a writer,  than  to 
guard  his  readers  again  ft  fo  pernicious  and 
domeftic  an  enemy  ? The  greateft  of 
poets  and  philofophers,  not  only  declaim 
with  vehemence  againft  it ; but  affure  us 
in  the  ftroiigeft  terms,  that  the  moft  cruel 
tyrants  never  invented  torments  fo  excru- 
ciating as  envy. 

N n 3 
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But  Garrick’s  envy  may  be  termed  of 
the  profeffional  kind ; fuch  as  one  artift 
bears  to  another.  As  a man  of  the 
world,  his  di  fpofition  was  entirely  ex- 
empt from  it  : he  was  humane,  kind, 

and  generous  ; ready  to  promote  the  hap- 

plnefs  of  >thers,  and  to  forward  any 
puoiic  or  private  good.  On  the  ftage,  he 
could  not  bear  toe  leaf!  ffiadow  of  a rival. 
Henderfon,  though  a mod  judicious  and 
excellent  actor,  mu  ft  not  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  David  Garrick,  who  was 
fo  univerfal  a genius,  as  to  be  equal  to 
twelve  Henderfons  ! 

If  the  Reviewer  withes  to  have  a 
{hiking  inflance  of  profeffional  envy,  I 
will  give  him  one  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Painters. 

Raphael  Urbin,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
were  by  all  mankind  celebrated  as  the 
two  fir  ft  ar  tills  in  all  the  fine  arts  ; in 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture. 
They  met  accidentally  in  the  ftreets  of 

Rome  : 
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Rome : Raphael,  a man  infinitely  be- 
loved by  all  the  artifts,  was  accompanied 
by  a large  body  of  them.  “ So,  Raphael 
(fays  Michael  Angelo,)  you  filly  forth 
like  a Prince,  with  your  body  guards 
about  you.”  — “ And  you,  Michael  (re- 
plied the  other)  by  yourfelf,  as  unattended 
as  the  hangman.” 

The  Reviewer’s  next  charge  is,  that 
my  apology  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Mifcellanies,  is  but  an  addi- 
tional affront  to  the  Memoirs. 

Let  me  entreat  the  reader  to  perufe 
carefully  the  paragraph  in  queftion. 

“ In  writing  the  life  of  a great  and 
good  man,  and  fuch,  I prefume,  with 
fome  allowance  of  human  infirmity,  I 
have  defcribed  Mr.  Garrick,  the  honeft 
Biographer  muff  relate  fome  circumftances 
of  conduct  which  a tender  and  affectionate 
wife  cannot  read  with  complacency.” 

N n 4 
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The  conduit  of  Mrs.  Garrick  has  ever 
been,  not  only  irreproachable,  but  exem- 
plary ; and  the  ma  i who  could  form  a 
defign  to  affront  lucn  a woman,  muff  be 
an  abandoned  ruffian  ; and  for  him  who 
tries  to  fix  fuch  an  infamous  charge  upon 
me,  I can  find  no  name  more  proper. 

Who  can  help  laughing  at  the  Re- 
viewer’s affected  grief  for  t!  e family  of 
John.  Rich,  who  were  angry  that  I put 
them  in  mind,  that  in  writing  my  Me- 
moirs, I was  not  tranfcribing  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

I will  for  once  gratify  the  malice  of  this 
man,  by  telling  him  a fhort  ffory.  Air. 
J.  Beard,  about  eight  months  fince,  by 
his  meffenger,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  in- 
formed me,  that  in  confequence  of  my 
taking  notice  in  the  Mifcellanies,  that  the 
family  of  Rich  refented  what  I had  faid  of 
their  relation,  that  1 muff  take  notice  he 
would  buy  no  more  books  of  me.  At 
the  fame  time,  Air.  Hull  was  ordered  to 

call 
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call  to  my  recolle&ion,  that  Mr.  Beard 
had  once  purchafed  of  me,  Johnfon’s 
Dictionary,  two  volumes  folio.  The 
buyer,  perhaps,  did  not  know,  that  the 
retailer’s  profit  could  not  amount  to  more 
than  a few  (hillings. 

it  is  furely  not  a very  pieaiant  thing  for 
a man  in  my  fituation,  to  lofe  any  man’s 
cufto.m,  and  efpecially  that  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  with  whom  he  has  (pent 
many  a happy  convivial  hour,  and  all  for 
an  innocent  joke.  I have  too  much  re- 
fpeCt  to  Mr.  i5eard’s  truly  amiable  character, 
to  acquaint  my  reader  how  much  money 
he  expended  at  my  (hop  in  twenty-five 
years. 

The  adlions  of  our  gracious  fovereign,  of 
the  heir  apparent,  and  of  the  wifefi;  and  bed 
men  in  the  kingdom,  are  daily  canvaffed 
with  freedom  in  the  public  prints,  and 
yet  we  hear  of  no  vengeance  threatened 
to  the  authors  and  pubhfhers.  But  it 
feems  the  abfurdities  of  a Harlequin-ma- 
nager 
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nager  mu  ft  be  facred  from  all  public 
cenfure,  though  accompanied  by  the  writer 
with  the  greateft  eulogium  of  profeffional 
merit,  and  alfo  joined  to  many  locial  vir- 
tues. To  conclude  this  difagreeable  fub- 
jeft,  I (hall  inform  the  family  of  Rich, 
that  in  delineating  the  portrait  of  their 
relation,  I was  not  only  kind  but  gene- 
rous. Of  this  affertion  Mr.  Wilford,  or 
any  of  the  family  of  Rich,  may  have  when 
they  pleafe  an  explanation. 

The  Reviewer  now  proceeds  to  his  grand 
accufation.  “ For  (fays  he),  this  is  can- 
dour and  mildnefs,  in  companion  to 
the  infinuation  againft  one  of  the  laft 
Editors  of  Shakfpeare : fuch  a charge 

made  without  proofs  of  the  truth  of  it,  is 
the  moft  malevolent  (lander.” 

Is  the  Reviewer  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mentator will  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
him  for  meddling  in  this  ticklifh  matter  ? 

I had  obferved  in  the  page  referred  to, 
that  of  all  abufe,  that  which  is  fponta- 
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neous  and  unprovoked,  is  the  mod;  unac- 
countable ; and  I might  have  added, 
unjuftifiable.  I afked  the  Commentator, 
ii  wh  r be  '-bought  of  a gentleman,  who, 
when  retired  to  bis  country-feat,  could 
find  no  amufement  lo  plead  ng,  as  writing 
libels  upon  ins  neighbours,  and  throwing 
them  over  their  garden-walls,  with  the 
malevolent  defign  to  torment  thofe  who 
neve**  offended  him.” 

The  faff  is  univerfally  afcribed  to  the 
Commentator. 

I might  in  this  cafe,  fhelter  myfelf 
under  paltry  evafion  and  mean  refervation  : 
I might  fay  in  excule,  that  I afked  the 
gentleman  this  queftion  without  any 
intended  application  to  him : but  this, 

and  every  fpecies  of  lying,  I deteff. 

As  I put  my  name  to  what  I aifert,  no 
anonymous  queftioner  can  claim  a right  to 
an  anfwer  : but  if  the  Commentator  will 
himfelf  flep  forth,  and  interrogate  me, 
I will  authenticate  many  more  pranks  of 

the 
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the  fame  peevilh  nature,  by  fuch  tefti- 
mony  as  no  court  in  Europe  will  rejedf. 

I had  ever  paid  a juft  tribute  to  the 
great  abilities  of  the  Commentator,  as  my 
obfervations  on  Shakfpeare  all  through 
the  Mifcellanles  amply  teftify  : I refpedted 
his  learning,  I admired  his  critical  acumen, 
I acknowledged  his  occasional  generofity  :* 
but  I never  underftood  that  one  man’s  con- 
ferring a favour  upon  another,  inverted  the 
donor  with  a right  to  treat  the  perfon  bene- 
fited, with  infult,  or  to  injure  his  property. 

To  all  the  real  accomplifhments  of  the 
Commentator,  I lhall  ever  willingly  fub- 
fcribe.  But  I fhail  not  venerate  thofe  little- 
nefles  which  fully  the  luftre  of  a character. 

I have  often  heard  Dr.  Johnfon  {peak 
of  the  Commentator  ; he  knew  him  well ; 
and  perhaps  I may,  on  another  occafion, 
give  the  world  fome  of  his  linking  and 
valuable  fketches  of  him.  I lhall  content 

myfelf 

* To  obviate  fomefalfe  reports,  I think  it  proper 
to  aver,  that  the  fum  which  Dr.  Johnion  lent  me 
from  Mr.  Steevens  as  a prefent,  was  5I.  5s. 
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myfelf  in  this  place,  to  record  what  he 
faid  once,  in  alleviation  of  his  flrange 
paffion  for  making  people  uneafy.  The 
Dodtor  obferved,  that  the  Commentator 
would  never  commit  any  outrageous  art  of 
violence  ; he  would  only  amufe  himfelf  with 
petty  Jiratagems. 

I think  myfelf  obliged  to  the  Reviewer 
for  his  information  relating  to  Betterton’s 
pidture  at  Hampton.  I have  by  a note, 
fet  that  matter  right. 

The  Reviewer  is  never  tired  with  ac~ 
cufing  me  of  an  itch  for  fcandal,  of  which 
he  fays,  “ he  perceives  fome  ftrokes 
in  the  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick, 
who  Rill  lives,  he  fays,  in  the  kind 
memory  of  the  theatrical  world,  of  which 
he  was  once  the  idol.”  And  pray,  Sir, 
in  the  Life  of  this  great  Actor,  is 
there  any  thing  faid  in  contradiction  to 
this  ? And  have  you  altered  your  opinion 
of  thofe  Memoirs,  which,  on  their  firft 
publication,  vou  extolled  to  the  ikies  ? 

Whole 
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Whofe  eulogium  you  extended  through 
your  criticifms  of  three  months  ? Not  a 
word  of  fcandal  was  mentioned  then, 
which,  if  really  in  the  book,  was  certainly 
more  proper  at  that  time  to  be  cenfured. 
But  you  have  lince  had  better  information, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  guefs  from  what 
quarter. — Give  me  leave  to  point  out  two 
paffages  in  the  Memoirs,  which  the  Com- 
mentator will  always  term  fcandalous. 
In  the  firffc  volume,  though  I did  not  men- 
tion names,  I cenfured  his  own  and  his 

friend,  K ’s  illiberal  attempt  to  damn 

Mrs.  Griffith’s  play  of  the  Platonic  Wife, 
which  was  faved  by  the  generous  ffruggle 
of  the  audience  in  its  favour.  In  the 
fecond  volume,  I gave  my  reader  a pretty 
exact  account  of  the  Commentator’s  vari- 
ous efforts  to  throw  Garrick’s  Jubilee,  in 
honour  of  Shakfpeare,  into  ridicule. 

If  the  receiving  an  infidious  wound 
from  the  hand  of  a man  whom  you  had 
known  for  a long  feries  of  years,  and  with 

whom 
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whom  you  have  fpent  many  pleafant  hours, 
be,  as  it  certainly  is,  a matter  of  furprife 
and  affii&ion ; the  dete&ion  of  the  of- 
fender, and  bringing  him  into  day  light, 
mufi:  be  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
circumftances  to  a feeling  and  generous 
mind.  If  I do  not  bring  the  charge  of 
deceit  and  treachery  home  to  Mr.  Giiriith, 
I (hall  then  be  what  he  terms  me,  a Uan- 
derer  and  a lover  of  fcandal. 

An  elegant  writer*  has  obferved,  that 
the  injured  man  often  alledges  in  his  de- 
fence, many  circumflances  that  tend  rather 
to  differve  than  promote  his  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time  he  candidly  owns,  that 
what  appears  fuperficial  to  others,  to  him 
feems  of  great  moment. 

If  in  urging  my  own  defence,  I Ihould 
crowd  in  materials,  which  tend  to  ciogg 
rather  than  forward  my  fuit,  1 hope  the 

reader 
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reader  will  pardon  a man,  who,  befides  the 
imbecility  of  age,  has  long  been  afflicted 
with  an  alarming  as  well  as  a tedious  in- 

f 

difpofition. 

About  the  middle  of  May  laft,  I over- 
took Mr.  Griffith  and  his  wife,  near  the 
Adelphi.  After  the  ufual  falute,  1 alked 
why  he  had  not  as  yet  reviewed  my  Dra- 
matic Mifcellanies  ? His  anfwer  was  to 
this  purpofe,  that  my  book  was  not  much 
relifhed  either  by  himfelf  or  his  critical 
corps.  If  I have  committed  a miflake,  Mr. 
G.  may  fet  me  right.  I begged  him  to 
call  to  mind,  that  in  that  booic  I had  a 
very  great  hake;  of  that,  he  faid,  he  ffiould 
think. 

I ferioufly  reflected  when  I left  him,  on 
the  confequences  of  my  book  being  very 
Severely  criticized  and  diffefted  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  a periodical  work  in 
great  credit  with  the  public  ; fix  or  feven 
thoufand  copies  of  which  are  difperfed 
monthly  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I could 
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t could  not  but  know  that  I was  advanced 
to  a great  age,  and  that  I had  relations 
who  claimed  every  a£f  of  kindnefs  and 
duty  from  me; 

I had  feen  Dr.  Prieffly’s  accufation  of 
his  old  acquaintance  R;  Griffith ; who 
had  introduced  into  his  Review  as  his 
examiner,  Mr*  Badcock,  his  avowed  adver- 
fary — I feared  the  word:. * 

I knew  very  Well  that  the  Proprietors 
of  periodical  Criticifms*  refemble  the 
Witches  in  Macbeth*  who  look  into 
the  feeds  of  time*  and  know  which  grain 
will  grow  and  which  will  not : that 

thefe  magi*  adored  by  the  vulgar,  hold  the 
Iheers  of  defliny ; and  at  their  caprice, 
a book  muff  be  faved  or  condemned.  They 
can  give  a compofition  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
man  of  candour  as  well  as  judgment ; or  to 
an  ill-natured  four  critic,  who  would  be  de* 
ter  mined  to  manifeff  his  fuperiof  know- 
ledge at  the  expence  of  the  writer.  It  is 
a farce  for  the  Reviewer  to  pretend  he  has 
Vox..  III.  O o 
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no  power  over  the  perfons  he  employs, 
when  he  pays  them  by  the  flieet — When 
gentlemen-writers  are  the  proprietors  of  a 
work,  the  cafe  muft  differ. 

Full  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  my  fa- 
vourite offspring,  1 wrote  a warm  expoftu- 
latory  letter  to  Mr.  Griffith,  in  which  I 
urged  my  advanced  age,  being  then  in 
my  feventy-third  year ; that  I could  not 
expect  much  longer  life ; and  though  I 
might  be  carelels  of  myfelf,  I had  a wife 
and  her  niece,  who  depended  on  my  fuc- 
cefs  in  bufinefs  and  authorfhip.  I had  flat-  , 
tered  myfelf,  in  cafe  of  my  death,  that, 
the  Mifcellanies  would  produce  fome  fmall 
income  to  them.  Thefe,  and  other  topics, 

of  the  fame  kind,  I in  forced  with  all  th* 

1 ' 

energy  of  which  I was  matter. 

I was  not  content  with  writing  one 
letter  ; two  I think  followed  the  firft. 

At  laft  I received  a complete  anfwer  to 
all  I had  written,  in  a letter  from  Ralph 
Griffith,'  dated  the  29th  of  June  laft. 

“ In 
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“In  this,  he  allured  me  he  had  forborne 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  late 
letters,  waiting  to  know  precifely  what 
character  would  be  given  by  the  Reviewer 
of  my  Mifcellanies  : he  had  now  the  fa- 
tisfadion  to  fee,  that  a truly  impartial 

one,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  would  ap» 

* 

pear.  You  will  fee,  too,  that  the  ftric- 
tures  are  thofe  of  a friend,  who  candidly 
tells  us,  that  he  finds  fomething  to  blame 
and  fomething  to  commend.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  me,  that  he 
can  depend  on  my  own  honeft  experienced 
judgment,  that  I fhould  approve  of  a cri- 
tique which  holds  up  a work  as  an  objed 
of  criticifm,  rather  than  indifcriminate 
commendation,  which  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a favour,  is  always  feen 
through  by  the  difcerning  public.  He  con- 
cludes, “ In  fhort,  I am  glad  that  the 
character  of  your  work  is  didated  by  the 
fpirit  of  impartial  juftice  ; and  I will  lay 
any  man  a good  wager , that  you  will 
O o 2 think 
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think  of  the  article  juft  as  I do.” — He 
figns  himfelf  my  old  friend  and  faithful 
fervant,  R.  Griffith.  This  is  furely  too 
much,  after  having  been  grofsly  mifrepre- 
fented,  ridiculed,  and  vilified ; and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  wager  was 
hazardous,  and  might  have  been  fpared. 
It  calls  to  my  recollection,  a Rory  which 
was  told  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Haynes, 
mafter  of  Tom’s  coffee-houfe,  Ruflell-ftreet, 
Covent-garden,  which  avasto  this  purpofe. 
— That  about  forty  years  fince,  when  Giles 
Earl,  Colley  Cibber,  and  feveral  other  gen- 
tlemen belonged  to  the  gaming  fociety  at 
that  houfe,  a member  of  the  club  entered 
the  coffee-room  one  evening  in  a very  dirty 
condition  : he  informed  them,  that  he  had 
been  mi  {taken  for  another  perfon  ; had 
been  extremely  ill-ufed  by  the  mob,  and 
had  narrowly  efcaped  from  being  ducked 
for  a pick- pocket.  Some  of  the  fociety 
put  on  a ferious  look  ; others  could  fcarce 
contain  themfelves  from  enjoying  their 

fellow- 
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fellow-gamefter’s  diftrefs.  Company  crowd- 
ing into  the  room,  one  more  hardy  than 
the  reft,  whole  name  I have  forgotten, 
though,  from  his  non-chalance  of  affur- 
ance,  one  would  imagine  fcarce  any  but 
the  Reviewer’s  favourite,  Colley  Cibber, 
was  the  man,  ftood  forth,  and  thus  ad- 
dr  effed  the  club  : 

“ I will  venture  to  lay  no  fmall  wager , 
that  the  gentleman  will  himfelf  give  a very 
particular  narrative  of  the  kind  treatment 
he  met  with  from  the  mob,  and  of  his 
pleafant  efcape  from  being  drenched  like 
a pick- pocket  in  a horfe-pond.” 

§!ui  faclt  per  alterum  facit  per  fe,  is  an 
old  aphorifm.  I fhall  not  aver  that  this 
is  entirely  applicable  to  R.  Griffith.  But 
furely  the  man  who  adopts  the  fentiments 
of  another,  and  in  the  plaineft;  terms  ap- 
proves them,  may  be  faid  to  be  at  leaft  an 
acceffary. 

I will  juft  give  the  reader  an  account  of 
my  commencing  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Griffith.  I was  about  the  year  1 742,  or 
O o 3 there- 
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thereabouts,  fmit  with  the  defire  of  turning 
author,  and  publifhing  a filly  pamphlet ; 
and  though  a bookfeller  myfelf,  I chofe 
to  have  it  come  out  at  the  famous  Jacob 
Robinfon’s  ffiop,  in  Ludgate  ftreet.  Grif- 
fith was  brought  up  under  this  man,  who 
was  firft  a dealer  in  fpedlacles,  afterwards 
a confiderable  publifher,  and  then  a learned 
critic  ; for  he  printed  a periodical  criticifm 
on  the  works  of  the  learned,  from  which 
work  I fuppofe  R.  G.  borrowed  his  hint 
of  a Review  : Robinfon  was  intelligent, 

and  I converfed  with  him ; but  being  nearer 
in  age  to  Griffith,  I preferred  his  com- 
pany and  converfation  to  that  of  the  old 
man. 

Many  years  after  this,  we  were  part- 
ners with  feveral  others,  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  in  an  evening  paper ; . and  for 
fixteen  or  feventeen  years  fucceffively,  we 
dined  together  at  lead:  eight  or  ten  times 

in  a year. If  early  acquaintance,  and 

convivial  focietv,  cannot  render  the  heart 

of 
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of  man  generous  and  feeling,  I know  not 
what  will. 

But  the  powerful  voice  of  humanity  calls 
on  me,  to  attribute  the  behaviour  of  my 
old  friend,  not  lb  much  to  malevolence  of 
mind,  as  attention  to  the  peculiar  intereft 
of  himfelf  and  partner  in  the  Review. 

If  one  gentleman,  who,  led  by  vanity, 
will  offer  a round  fum  to  have  his  praifes 
celebrated  ; and  if  another  who  is  male- 
volent in  difpofition,  will  give  a bank-note 
of  no  finall  value,  to  have  the  perfon  whom 
he  honours  with  his  hatred,  feverely  abuied, 
and  fends  with  a premium  the  proper  ma- 
terials, what  can  a Reviewer  in  this  cafe 
do  ? He  is,  notwithfhiiding  his  high,  of- 
fice, a trader.  He  has  a wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  a partner.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  convince  the  public,  that  fuch 
things  have  been  tranfa&ed,  and  are  fill 
put  in  practice.  How  far  this  has  been 
my  cafe,  I will  not  fay — My  thoughts  are 
my  own. 

O o 4 


I fhall 
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I fhall  conclude  this  long,  and  I fear 
tirefome  Poftfcript,  owing  in  a great  mea- 
fure  to  the  fubjedt,  and  the  Proteus  arts 
of  the  Reviewer,  who  affirmed  all  {hapes 
to  elude  a fair  purfuit,  with  an  anecdote 
applicable  to  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Griffith. 

At  that  time,  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
when  Lord  Sunderland  was  Firft  Lord  of 
the  T reafury,  Sir  Richard  Steele  waited  on 
his  Lordfhip  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a cer- 
tain promife.  Sunderland  affured  him, 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  if  he  would  favour  him  with 
a vifit  in  three  or  four  days,  he  would 
convince  him  of  it.— -Sir  Richard  frankly 
told  his  Lordfhip,  that  the  fame  anfwer 
would  be  given  him  were  he  to  call  ever 
fo  often ; for  his  Lordfhip  did  not  fee 
that  the  Treafury  itfelf  was  the  foie  caufe 
of  his  not  keeping  his  word.  I proteff. 
Sir  Richard,  I do  not  underhand  you. 
Why  then,  my  Lord,  I will  bring  it  nearer 

to 
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to  your  difcernment,  by  a ftory  that,  1 
think,  is  in  point. 

A countryman  took  his  corn  to  a miller 
to  be  ground.  The  miller  was  fatigued,, 
and  bade  the  man  grind  the  corn  himfelf, 
leave  his  money,  and  go  home.  The  fel- 
low feeing  a large  quantity  of  fine  flour, 
was  tempted  to  put  part  of  it  into  his  bag, 
and  went  off  with  it.  But  confidence  fo 
tormented  him,  that  he  carried  back  the 
flour  to  the  miller,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  confefled  his  theft.  Prythee,  honefl: 
friend,  faid  the  miller,  don’t  vex  thyfelf ; 
the  fault  did  not  lie  in  thee,  but  in  the 

MILL, 

The  fault  is  not  in  you,  R.  Griffith,  but 
fhc  Review. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Steevens  informed 
me,  that  the  diftributing  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  of 
1 773’  was  with  Dr.  Farmer 

of  Cambridge,  I did  not  prefume  that  he 
invented  a tale  to  amufe  me ; for  the 
very  exiftence  of  a gentleman’s  cha- 
racter is  founded  on  veracity.  But  I 
thought  it  was  very  poffible  his  memory 
mip'ht  have  deceived  him. 

O 

About  three  weeks  fince,  I did  myfelf 
the  honour  to  write  to  Dr.  Farmer,  of 
Emanuel Colledge,  Cambridge:  Untreated 
him  to  acquaint  me  if  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing notes  in  the  edition  of  Shakfpeare 
lad  mentioned,  had  been  veiled  in  him  : 
to  which  I received  a very  obliging  anfwer. 

1 lhall  prefent  it  to  the  reader  verbatim. 

To 
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To  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Bookfeller 
in  Ruffed  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Emanuel  College,  Feb.*  2,  1 785. 
Sir, 

An  accidental  avocation  has 
.deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  of  giving 
you  an  anfwer  by  an  earlier  pod. 

Give  me  leave  to  affine  you,  that  though 
1 have  read  your  printed  Notes  on  Shak- 
fpeare  with  pleafure,  if  not  always  with 
convidlion,  and  fhall  be  glad  to  read 
more;  yet  I never  fawr,  or  afked  to  fee, 
or  was  offered  to  be  Jhewn , any  Manufcript 
Note  of  yours  in  my  life. 

I hope  this  fully  anfwers  your  Quel- 
fion  ; and  that  you  will  believe  me, 

Sir, 

Your  mod:  obedient  Servant, 

R.  Farmer. 

The 


* Put  through  hafte  for  March,  for  my  Letter 
was  dated  the  18th  of  February. 
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The  following  chara&eriftic  Poem  was 
written  by  Mr.  Garrick,  foon  after  his 
arrival  from  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  and  was 
never  publilhed  before.  He  made  a pre- 
fent  of  it  to  a friend,  from  whom  the 
writer  of  the  Mifcellanies  received  it. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  SKELETON 

O F 

MASTER  STEPHEN. 

WRITTEN  RY  D.  <3  ARRICK,  SEPT.  176$. 


IN  the  Militia  I am  bred. 

For  prowefs  I am  known  : 

I am  a Bard  ! — my  verfe  is  read 
By  every  fool  in  Town. 

Garrick  himfclf  with  me  can’t  a£t, 

“ Zanga  I am  indeed  !” 

Twas  then  I prov’d  my  head  was  cfackt-w. 
Twelve  ounces  did  I bleed. 

Give  me  the  Play’r  who’ll  burft  his  veins. 
Eyes  from  their  fockets  dart : 

He,  who  don’t  roar,  or  fcrew  fuch  drains,  , 
Feels  not  a Hero’s  part. 


Nature 
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Nature  to  me  has  lent  the  form 
Of  Richard — all  agree 

Like  him  I wheedle,  licy  and  Jlorm , 

And  I’ve  his  back  and  knee  I 

Pm  handfome , too,  the  Ladies  think  ; 

I beat  ’em  in  abufc  ; 

You’ve  fmelt  my  high  prophetic  ftink, 
—Tom  T—~d — a of  the  News* 

I will  a Sane  ho  Panza  be — - 
Who  contradifts  my  claim  ? 

I dare  attack  a Mulberry  Tree , 

And  crop,  lop,  chop  the  fame* 

Pm  Pyramus , the  Lion  too, 

Can  rend,  rant,  roar  and  rove ; 

Then  bend,  and  little  Thijbe  woo. 

Juft  like  a fucking  Dove. 

Pm  * Phildlethes,  Des-fqueeze — oh  J 
Antiavonisy  Brafs  ! 

I’m  Proteus  true,  from  head  to  toe, 

A Cur,  a Toad,  an  Afs ! 


Pm 


♦ Signatures  u led  by  this  author*  for  pur^ofes  of  abufe,  in  the  Public 

Air  ex tif#r. 
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Pm  the  Affaflin  in  the  dark, 

That  ftabs  my  firft  beft  friend  ; 

Yet  have  a fmirking  fmile,  d'ye  mark. 

To  anfwer  any  end. 

With  me  when  woman  is  In  Ioyt, 

My  tender  feeling’s  fuch,  £ 

I faint,  kick  like  a dying  Dove, 

To  find  I’ve  charm’d  fo  much. 

Then  hartfhorn,  falts,  andeau  de  luce. 

Fly  to  the  Captain’s  aid  : 

And  uproar  gallops  through  the  houfc7 
From  Phillis  to  her  maid. 

Colojpis  Cupid y the  polite,  ' 

Baptiz’d  my  neutral  form  : 

1 wheedle,  lie,  fwear  wrong  is  right, 

And,  when  confuted — florm. 

Pray,  did  you  never  fee  me  ride  ? 

I fpread  out  like  a Sailor  ! 

And  flick  into  thehorfe,’s  fide, 

Juft:  like  a London  Taylor. 


(C  What 
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<c  What  Caitiff’s  this,  that  thus*  doth  talk  ?” 

So,  you’ve  not  read  my  Ode  ; 

Pray,  did  you  never  fee  me  walk  ? 

For,  then  I’m  all  abroad  ! 

‘c  Yes,  I have  Jeen  thee,  paltry  thing  ! 

Crawling 'tween  earth  andjky : 

A dirty  dab-chick  on  the  wing, 

That  can  both  hop  and Jiy .” 

' > ! { > x iv  ti-j+m  * ■ ‘ J 1 ' 1 ? 

f v.„.  ;;  oT  -C.  G'.G  • 1 • ' : V'  ‘ 

Mr.  Garrick,  when  he  read  this  poem 

to  his  friend,  adled  the  perfon  defcribed 
with  fo  much  humour,  that  it  gave  the 
highelt  merriment. 

Some  notes  are  wanted,  not  difficult 
to  write  ; but  fuch  a talk  I will  not  under- 
take. 


* LeStuc,  a Parody  on  Garrick’s  Ode  on  Shakfpearr„ 

. r . ,,  \ y.  ' \ v Ji 
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ABINGTON,  (Mrs.)  394,  397,  510. 

Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  306, 

Abfurdity  of  the  ufe  of  miniature  pictures  in  the  clofet-fcen© 
in  Hamlet,  109. 

Acafto  in  the  Orphan,  196. 

— — — fuppofed  to  be  meant  for  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  197* * 

— his  encomium  on  Charles  II.  196, 

— — — , Chamont,  and  Monimia,  204.  . 

A6tors  of  low  comedy  are  apt  to  add  to  their  author’s  text,  88$ 
&c„ 

Acquilina  and  Antonio,  226,  228* 

Addifon,  31,  84,  126,  167,  267,  40O0 
- — — — and  Cibber,  116. 

— — - — and  Steele,  1 1 6. 

Advantage  of  being  the  original  a&ors  of  a charafter,  287,' 
Advice  of  Hamlet  to  the  players,  82,  &c. 
yEneas  and  Creufa,  33. 
yEfchines,  47. 

^Efchylus  and  Shakfpeare,  13. 

— - — the  favourite  poet  of  Mr.  Kumitey,  26* 

• — and  Thomfon,  498^ 

Albion  Queens,  a tragedy,  214. 

Alceftis  of  Euripides*  234. 

Alchemift,  70. 

Alcibiades,  by  Otway,  189, 

Aldo,  in  the  play  of  Limberham,  182. 

Alexander  the  Great,  269,300. 

— general  opinion  of  the  writer  and  Ills  hero,  272* 

Dryden’s  verfes  to  the  author,  271* 

— — revived  by  Delane,  290. 

original  adtors  in  it,  276. 

Alexander,  (Mr.)  446. 

Allen,  62. 

Almanzorand  Almahide,  a tragedy  by  Dryden,  *162* 
Almeria’s  fpeech,  in  the  2d  act  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  com- 
pared with  Juliet’s,  after  receiving  the  fleeping  draught, 
368,  370. 

Voju  IIL  P p 
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Anecdotes  to  the  honour  of  a comedian,  55. 

•  of  guilt  acknowledged  by  a fcene  in  a play,  63* 

of  a Grecian  lady,  225. 

of  Quin  and  Dr,  W — , 267. 

•  of  Dr.  Barrowby  and  a London  Apprentice,  64* 

— — of  Cibber  and  a young  Author,  472. 

Angelica,  in  Love  for  Love,  not  an  amiable  char  after,  349. 
Antigone,  7,  47. 

Antonio  and  Renault,  228. 

Antony  and  Ventidius,  in  All  for  Love,  169. 

Apollophanes  of  Pydna,  56. 

Arbuthnot,  320,  362. 

Argyle,  (Duke  of,)  398. 

Ariftodemus,  47. 

Ariftophanes,  87. 

Ariftotle  and  Shakfpeare,  138. 

Armftrong,  no. 

Afcham,  55. 

Afpaiia  and  Antiphila,  in  the  Maid*s  Tragedy,  iol. 

Atheift,  Otway’s  laft  play,  245. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  (E.  of  Oxford,)  and  Mrs.  Marfhall,  295, 
297. 

Auguftus,  86. 

Aurengzebe,  a tragedy  by  Dryden,  164. 

-its  revival  in  1726,  with  an  account  of  the 

aftors,  166,  167. 

B. 

Bacon,  40. 

Baddeley,  42. 

•  — (Mrs.)  132. 

Baron  and  Betterton,  58,  59. 

Barrow,  203. 

Barrowby,  (Dr.)  64. 

Barry,  46,  70,  80,  119,  261,  450. 

— — fuperior  to  Wilks  in  Caitalio,  21$* 

•  his  Alexander,  294,  &c. 

and  Garrick,  450. 

Barry,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth,)  189. 

account  of  her  family,  207. 

•  feme  anecdotes  of  her  life,  208  , 2 i6a 

- — 1 her  pifture  by  Kneller,  208. 

Barry, 


Barry,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth^  the  difficulty  of  qualifying  her  for 
the  ft  age,  209. 

her  feeling,  215. 

— her  excellence  acknowledged  by  Bet- 
terton, 215. 

laft  part  file  played,  215. 

her  death  and  epitaph,  216. 

caule  of  her  death,  217. 

— her  Belvidera,  Monimia,  and  Ifa- 

bella,  in  the  Fatal  Marriage,  252.. 

*  diftinguifhed  beyond  any  other  come- 

dian, 2 52. 

, Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Maunt;ford, 

and  Mrs.  Bowrpap,  417. 

Eaves,  how  dreffied  by  Cibber,  322. 

Garrick,  322, 

— originally  dreffied  like  Dryden,  305. 

*  — as  adted  by  Garrick  and  Foote,  323,  324. 

Bayes  in  petticoats,  a farce,  330. 

Beard,  (Mr.)  173,  399. 

Beaugard  and  Father  Aldo,  243. 

Beaumont  and  Ben  Jonfon,  175. 

and  Fletcher,  302. 

Bedamar  and  the  Duke  d’Offuna,  222. 

JBedloe,  227. 

Beef-iteak-club,  175. 

Beggar’s  Opera,  93. 

Behaviour  of  the  king  in  Hamlet  after  the  reprefentation  of 
the  play,  10 1. 

— of  Hamlet  to  the  king,  10,  133. 

» to  the  players,  48,  &c. 

- — to  his  fchoolfellows,  45,  137. 

— — * to  Ophelia,  37,  80. 

Belinda  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  a£ted  by  Mrs.  Horton  and  Mrs. 
Younger,  391,  392. 

Belmour  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  a£led  by  Wilks  and  Walker,  39c* 
Belvidera’s  excellence,  234. 

— — — and  the  confpirators,  238. 

Ben  in  Love  for  Love  afted  by  Cibber  and  Joe  Miller,  392, 

393’ 

Benlley,  267. 

Berkley,  (Lord,)  326, 

P p 2 
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Betterton,  4,  29,  30,  32,  no,  116,  206,  409,  631,  694, 

— account  of  his  Hamlet,  39,  116. 

an  univerfal  aftor,  147. 

—  , Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  191,  230,  23 1. 

— his  modefty,  288. 

~ time  of  his  birth,  410. 

—  and  Chriftopher  Rich,  334, 

—= his  marriage,  41 1. 

— ~ fuperior  to  any  comedian  of  his  time,  41 3,, 

lofs  by  a venture,  416. 

—  his  falary,  4 ? 7- 

his  laft  benefit  and  death,  421* * 

— his  portrait  by  Cibber,  424. 

— — commended  for  his  humanity,  423. 

and  Pope,  400. 

. * his  picture  by  Pope,  426. 

epitaph  recommended  by  Pope,  42 

—  and  Wilks,  429,  430. 

his  dramatic  pieces,  430. 

and  Garrick,  432. 

• and  Cibber,  443. 

and  Mrs.  Barry,  439. 

— — (Wm.)  423. 

(Mrs.)  120,'  1 3 1,  41 1. 

her  character,  422. 

herexcellence  in  Lady  Macbeth,  &c.  422. 

« her  infanity,  423. 

time  of  her  death  uncertain,  423. 

BickerftafFe  and  Cibber,  487. 

Biographia  Britannica,  &c.  409. 

fomc  miftakes  in  it  relative  to  Better* 

ton,  410. 

Biographia  Dramatica,  398,  41 1,  423. 

Birth  of  the  Mufe,  by  Congreve,  reprobated  bv  Dr.  John- 
fon,  praifed  by  Addifon,  376,  400. 

Bluffe,  by  Ben  Jonlpn,  391. 

Blunt,  7. 

Bohcme,  5. 

and  Mrs.  Seymour,  190. 

Boman,  (Mrs.)  417. 

Booth,  &c.  289,  429,  488. 

and  Wilks,  239,  240,  32*  84. 


Booth, 
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Booth,  his  fuperiority  in  the  Ghoft,  in  Hamlet,  32. 

— — His  aAion  in  the  part  of  Morat,  in  Aureng^ebe,  164. 

his  want  of  candour,  257. 

— ■ and  Smith,  355,  356. 

Booth,  (Mrs.)  and  Mrs.  Clive,  13 1. 

... — her  piety,  431. 

Bowen  and  Quin,  334,  356. 

Boys  acting  women’s  parts,  $2. 

Bracegirdle,  (Mrs.)  360.  363. 

— — — Cibber’s  account  of  her,  361. 

— — and  Congreve,  361. 

— — her  excellent  character,  362. 

* and  Curl,  the  publifher,  362. 

Bracegirdle,  (Mrs.)  caufe  of  her  leaving  the  flage,  363. 

her  death,  365. 

Brereton,  his  Jaffier  commended,  2 66. 

Bret,  (colonel,)  473. 

Briftol-milk,  139. 

Brown,  (Tom,)  138,  139,  282,  361. 

* — — ~ and  Mrs.  E.  Barry,  338. 

Brunfwick  (T-Toufe  of)  352. 

Buchanan,  (Mrs.)  395. 

Buckingham,  Rocheifer,  and  Dorfet,  173,  174. 

9 Charles  II.  and  the  D.  of  Ormond,  199. 

how  he  loft  the  favour  of  Charles  II.  325. 

more  anecdotes  of  him,  328. 

Bullock,  493. 

— - ■ — - and  Bowen,  310. 

Burbage  and  Taylor,  62. 

Barnet,  203. 

C, 

Cains  Marius,  by  Otway,  190,  228. 

Cara&acus,  94. 

Carelefs  Huiband,  439. 

— 7T* character  of  it,  ibid, 

Carey,  236. 

Catiline,  a tragedy,  93. 

Cato,  by  Addifon,  126. 

Gavendifh,  firft  duke  of  Deyonfhire,  449. 

Celius,  21. 

Cervantes,  346. 

Chamont,,  2 1 7* 


Chamonf, 
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Chamont,  and  the  chaplain,  201. 

Chapman,  172. 

Character  of  Hamlet,  12,  104. 

— not  for  imitation,  14S. 

- — — — — — defended  from  the  attacks  cf  Mr.  Stec* 

vens,  143. 

— the  king  in  Hamlet,  101,  &c. 

— — — Alexander  the  Great,  272-273  ; 

by  Pope  and  Boileau,  273. 

Charles  IT.  his  opinion  of  the  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe 

— — his  manners  and  education,  172. 

and  his  courtiers,  173,  333, 

his  favourite,  &c.  173,  175. 

and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  &c.  197. 

and  James  II.  227. 

and  Nell  Gvvyn,  2 83. 

Charon,  39,  127. 

Chetwood,  441,  333,  470. 

Children-a&ors.  bee  iinging-boys. 

Chorus,  94. 

Churchill,  373. 

Church  of  England  202. 

Cibber,  29,  58,  84,  116,  131,  139,  164,  206,  216,  217 
255,  287,  &c.  434-513. 

< and  Addifon,  3 1 . 

— — and  the  public  at  variance,  3 1 1 . 

his  Bayes,  320. 

r- and  John  Rich,  418. 

. his  Love’s  lad  Shift,  436-444. 

. — hi  Carelels  Hufband,  and  Provoked  Huiband,  438. 

a reproach  to  other  comic  writers,  439. 

— — — his  mean  income,  440. 


\ 


and  Verbruggen,  444,  445. 

Richard  Crois’s  accounts  of  him,  443. 
a fervaiit  in  Sir  Antony  Love,  446. 
and  Lord  Chefterheld,  448. 
his  char  a £ler  by  a certain  writer,  448. 
hi?  Lord  Foppington  in  the  Rclapfe,  and  in  the  Oarelefs 
Hu  (band,  453. 
his  JEt op,  4s4* 
his  Sir  John  Brute,  453. 
and  Garrick  compared,  436. 
his  tragedy  cf  Xerxes,  459. 


Cibber, 
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Cibber  fond  of  fcenes  of  reconciliation  in  his  plays,  460. 

• — and  Mrs.  Porter,  461. 

his  two  unlucky  paffions,  469. 

*  his  acting  tragedy,  470. 

exploded  in  Scipio,  47 1 . 

*  a manager,  472. 

« — his  method  of  choking  finging-birds,  472. 

—  — accufed  of  pilfering  from  plays  left  in  his  hands,  474., 

his  method  of  treating  authors,  475. 

his  love  of  gaming,  79. 

— his  repartee  to  Garrick,  501. 

—  his  character  concluded,  504. 

*  his  death,  508. 

Cibber,  fTheophilus,)  118. 

—  — — — his  Bayes,  322. 

Cibber,  (Mrs.)  57,  58,  262,  442. 

— - her  Ophelia,  131,  132,  &c. 

her  Monimia,  219. 

— her  Belvidera,  262. 

Cid  and  Hamlet,  134. 

Cinna,  58. 

Clarke,  414. 

and  Packer  in  the  King  in  Hamlet,  138. 

Claudius,  in  Hamlet,  47. 

not  unworthy  the  notice  of  a good  actor,  102* 

— — a coward,  152. 

Clergy  and  the  players  at  variance,  51. 

Clifford,  (Lord,)  333. 

Clive,  (Mrs.)  131,  330,  376. 

—  her  fuperior  excellence,  3 34* 

Clod,  the  court- fool,  137. 

Clowns,  87,  &c. 

Collier  aud  Dryden,  180. 

and  Congreve,  40 1 . 

Colman,  94,  331. 

Congreve,  84,  &c.  153,  331,  4°7>  42^  439-. 

— — formed  upon  Wycherly,  332,  333,  333V 

■ — — fuperior  to  Wycherly,  332* 

— — —ft  conduct  of  his  fables,  ibid . 

— ^ ~ — his  talents,  333. 

---his  Old  Batchelor,  ibid, 

*  and  Ben  Jonfon,  333,  38.3. 

C oil  g re  ve 
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Congreve,  his  Double  Dealer,  337, 

— — — his  female  characters,  339,  344,  382, 

— — — his  Love  for  Love,  345. 

and  Otway,  349. 

■  — and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  360. 

— — his  Mourning  Bride,  366. 

— and  the  Greek  dramatics,  371. 

• -his  tragic  obfcenity,  372. 

— — his  Way  of  the  World,  376,  390. 

■  fellow-manager  with  Betterton,  384,  428^ 

true  caufe  of  his  leaving  oft' writing,  384. 

his  defence  againft  Collier,  402-404. 

Conqueft  of  Granada,  a tragedy,  305. 

Confpirators  in  Venice  Preferred,  237. 

Contention  about  trifles,  125. 

Cordelia,  58. 

Coriat’s  crudities,  52. 

Couvreur,  (Madame,)  83; 

Crawford,  (Mrs.)  58,  265. 

Creon,  47. 

Criticifm,  (theatrical,)  its  ufe,  511-513. 

Crofs,  42,  310. 

Cuckold,  a favourite  theatrical  difli  formerly,  3360 

three  cuckolds  in  the  Double  Dealer,  3.4O0 

Cumberland,  (Mr.)  406. 

Curl,  246,  290,  362.  , 

Currer,  (Mrs.)  228. 

C uftom  of  the  country,  1 8 1 . 

D. 

Davenant,  29,  31,  110,116,  131,  161,  305. 

Davenant  (Lady,)  208. 

Death,  the  great  deftroyer  of  envy,  249. 

Deceit  of  Hamlet,  14;. 

Decker,  68,  302. 

Delane,  290. 

Demofthenes  and  yEfchines,  47,  55.’ 

Dennis,  184,  38 1,  383#  437. 

Derby  murdered  by  Fi flier,-  66. 

Devil-tavern,  1 74. 

Dillon  (afterwards  lord  F.ofcommori)  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond, 400. 

Dimplers 
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Dimplers  and  fmilers,  342, 

'Diogenes,  45. 

Diofcorides,  21. 

Difculfion  of  the  manner  of  addreffing  the  Gholl  by  Hamlet,  28. 
Divines  of  eminence,  203. 

Dogget,  309,  476. 

• his  lkill  in  drelTing  or  otherwife  preparing  himfelf  for 

any  part,  477. 

and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  478. 

—  his  temper  and  politics,  479. 

Don  Carlos,  by  Otway,  189. 

Don  Sebaftian,  188. 

Dorax,  in  Don  Sebaflian,  188. 

Dorimant,  178. 

the  firft  fine  gentleman  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  ibid • 

Doris,  349. 

Dorfet,  (Duke  of,)  178. 

Dorfet,  (Lord,)  174,  246. 

Double  Dealer,  373. 

dedication  of  it,  383. 

Downes,  4,  3 1,  98,  no,  1 16,  161,231,  307,  353,  41 1. 
Drunkennefs  the  national  vice  of  Denmark,  1 1 . 

Dryden,  160-185,  *89*  249>  306,  365. 

his  defence  of  heroic  tragedy,  162. 

■ his  Almanzor  and  Almahide,  162. 

— — his  Tyrannic  Love,  ibid, 

his  Aurengzebe,  164. 

— his  lines  on  the  viciflitudes  of  life,  &c.  166. 

— forfakes  riming  tragedy,  168. 

his  All  for  Love,  the  true  language  of  tragedy,  1 69. 

-his  Troilus  and  Creflida,  when  revived,  171. 

his  attack  on  the  old  play-writers,  172. 

—  and  Jeremy  Collier,  1 80. 

—  his  reply  to  Collier,  181. 

—  his  Limberham,  or  Kind  Keeper,  182. 

— —and  Lee,  183,  270,  271,  305. 

— his  great  improvement  of  Englifh  verfification,  183* 

- — — his  defence  of  his  own  life,  &c.  184. 

— his  death,  184. 

—  -fond  of  high-foundingdiction,  187. 

« — and  Congreve,  204. 

—  , Lee,  and  Otway,  poets  on  the  fide  of  the  court,  230* 

—  his  drefs  imitated  in  the  Rehearfal,  308, 

Vol.  III.  Q jj  Dryden, 
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Dry  den,  his  teaching  the  players,  308. 

* his  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second’s  court  and  poets,  334^ 

his  verfes  to  Congreve,  on  the  Double  Dealer,  3x8. 

— his  laftplay,  Love  Triumphant,  338 

infedted  with  judicial  aflrology,  346. 

Duncan,  in  Macbeth,  47. 

D.unftall,  393. 

E. 

Earl  of  Effex,  a tragedy,  213. 

Eccles,  398. 

Edward  the  Confeffor,  18. 

Edwin,  42. 

Eggleton,  (Mrs.)  395,  397. 

— her  death,  398. 

Elfrida,  91. 

Elizabeth,  (Queen,)  213. 

•  and  James  I.  78,  143,  172,  174. 

? archbifliop  Whitgift,  and  dean  Fearne, 

1 3 7; 

Elliot,  a confpirator  in  Venice  Preferred,  237. 

— that  name  dear  to  England,  238. 

Elrington,  450,  502. 

Emperor  and  Nourmahul,  in  Dryden’s  Aurengzebe,  183. 
Envy,  501. 

Epilogue  to  Caius  Marius,  192. 

EfTay  onFalftaff,  135. 

Eftcourt,  309. 

his  Bayes,  309,  312. 

■= his  qualities,  31 1. 

the  original  Serjeant  Kite  in  the  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Pounce  in  the  Tender  Hufband,  &c.  312. 

•  opens  a tavern,  3 1 3. 

•  his  excellent  mimicry,  315,  319, 

Etheridge,  178,  440. 

Eumenides  of  ALfchylus,  25. 

Euripides,  92,  204,  224. 

F. 

Fainall,  as  acled  by  Walker  and  Quin,  395. f 
Fair  Penitent,  56. 

Falkner,  508. 


Falk- 
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Falkland-ifland,  127. 

Falftaff,  85. 

and  the  chief  juftice,  48. 

Farmer,  (Dr.)  19. 

letter  from,  to  the  author,  5.71* 

Farquhar,  179* 

Farren,  158. 

Fear  perlonified,  101# 

Feathers  worn  formerly  by  flage-heroes,  97* 

Filbert  and  Jaffier,  234. 

Fifher,  66. 

— his  behaviour  at  the  play  after  murdering  Mr,  Derby, 

67. 

Fletcher,  87,  175. 

• and  Congreve,  340. 

Flounderman,  389. 

Fondle  wife,  as  adted  by  Dogget,  Cibber,  Hippifley,  and 
Foote,  391. 

Fortinbrafs  and  Hamlet,  124. 

Fools  no  objects  for  dramatic  fatire,  348. 

Foote,  137,  317. 

—  — his  Bayes,  327. 

Forefight,  in  Love  for  Love,  a character  of  humour,  3 46* 

Fox,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  70. 

Frail,  (Mrs.)  in  Love  for  Love,  349. 

Francifcoand  Mr.  Boheme,  5. 

Francklin,  406. 

Frier  Francis,  63. 

Froth,  in  the  Double  Dealer,  341. 

— his  opinion  of  laughter,  341. 

and  Lord  C — , 342. 

Froth,  (Lady,)  and  Brilk,  344, 

Fuller,  18,  137. 

G, 

Galen,  Diofcorides,  Celfus,  &c.  21. 

Garrick,  30,  97,  118,  219,  273,  283,  431,  432,  456,437, 
468,  501. 

~ and  Woodward,  43,  246. 

—  — and  Barry,  46,  251. 

- — and  Mrs.  Cibber,  57. 

* — — — his  fuperiority  in  Hamlet,  71,  1 18. 

Qji  2 
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Garrick,  his  expreffion  and  aftion,  80. 

-  1 his  affiumed  madnefs  to  Ophelia,  8r. 

■ • ■ his  unvaried  action,  96. 

rejects  the  foliloquy  of  Hamlet  in  the  third  aft,  104# 

his  alteration  of  Hamlet,  1 3 1 . 

•  — refigns  Pierre  for  Jaffier,  260. 

— — his  mimicry  of  Delane,  290. 

— — and  Foote,  317. 

— his  Bayes  compared  with  that  of  his  predecelTors,  323-* 

in  Ofmyn,  372. 

Gay’s  parody  of  fome  fpeeches  in  Venice  Preferred,  235. 
Ghoit  in  Hamlet,  23,  104,  &c. 

of  Darius,  from  iEfchylus,  24. 

Clytemneftra,  23. 

Lams,  in  Oedipus,  26. 

*■ Ninus,  in  Semiramis,  27. 

of  Sylla,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Catiline,  94. 

Giffard,  290,  376. 

Grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,  135. 

•  - — thrown  out  by  Garrick,  152. 

reftored,  153. 

Gray,  (Dr.)  21. 

Green,  (Mrs.)  334. 

Griffin,  42. 

Griffith  (Mr.  Ralph),  ((13,  539,  360,  362,  563,  &c. 

firft  editor  and  publifher  of  Memoirs 

of  a Woman  of  Pleafure,  5 1 5. 

Guardian,  342. 

Guernier,  129. 

Guildenftern,  74,  149# 

Gvvyn,  (Nell,)  283,  413. 

ti. 

Haines  and  a clergyman,  280. 

•  difmiffied  by  Hart,  281. 

a writer  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  281. 

(count,)  282. 

and  Dry  den,  282. 

— ~ anecdote  of  him,  by  Quin,  267,  284. 

his  Bayes,  290,  308. 

Hallam,  (Mrs.)  120,  238. 

Hamlet,  1,  1^3. 

when  firit  afted,  not  certainly  known,  3. 


Hamlet, 
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Hamlet,  the  firft  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays  adled  at  the  duke  of 
York’s  theatre,  4. 

its  popularity  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  4, 

. the  firft  adt  unequalled,  23. 

— — merit  of  the  lcene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother, 
115. 

— review  of  the  fourth  aft,  134,  135. 

altered  by  Garrick,  151. 

. Grave-diggers  reltored,  133. 

~ fhort  character  of  it,  153. 

— account  of  fome  of  the  under-parts  in  it,  1 58, 

paflages  explained,  7-16,  19-23,  36,  37,  41,  44,  54, 

57,  61-63,  63,  66,  74,  73,  77,  78,  79,  80-82, 
86-88,  91-93,  95-97,  99‘IOI>  103-114,  123-133, 
142-148. 

Hanmer,  7,  10,  51. 

Harper  and  Quin  in  the  part  of  the  Old  Batchelor,  390. 

— and  Shepherd,  488. 

Harrington,  (Sir  John,)  his  account  of  a whole  court  inebri- 
ated, 15. 

Hart,  276,  277,  283. 

and  Mohun,  52,  98,  161,  164,  168,  276. 

charadters  adted  by  them,  278,  279. 

* time  of  their  death  uncertain,  286,  288. 

his  Alexander,  277. 

and  Nell  Gwyn,  285. 

his  falary,  413. 

— — his  death,  414. 

Heartwell  and  Sylvia,  336. 

Hecuba,  61. 

Heigh  ho  ! 310. 

Henderfon,  30,  82,91,454. 

his  excellence,  91,  119. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  8,  85. 

prologue  and  epilogue,  69.. 

Hercules  and  his  load,  50* 

Hercules  furens,  86. 

Heroic  friendfhip,  2 50. 

Heron  (Mrs.)  and  Mrs.  Woffington,  468. 

Hey  wood,  50. 

— his  apology  for  the  adters,  63. 

Hill,  (Aaron.)  148. 

Hippiiley, 
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Hippifley,  42,  88,  95,  171,  244, 

Hippocrates,  21. 

Hoadley,  40. 

Holwell  and  the  bramins,  274. 

Homer,  100. 

Hopkins,  (Mrs.)  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  inQueeri  Gertrude,  159^ 
Horatio,  12,  158^ 

Horatio  and  Pylades,  91,  92. 

Horden,  an  accomplifhed  player,  killed,  443* 

Houfe  of  commons  and  the  theatre,  343. 

Howard,  (Henry,)  304. 

Howard,  (Sir  Robert,)  304. 

Howard,  (family  of,)  307.' 

Hulet,  103. 

his  encounter  with  a chair,  290, 

—  his  merits,  292. 

—  characters  he  acted,  291. 

his  fudden  death,  292. 

Hull,  Whitfield,  and  Farren,  in  Horatio,  138. 

Hume,  22 

Humour,  Ben  Jonfon’s  definition  of  it,  3 79. 

Dryden’s  definition  of  it,  380. 

Congreve’s  opinion  of  it  examined,  379,  380* 

Corbin  Morris’s  man  of  humour,  381. 

Hurd  and  Mrs.  Montague,  94. 

L 

Jaffier,  the  fufpicions  entertained  againft  him,  239* 

his  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  240,  241. 

lago,  469. 

and  Rodengo,  in  Othello,  130. 

James  1.  69. 

James  the  Apoflle,  and  Shakfpeare,  17. 

Inchbald,  (Mrs.)  159. 

Indian  Queen,  26. 

Inftrudtions  of  Hamlet  to  the  players,  82,  &c„ 

Interview  between  the  Ghoft  and  Hamlet,  24. 

Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  80. 

- - Ofmyn  and  Almeria  among  the  tombs,  irf 

the  Mourning  Bride,  370. 


Joddrell,  406. 


Johnfo% 
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Johnfon,  (Dr.)  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  error,  n,  128,  130, 

; and  Mr.  Steeyens,  23,  87,  191. 

r Shakfpeare’s  moll  liberal  commentator,  54. 

— and  Dr.  Farmer,  69. 

~ — his  review  of  Hamlet,  1 54. 

— his  life  of  Dry  den,  183. 

unjud  to  Wycherly,  333. 

- — — his  opinion  of  the  character  of  Heartwell  in  the 

Old  Batchelor,  336. 

*— — — — his  favourite  paffage,  from  Congreve,  con- 

traded  with  one  from  Shakfpeare,  367,  370. 

» — his  opinion  of  Congreve’s  poems,  400  ; and 

of  Congreve  himfelf,  405. 

-7* and  Mr.  Steeyens,  32, 

Jonfon,  (Ben,)  249. 

► — his  quarrel  with  the  players,  68. 

— — and  Shakefpeare,  69. 

•  his  Catiline,  93. 

—  — his  club  at  the  Devil,  with  thofe  who  compofed 

it,  174,  175. 

Jonfon,  the  adtor,  140,  310,  442. 

—  — — originally  a painter,  140* 

Judgement  of  Paris,  a mafque,  398. 

Juliet,  369. 

Julius  Cadar,  a tragedy,  22,  168. 

K, 

Kaims,  336. 

Katharine,  (Queen,)  8. 

Keen,  289. 

, Quin,  and  Hulet,  103. 

•  his  majedic.  deportment,  129. 

Kemble,  of  Drury-lane,  154. 

— — — his  Hamlet,  133. 

- — his  paufes,  136. 

— — his  clofet-fcene  in  Flamlet,  137. 

- — his  perfon  and  addrefs,  137. 

Kempe,  87. 

Key  of  the  Rehear fal,  307. 

Kings  of  Denmark  lovers  of  Rhenidi  wine,  14. 

•™ — — — their  intoxication,  13. 

—  — — — ■ ufed  to  be  buried  in  their  armour,  iS. 

King 
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King  John,  22. 

King’s  part,  not  always  defirable  to  an  a£lor,  47,  See. 

King,  (Mr.)  88,  395. 

King,  Booth’s  character  of  W.  Smith  applied  to  him,  396. 
King’s  foliloquy  in  Hamlet, , 101. 

King  Charles  the  Second’s  company  of  comedians  and  the 
duke  of  York’s,  412. 

King  Charles’s  company  luperior  to  the  others,  412. 

— caufes  of  its  declenlion,  413. 

King,  the  box-keeper,  anecdote  of  him,  Cibber,  &c.  327. 
Kitty  Carrot  and  Belvidera,  235. 

Kneller,  319. 

Kynafton  and  Booth,  164. 

time  of  his  retiring  from  the  ilage  uncertain,  358. 

an  a£lor  of  women’s  parts,  339. 

•  , further  particulars  refpe6ting  him,  358-360. 

L. 

La  Clairon  and  Le  Kin,  28,  83. 

and  the  property-man,  28. 

Lacy,  the  original  a&or  of  Bayes,  307. 

Lacy,  late  manager  of  Drury-lane,  172. 

Laertes,  in  Hamlet,  133. 

— — and  Ophelia,  13. 

•  clofeted  by  the  king,  133. 

•  conje&ures  concerning  the  change  in  his  diipofition, 

333. 

— bafe,  146 

inconliftent,  148. 

not  a favourite  with  the  audience  or  the  aclors,  148. 

Laureat,  447,  452,  474. 

Lazinefs,  or  inability  in  dramatifts,  179. 

L ear  and  Cordelia,  58. 

Le  Brim  and  Lee,  276. 

Lee,  26,  183,  230,  373. 

his  Alexander  the  Great,  270,  &c. 

his  ilyle,  2 71. 

his  beil  tragedies,  272. 

has  brought  the  moil  material  events  of  Alexander’s  life 

into  his  play,  275. 

his  pathetic  manner  of  reading,  287,  288. 

and  Otway  attempted  to  a£l  on  the  fiage,  300. 

* Legend, 
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legend,  (Sir- Samfon,)  in  Love  for  Love,  346* 

Leigh,  228. 

^eland  and  Afcham,  55- 

^eflon  for  princes,  from  LEfchy lus  j 24. 

Life,  reflections  on,  77. 

rimberham,  or  Kind  Keeper,  a comedy $ by  Dryderi,  1820 
tocke,  380. 

tove  for  Love,  345,  3 51. 

— — — its  excellence,  345. 

■ — — moral  of  it,  346. 

^ovel,  Nokes,  and  Crofs  ; Griffin,  Hippifley,’  Tafwell,  and 
Shuter ; Wilfon,  Baddeley,  and  Edwin  ; aciors  of  Polo- 
nius,  42. 

towin,  the  original  Falftaff,  146. 

chiefly  celebrated  for  parts  of  humour,  ±47* 

— — — feme  times  afted  in  tragedy,  147. 
l-ucian’s  Dialogue  of  Menippus,  20, 

—  Speculantes,  1270 

lunatics,  93. 

•yon,  an  actor  remarkable  fora  copious  memory,  292, 

M; 

Macbeth,  26,  47. 

—  new  drefled  by  Mr.  Macklin,  85, 

Macheath,  iung  better  by  Hulet  than  by  Walker,  292* 

Macklin  and  Henderfon,  30. 

— and  Yates,  469. 

’s  lago  and  parry’s  Othello,  470, 

Maid’s  Tragedy,  kVi. 

Malone,  2,  49. 

Man  waring  and  General  Churchill,  462. 

Marlborough,  (Duches  of,)  407. 

Marfhall,  (Mrs.)  164. 

the  original  Roxana,  in  the  Rival  Queens,  295* 

Mafks,  388,  389. 

Malkwell,  in  the  Double  Dealer,  340, 

Mafon,  94. 

Maffinger,  87,  112. 

Matter  Stephen,  character  and  Ikeleton  of,  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
S.72-. 

Maximin’s  defiance  of  the  gods,  in  Drydcn’s  Tyrannic  Love, 
163. 

Vol.  Ill,  R r 


Meafure 
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Meafure  for  Meafure,  22. 

Mercury  and  Charon,  127. 

Mermaid,  Devil,  Roebuck,  &c.  taverns,  174. 

Middle  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  302. 

Millamant  as  a&ed  by  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Younger,  and 
Mrs.  Abington,  397. 

Miller,  (Joe,)  392. 

Mills,  166,  217. 

* — — in  the  part  of  Pierre,  2.52. 

— and  Quin,  253. 

Milton’s  Samfon  Agonifles,  94. 

and  Shakfpeare,  109. 

Milward,  117,  118. 

Mimics  more  dreaded  than  beloved,  316# 

Miniflers  fore  about  politics,  3 52. 

Mirabel,  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  his  chara&er  of  Wit- 

w ou’d,  41. 

Mirabel,  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  the  character  of  Con- 
greve himfelf,  360. 

* as  a£ted  by  Wilks  and 

Ryan,  395. 

Mitre-tavern,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  174. 

Mohun,  52,  98,  287,  &c. 

preferred  to  Hart  by  Charles  II.  278. 

and  Neil  Gw  in,  414. 

Monimia,  as  a&ed  by  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Mrs,  Cibber,  219. 
Montague,  (Lady  Mary  Wortley,)  353. 

— (Mrs.)  and  Mr.  Colman,  94. 

Monthly  Review,  uncandid  and  partial,  314. 

Morley,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Winchester,  175. 

Morris’s  EfI'ay  on  Wit  and  Humour,  381 » 

MolTop’s  Pierre,  261. 

Mountfort,  &c.  206,  289. 

• (Mrs.)  330,  417,  420. 

Mourning  Bride,  366,  376. 

characters  in  it,  366,  367,  374, 

plot  and  moral,  367. 

conclufion,  374. 

Midgrave,  (Earl  of,)  299. 

Murphy,  Mr.)  406. 

Mu  flap  ha,  a tragedy  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  199,  211. 

N. 

Narcifla,  Hillaria,  and  Amanda,  in  Love’s  Laft  Shift,  441,442. 

Narciffa, 
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Narcifta,  and  Lady  Betty  Modilh,  441. 

Neal,  395. 

Nokes,  181,  42,  191. 

Nonjuror,  a comedy,  written  by  Cibber,  from  which  the 
Hypocrite  is  taken,  509,  510. 

Norris,  310,  491,  492,  See. 

Norton,  437. 

O. 

Oates,  227,  282. 

Obfcenity  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  dramatifts,  183,  372,  382. 
Obfervator,  by  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  203. 

Oedipus,  26. 

— in  the  Phcenilfte  of  Euripides,  204. 

Olaus  Wormius,  18. 

Oid  Batchelor,  335. 

—  praifed  by  Dryden  and  Southern,  333. 

•  — its  characters,  335. 

Oldfield,  (Mrs.)  &c.  166,  213,  237,  260. 

“■ — - — - — — and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  364,  363. 

— defcribed  at  length,  461. 

her  great  abilities,  462. 

— — her  confounding  a hilling  fpeclator,  467, 

— her  Lady  Townly,  467. 

Olympic  games,  55. 

Olynthus,  (city  of,)  33. 

Ophelia,  13,  93,  129. 

■ her  mad-fcene  Sec.  130. 

her  madnefs  not  to  be  charged  abfolutely  to  the 

fault  of  Hamlet,  1 49. 

Opinion  of  Hamlet  concerning  Kofencraus  and  Guildenftern, 
H9- 

Ormond,  (Duke  of,)  &c.  196. 

—  — — — — and  Acafto,  See.  197* * 

Oroonoko,  19,  449,  450. 

Orphan,  193. 

—  — plot,  ibid. 

language,  19$. 

•  — two  la  ft  lines,  203. 

•  — firft  a£tors  in  it,  206, 

Oftric,  145. 

Othello,  130,  469. 

Otway,  186-268. 

• — - — the  firft  writer  of  genuine  tragedy,  188. 

Rr  2 


Otway, 
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Otway,  wrote  his  firft  tragedies  in  rime,  189. 

his  Alcibiades,  ibid. 

— - — — his  Don  Carlos,  ibid . 

his  defefts,  190. 

•  his  Caius  Marius,  ibid. 

— — his  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  ibid. 

his  epilogue  to  Caius  Marius,  192. 

~~ his  quitting  the  army,  ibid. 

- — his  Orphan,  &c.  193-206. 

—  — the  fon  of  a clergyman,  262. 

his  difrefpeft  for  the  clergy  unjuft,  ibid . 

— —his  Venice  Preferved,  221-24^. 

•  and  Shakfpeare,  223,  224,  236. 

—  a loyalift,  227. 

his  enemies  defcribed,  229,  248. 

—  His  own  fituation  defcribed  in  the  part  of  Jaffier,  2320 

- — and  St.  Real,  &c.  236. 

and  Southern,  237. 

his  laft  play,  called  the  Atheift,  245. 

—  — his  unhappy  circumftances,  and  the  caufe,  246. 

— — — the  common  account  of  his  death  contradicted  b}~Dr„ 

•  «*.  Wharton,  248. 

trup  caufe  of  his  death,  ibid . 

envied  by  Dryden,  and  the  caufe,  249. 

P. 

Palmer  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  298. 

Pantomimes,  antient  and  modern,  86. 

Papifts  and  diftenters,  333. 

Parody  and  burkfque,  the  difference  between  them,  23^. 
Parfons  and  Quick,  141,  159, 

Paffive  obedience,  144. 

Paulino  and  Ernefto,  in  the  Orphan,  197. 

Peer,  (William,)  31 1. 

Perne,  137, 

Perfae  of  ^fefchylus,  24. 

Petre  (a  popifli  prieft)  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  3 280 
Petulant,  as  aCled  by  Neal  and  Baddeley,  397. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Satyrus  the  comedian,  55, 

Philips  and  Addifon,  283,  284. 

Fhilo&etes,  6, 

Pierre, 
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Pierre,  allufion  of  a fpeech  of  his  in  the  firft  aft  of  Venice  Pre- 
ferred, 231, 

and  jaffier,  225. 

— < — differently  affefted  by  Renault’s  charge  tothe 

confpirators,  238,  239. 

—  their  fate  as  taken  from  St.  Real,  242. 

afted  by  Wiiliam  Smith  and  Betterton,  250. 

Pinch  wife,  278. 

Pmkethman  and  Wilks,  agreement  between  them,  89. 

*  — * anecdote  of  them,  89. 

— — — — — the  fon,  395. 

Plain  Dealer,  278,  341. 

Plato,  75.  : 

Plaufible,  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  341, 

Players  vindicated,  &c.  53. 

Poetafter,  68. 

Politics,  3 52. 

Polonius  and  Reynold,  36. 

- — — — — — — - feene  between  them  omitted  in  reprefen- 

tation,  37. 

* — his  charafter  difeuffed  at  large,  38. 

— — — — — miftaken  by  Garrick,  42. 

— — always  afted  by  low  comedians,  42. 

•  and  the  king,  1 o 1 . 

Polydore  afted  by  Booth  and  Walker,  217. 

Pope,  4,  42,  61,  273,  347,  426,  464,  465,  507,  508,  510. 

— — and  Gay,  302,  320,  321* 

Pope,  (Mifs,)  345. 

Popifh  Plot,  227,  230. 

Porter,  (Mrs.)  120,  166,  213,  257,  260,  494-301. 

—  — and  Mrs.  Cibber  in  the  part  of  Monimia,  219, 

—  — • — — in  Belvidera,  237. 

- — — — and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  493. 

— her  death,  300. 

Porus,  the  Greek  aftor,  in  the  part  of  Eleftra,  372. 

Potter,  206,  406,  &c. 

— - and  Rumney,  26. 

Powell,  (George,)  &c,  443,  481, 

—  and  ’Williams,  206, 

- — — — and  Chriffopher  Rich,  206,  23 9,  48 r. 

—  and  Betterton,  420. 

— — — — and  Colley  Cibber,  444, 

Powelj 
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Powell,  (George,)  and  a bailiff,  482* 

Powell,  (William,)  294. 

Prior  and  Addifon,  400,  401. 

Pritchard,  (Mrs.)  120. 

Prompter,  by  Aaron  Hill,  148. 

Purcel,  398. 

Py lades,  the  mimic,  86. 

Pythagoras,  14. 

Queen,  in  Hamlet,  charged  with  murder,  106. 

—  — — a£ted  by  Lady  Slingfby,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs. 

Hallam,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  120. 
Queen  of  Sheba,  13. 

Queenfberry  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  329. 

Quick?  1 41. 

Quin,  1 71,  245. 

— and  Ryan,  33. 

•  * unfit  for  Chamont,  217. 

and  Booth,  259. 

•  his  Clytus,  293. 

and  Garrick,  436. 

R. 

Raftor,  brother  to  Mrs.  Clive,  330. 

Ratcliffe,  318. 

Ray’s  Che  (hi re  Dialogues,  63. 

Real,  189. 

his  narrative  compared  with  the  plot  of  Venice  Pre^ 

ferved.  &c.  221. 

Reformation  of  the  fiage  owing  to  a player,  436. 

Rehearfal,  189,  301-330. 

•  and  the  play  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  303,  304. 

•  when  firll  a£ted,  286. 

•  compared  with  Don  Quixote,  305. 

play  bill  of  it,  taken  from  the  Spe&ator,  310. 

Religion  and  Politics,  351. 

Renault  and  Elliot,  237. 

Revenge,  a tragedy,  76. 

Revolution  and  Union,  332. 

Reynolds,  (Sir  Jcfhua,)  511. 

Rich,  5,  417. 
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Rich,  family  of  John  Rich  takes  offence,  418. 

Richard  III.  224. 

*  — and  Henry  VIII.  85. 

Richardfon  and  Otway,  244. 

Robertfon,  of  York,  141. 

Robertfon,  (Rev.  Mr.)  18. 

Robinfon,  52. 

Rochefler,  (Earl  of,)  174,  209,  277. 

— — — his  Valentinian,  1 76. 

— _____ — his  diligence  in  teaching  Mrs.  E,  Barry 

to  aft,  210,  &c. 

Rogers,  (Mrs.)  442. 

•  and  Mr.  Wilks,  252. 

Rofcius  Anglicanus,  116,  410. 

Rofe- tavern,  443. 

Royal  Oak,  Mitre,  and  Roebuck,  174. 

Rumney,  26. 

Ryan,  4,  33,  61,  103,  171,  357. 

—  , Quin,  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  238. 

— — and  Powell,  ibid, 

~~ — — his  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  2^9. 

Rymer’s  opinion  of  Hart,  277. 

S. 

Samfon  Agonifles,  94. 

Satyrus,  a comic  aftor  of  Athens,  55. 

Savage,  463. 

Savil,  351. 

Saunders,  (Mrs.)  464. 

Scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  Mother,  107-116. 
Schoolfellows  of  Hamlet  juflly  fiilpefted,  1 1 5. 

Scot,  203. 

Scribonius  Largus,  21. 

Sebaftian,  in  Dryden’s  Don  Sebaftian,  188,. 

Sejanus,  69. 

Selden,  173. 

Semele,  an  opera,  398,  399. 

Semiramis,  a tragedy,  27. 

—  an  incident  at  the  rehearfal  of  it,  28. 

Senate  of  Venice  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  23 1 . 

Settle,  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  489. 

Seward,  (Mr.)  his  preface  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  179. 

Seward, 
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Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  18. 

Seymour,  (Mrs.)  190. 

. — in  Belvidera,  259. 

Shadwell  and  Settle,  poets  of  the  whig-party,  230. 

-and  Otway,  249,  250. 

Shafr  ’wy,  &c.  228. 

Shaklpt  re’s  frequent  additions  to  thofe  plays  he  valued,  3,  68* 
philofophy,  23. 

•  mltructions  to  actors,  82. 

Shakfpeare  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  133,  136.' 

•  his  characters  will  not  bear  violent  alteration,  132, 

formerly  lefs  valued  than  Fletcher  and  Jonfon,  r6i * 

and  Otway,  190,  191^ 

— and  Congreve,  387^ 

Sharp,  203. 

Sheridan,  82,  119,  123/ 

Shirley,  the  original  actor  of  Heigh  ho ! in  the  Rehearfaly 
310,  3 1 1 . 

Shuter,  42,  88. 

Siddons,  (Mrs.)  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  38. 

in  Belvidera,  263-263. 

her  perfon  and  deportment,  244.* 

compared  with  Mrs.  Cibber,  ibid. 

•  her  luperiority  in  Zara,  in  the  Mourning  Bride, 

374- 

Silent  Woman,  70. 

Simile  of  the  turtles,  in  the  Rehearfal,  306. 

of  the  boar  and  low,  ibid . 

Singer,  the  compofer,  398. 

Singing-boys  preferred  to  the  players,  49. 

their  manner  of  acting,  ibid. 

Sir  Courtly  Nice,  440,  480. 

Sir  Novelty  Fafhion,  and  a good  picture  of  fops,  446*' 

his  drefs,  441. 

Skinner,  53,  79. 

Snngiby,  (Lady,)  120. 

Sv,  138. 

Smith,  82,  1 19. 

Smith,  (Edmund,)  191,  2 15,  483. 

Smith,  (William,)  196,  332,  403,  191. 

• — his  return  to  the  ftage,  334. 


Smithy 
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Smith,  (William,)  his  death  and  epitaph,  333. 

Socrates,  75. 

Soliloquy  of  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  ibid. 

Sophoniiba,  471. 

Sophocles,  6, 

Southern,  410,  440,  446. 

-his  Oroonoko,  19,  &c. 

Sparks  and  Barry,  273. 

Speftator.  A palfage  reftored,  317* 

Spence,  248. 

Stage-murderers,  93. 

Stage-trick  of  the  adtor  of  Hamlet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gholt,  in  the  clofet-fcene,  1 r 1 . 

Steele,  it 6,  139,  140. 

his  character  of  Eftcourt,  513,  317. 

• — — — - — - — — remarks  upon  it,  3 14. 

Steevens,  obligations  of  the  public  to  him  and  Mr.  Malone,  2. 

an  explanation  of  his  amended,  17., 

his  obfervations  on  the  fcene  between  Hamlet  and 

the  players,  62,  &c. 

—  — criticifed,  146. 

— — - his  obfervations  on  the  fcene  between  Hamlet  and 

his  fchoolfellows,  149,  130. 

—  his  condudt  reflecting  fome  manufcnpt  obfervations 

on  Shakfpeare,  517,  518. 

— — obfervation  on,  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  357. 

Stephens,  (Mrs.)  afterwards  Mrs.  Rich,  395. 

Suckling,  1 1 3. 

Sunderland  (Lord)  and  Joe  Haines,  284,  283. 

Swift  and  Congreve,  403* 

— — and  Pope,  433,  308, 
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Taileton  and  Kemp,  87,  138. 

Tafvvell,  42. 

- — — - a fpeaker  of  tragedy,  371. 

Tatler,  286, 

Tattle,  in  Love  for  Love,  347. 

Taylor,  29,  116. 

— — — — • the  original  Hamlet,  31,  116,  147. 

Te  rape  ft,  139. 

Terence  and  Congreve,  340. 

Vo  Li  III.  S’ f Theatre# 
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Theatres  opened  at  the  Reftoration,  161. 

Theatrical  tafle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ibid. 

Theobald,  Warburton,  &c.  54. 

*  and  Pope,  99. 

Theodofius  and  Ariilodemus,  Greek  a6lors,  47. 

Three  Honrs  after  Marriage,  320. 

Thurmond,  (Mrs.)  375. 

Tillotfon,  203. 

Tirefias,  7. 

Tonfon,  the  bookfeller,  2 68. 

Touchwood  (Lady)  in  the  Double  Dealer,  340. 

Tragedy  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  463,  466. 

Tranflation  of  Lucian,  20. 

Treachery  of  Guildenftern  and  Rofencraus,  74. 

Troilus  and  Creflida,  171. 

*  revived  by  Rich,  in  1734,  with  an  ac 

count  of  the  a£tors,  ibid . 

Troilus  and  He£for,  and  Brutus  and  Caflius,  ibid* 

Tucca,  in  the  Poetafter,  98, 

Tully  and  Bacon,  40. 

Tyrwhit,  100. 

U. 

Vanbrugh,  153,  438,  443,  452,  454, 

— his  Relapfe,  452. 

—  and  Congreve,  452,  453. 

Venice  Preferved,  196,  221,  &c. 

■  thecondudfof  the  plot  defended,  223. 

*  particular  time  when  it  was  a£ted,  226. 

contaminated  by  ribaldry,  228. 

- .... — allufion  t'o  Dry  den  in  the  epilogue,  230. 

« the  firft  a6t,  233. 

- ■ art  of  the  poet  in  weaving  the  plot,  242. 

■ , < the  parting-fcene  between  Jaffier  and  Bel 

videra,  244. 

■ - a&ors  originally  in  it,  231,  232. 

Verbruggen,  353,  444,  451,  &c. 

—  and  the  Duke  of  St.  A.  447,  448. 

» - — his  Oroonoko,  449. 

» the  original  Bajazet,  430,  451. 

and  a bailiff,  451. 

» time  of  his  death  uncertain,  ibid. 

— (Mrs.)  once  Mrs.  Mountfort,  420. 


Vciuviui; 
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Vefuvius,  333* 

Victor,  (Benjamin,)  257,  505. 

Underhill,  138. 

— his  character,  ibid. 

laftparthe  played,  139. 

his  death,  140. 

and  Nokes,  191. 

Union  of  the  two  companies  of  comedians,  415. 

United  Kingdoms,  by  Henry  Howard,  304. 

Voltaire’s  di (ingenuity,  6. 

Voltaire  and  Shakfpeare,  26,  27, 

— — his  rat  trapped,  104. 

—  and  Mrs.  Mountfort,  105. 

— cenfured,  133. 

—  - ■ — and  Queen  Elizabeth,  213. 

— — — his  opinion  of  St.  Real,  222, 

- — — and  Boileau,  2 73. 

- — — — — and  the  bramins,  274. 

Upton  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  61. 

Vuigarifms,  51. 

W. 

Wales,  (Prince  and  Princefs  of,)  463, 

Waller,  173. 

Walker,  103,  171,  337. 

his  imitation  of  a man  who  cried  flounders,  390. 

Wanton  Wife,  a comedy,  364. 

Warburton,  7,  45,  51,  57,  128,  143,  512. 

— - — — and  Dr.  Johnibn,  38. 

— — — — - and  Mr.  Steevens,  37. 

"Warner,  113. 

Warton,  248. 

Way  of  the  World,  41,  376,  &c. 

- — „ — — plot,  characters,  aCtors,  &c.  376-392* 

- — — — » — compared  with  Love  for  Love,  376. 

— — — -its  reception,  383,  384. 

— — - — — — — the  fecond  aCt,  386. 

— — the  fourth  aCt,  387,388. 

Weldon,  398. 

Wepfer,  21. 

Weflon,  88,  312. 

What  d’ye  call  it  ? 234. 

Whichcot,  203. 

S f 2 Whig 
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Whigs  and  bories,  230, 

W hi  lion,  306. 

Whitfield,  1 58. 

Whitgift,  137. 

Wigs,  84,  96,  Sec. 

Wilkins,  203, 

Wilks,  4,  32,  67,  70,  82,  83,  1 17,  166,  390,  429. 

his  fpeaking  of  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  See.  79. 

— — - his  error  in  deportment,  79. 

and  Barry,  1 18. 

his  Cailalio,  218. 

in  Lord  Tovvnley,  468. 

— and  Booth,  476. 

a reformer,  481. 

William  III.  Betterton,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  419. 

Williams,  2© 6. 

- — 7 — miifaken  for  Cibber,  47 1 . 

Wilfon,  (Mr.  Richard,)  67, 

Winterfel,  Sec.  413. 

Witwou’d,  41. 

• as  abled  by  Cibber,  Chapman,  and  King,  393. 

Witwou’d,  (Sir  Wilful,)  a£  abled  by  Hippifiey  and  Harper, 

397- 

Wolfey,  8. 

Wolfiey,  176. 

Woodhull,  *406. 

Woodward  in  Polonius,  43. 

and  Mrs.  Clive,  344. 

Wycherly,  177. 

tranferibed  the  manners  of  his  own  times,  333. 

Dryden,  Otway,  Sec.  334. 

his  private  char  abler,  ibid, 

X. 

Xerxes,  a tragedy,  459. 

Yates,  141. 

(Mrs.)  58. 

(Mrs.)  Mrs.’  Crawford,  and  Mifs  Young,  Sec.  262 

263,  264. 

Yorick’s  fkull,  136. 
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rk,  (Duke  of,)  afterwards  James  II.  227,246. 

— (Duchefs  of,)  212. 
ling,  (Mifs,)  58,  269. 

,ung’s  Revenge,  76. 
linger,  (Mrs.)  392. 

Z. 

imri,  a chara&er  drawn  by  Dryden,  for  the  author  of  the 

Rehearfal,  306. 
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